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SENATOR BORAH SPEAKS VERY FRANKLY 

I wish everyone might read the frank and sympathetic statements 
Senator Borah made to Kirby Page in an interview on March 25th. It appears in 
THE NEW YORK TIMES of March 26th. Not only does he say that such a treaty as 
Mr. Kellogg proposes would inaugurate a new epoch in international relationships, 
but he believes it would strengthen The League of. Nations. The prevailing 
war system is itself the greatest obstacle in the pathway of Geneva, he thinks. 
"With war delegalised between these great powers it would soon be possible to 
secure a universal treaty completely outlawing war as an instrument of policy 
in international affairs. Then, and only then, will the League be free to con¬ 
centrate upon its constructive and beneficient functions. At present we have 
a network of treaties and understandings relative to peace - arbitration 
treaties, conciliation treaties. The Hague Tribunal, World Court, peace machinery 
of the League and peace machinery of Locarno. The effect of the Kellogg proposal 
is a solemn pledge to let all this peace machinery work. It is a solemn pledge 
to rely upon the peace machinery and not upon the war machinery. If we are to 
prevent war or reduce the chances of war, every means known, moral, educational, 
arbitral, legal, political, must be harnessed for the struggle." When asked 
what about the obligations of the signatories of the Covenant of the League 
to use coercive measures against a nation which fails to observe its international 
obligations, he said: "These obligations can be easily safeguarded by widening 
the multilateral pact so as to include those nations which are most likely to be 
the victims of aggressive action by another power, as, for example, Belgium. 

If, after such action is taken, an attack is made on Belgium by one of the 
parties to the agreement, the resultant breach of the multilateral treaty 
would thereby ipso facto release the other signatories and enable them to adopt 
whatever measures seem most adequate under the circumstances. In other words, a 
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THE BRIAND - KELLOGG 

CORRESPONDENCE 



As the Briand - Kellogg correspondence goes on one is rather inclined to 


say with THE NEW YORK TIMES that it is difficult to believe one is living in the 
same world as that of fifteen years ago. Here are the secretaries of the foreign 
affairs of two of the great powers seriously discussing, with the consent of their 
governments, the outlawry of war. The word itself was one which only a few years 
ago made the world smile and anyone who used it was classed with the vain dreamers 
and impossible idealists. Today it is being proposed by two great nations as the 
basis of agreement for a treaty to be signed by all the powers. M. Briand 
first proposed a bilateral treaty between France and the United States ; then 
Mr. Kellogg answered with suggestions of extending it to include the five or 
six great powers and now it is being discussed as a universal treaty. The offer 
of M. Briand hardly attracted any attention when first made. Most people in 
America did not even know it had been offered. Then President Nicholas Murray 
Butler called the attention of the public to it. Then as interest awakened. 
Secretary Kellogg took it up. Just now the whole world is awakening to what 
is going on and the press of every nation is full of it. 

SECRETARY KELLOGG IN NEW YORK 


On the evening of March 15th, Secretary Kellogg came to New York, and 
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ments wholly obsolete.” He declared on 
the other hand that every priest of the 
Episcopal church is bound to believe in 
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their entirety the Apostle’s creed and the 
Nicene creed, and he took severely to task 
“all who have been speaking against any 
part of them.” This rebuke, it is reported, 
brought forth loud applause. Bishop Man¬ 
ning, reporting on the progress of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, said that 
he has sufficient funds to proceed at once 


with the building of the two great towers 
at the west front of the cathedral, to cost 
$1,800,000. 

Presbyterian “Foundation” 

Suggested by Layman 

George D. Dayton, wealthy merchant 
of Minneapolis, and a Presbyterian lay- 


Special Correspondence from Colorado 


Denver, May. 12. 

OLORADANS are proud of the Den¬ 
ver chapter of the D. A. R. At the 
very time that the steam roller was get¬ 
ting ready for action at the national con¬ 
vention in Washington the local chapter 
held a special meet- 
Colorado Breathes ing and wired its 
Freer Air delegates to oppose 

the blacklist policy 
of the present officials. Their action is 
unique, "and' gives them some claim to 
spiritual lineage from 'men who cried, 
“Give me liberty or give fpe death.” Nor 
is Kirby Page too dangerously Christian 
for Denver university, tiie Denver min¬ 
isterial alliance, or several other groups 
whic h listen ed to Miii with much stimula¬ 
tion toTnmcf and will. The absence of 
an R. O. T. C. unit at D. U. probably 
accounts for the absence of the usual false 
propaganda which prevents his appearance 
before some of our college groups. Col¬ 
lege officials here urged Mr. Page to come 
for the annual week of prayer meetings 
but the pressure of his heavy schedule 
made acceptance impossible. Such a tol¬ 
erance of opinion and even welcoming of 
new ideas as characterize our city is not 
the product of chance. Ever since war 
days the Denver open forum has provided 
an absolutely free platform for even the 
most “dangerous” of speakers listed by 
our superpatriots. Citizens have person¬ 
ally observed that the men and women 
listed by Fred Marvin and others really 
do not have horns, and the manifest sin¬ 
cerity, earnestness and intelligence of 
most of them have convinced large bodies 
of our townsmen that the key-man black¬ 
list is indeed a roll of honor. 

* * * 

Is “Prosperity” Becoming the 
Business of the Churches? 

Colorado has her share of churchmen 
who feel that it is the business of the pul¬ 
pit to “preach the gospel” without includ¬ 
ing in “the gospel” any such “good news 
for the poor” as was brought by the 
prophets and Jesus when they denounced 
the current iniquities of their day and spe¬ 
cifically pointed out some particulars in 
which the reign of God might be brought 
perceptibly nearer. Little has been said 
in our churches about the un-Christian 
conditions back of our much advertised 
but little felt prosperity. For example, a 
stockholder in one of Colorado’s sugar 
companies is able to make a profit of 
$121,807 on a $10,000 investment in 23 
years while banks are failing and mer¬ 
chants are going bankrupt because the 
farmers and workers to whom they ex¬ 
tended credit are not able to realize 
enough on their work in the beet fields to 
pay their honest debts. But “hard-headed 
business men” on official boards are be¬ 
ginning to face facts. Some of our larg¬ 


est churches are unable to meet their 
budgets and repeated drives among wage 
and low salary earners bring the most 
meager results in the experience of many 
seasoned workers. It is rumored that 
some pulpit changes are to be made soon 
as a result of the difficulties encountered. 
Perhaps the present situation will not be 
without value if churches are forced as a 
matter of necessity to insist on regard for 
that portion of their creed which demands 
“the most equitable division of the prod¬ 
uct of industry.” 

* * * 

Fellowship Conference 
At Estes Park 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation is ar¬ 
ranging for a western conference to be 
held in the Estes Park conference grounds 
of the Y. M. C. A., Aug. 19-31. This in¬ 
novation in the summer program of the 
fellowship should result in a fine attend¬ 
ance of Rocky mountain region and plains 
folks. The 800-acre grounds in the heart 
of the Rockies, adjoining Rocky Mountain 
national park, 70 miles to the north of 
Denver, are without equal as a summer 
vacation camp. Altogether, aside from 
the values derived from the conference 
itself, two weeks in this favored nook of 
nature will be worth all it costs anyone. 
The program for this particular confer¬ 
ence—the discussion method will be used 
throughout—will center around two 
themes: “The Relation of the Individual 
to the Group” and “The Struggle for 
Power.” One week will be spent on each. 
Particular attention will be paid to the re¬ 
cent Colorado coal strike as a background. 
Among the local people who will assist in 
the discussion will be Miss Josephine 
Roche, major stockholder in Colorado’s 
third largest coal company and projector 
of plans for a new relationship between 
her company and its employees. Miss 
Roche is an experienced social worker of 
fine technical training and unusually broad 
experience. Frank Palmer, ex-editor of 
the Colorado Labor Advocate and a lead¬ 
ing figure in the recent strike, will prove 
a mine of information as to the facts of 
the strike and the mind of labor in gen¬ 
eral. A. A. Heist, pastor of Grace Com¬ 
munity church, will make available his 
experience as a representative of the 
American Civil Liberties union during the 
entire period of the strike. Among the 
out of town people will be F. Ernest John¬ 
son, of the federal council of churches; 
Robert W. Bagnall, of the National Asso¬ 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People; Eduard C. Lindeman, special in¬ 
vestigator of employee representation; 
Stuart A. Queen, professor of sociology, 
University of Kansas; John Nevin Sayre, 
secretary F. O. R., and Goodwin B. Wat¬ 
son of Teachers college, Columbia. 

A. A. Heist. 
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MRS. CATT DOUBTS 


World Parliament to Define 
Belligerency Urged by Her at 
Social Science Session. 


SENATE 'TIMIDITY’ ASSAILED 


Eagleton of N. Y. U. and Jessup 
of Columbia Find Upper House 
Jealous for Prerogatives. 


OUR ARBITRATION DEFENDED 


8. B. Axtell at Philadelphia Meeting 
Questions the Wisdom of Rec¬ 
ognizing Soviet? 


Special to The New York Times . 

PHILADELPHIA, May 12.—De¬ 
fenders of the United States Gov¬ 
ernment as “a pioneer in both judi¬ 
cial and arbitral branches of inter¬ 
national settlement" came to grips 
at today's sessions of the American 
Academy of Political and Social 
Science with those who assailed this 
country's recent record in arbitra¬ 
tion and described the attitude of 
the Senate as "based upon an irre¬ 
sponsible consideration of its own 
desire to have a hand in everything 
that comes along." 

The two-day annual session of 
the academy at the BeUevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel closed tonight with 
a presentation of divergent views on 
the status of disarmament. 

The principal defender of Amer¬ 
ica's leadership in arbitration was 
Dr, James Brown Scott, Secretary 
of the Carnegie Foundation for 
international peace. Declaring that 
the "peaceful settlement" idea had 
been ingrained in this country from 
the earliest days, he said that our 
major contribution had been the 
present Hague Court of Interna¬ 
tional Justice, based on the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 


maintaining our position, no matter 
how false it may be, against all 
comers." 

To regain the leadership which in 
his opinion this country has lost, 
he added: 

"We must first come to the ele¬ 
mentary position of recognizing that 
we are not always and necessarily 
right; and that it should be conceded 
also that the intervention of the Sen¬ 
ate, far from furnishing an infallible 
guide, only adds to the difficulty of 
securing peaceful adjustment/' 

Dr. Philip C, Jessup, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor of International Law at Co¬ 
lumbia University, was another 
critic of the Senate. He asserted that 
the upper house had checked Presi¬ 
dents of the last few years in a series 
of efforts to conclude broad treaties 
with other countries. 

"The Senatorial policy," he said, 
"has apparently been actuated by 
two factors, a timidity with respect 
to international commitments, and a 
concern for its own perogatives/' 


Says Nation Was Peace Pioneer* 


"In both of the great branches of 
International settlement, judicial and 
arbitral, the United States has been 
a pioneer, and if this country has 
not adhered to the international 
court, it made it nevertheless," he 
said. "And it has bound itself of its 
own free will with twenty-one na¬ 
tions of this Western Hemisphere to 
the settlement of all disputes of legal 
nature by due process of law." 

Another speaker was Dr, Charles 
Cheney Hyde, Hamilton Fish Pro¬ 
fessor of International Law and Di¬ 
plomacy in Columbia University, 
who supported the joint commission 
plan for the carrying out of agree¬ 
ments to renounce wars in the event 
that arbitration was unsuccessful. 

— He submitted the following bases of 
a proposed multilateral treaty, in- 
including this point: 

First—An undertaking that when a 
controversy between two signatory 
States is not settled by direct negotia¬ 
tion or as a result of adjudication 
before a competent international 
tribunal or in consequence of the use 
of any other amicable means On 
which they may be agreed, it shall be 
referred to a joint commission com¬ 
posed exclusively of an equal number 
of representatives of the States at 
variance for final decision or recom¬ 
mendation as the parties may be able 
to agree. 

Second—An agreement that a signa¬ 
tory State may, without being 
charged with unfriendly or unneutral 
conduct, exercise the right (and pos¬ 
sibly accept the obligation) to forbid 
the removal from its territory of 
munitions of war and other forms 
of essentially military aid which it 
has reason to believe are destined for 
the use of any other signatory State 
which, in the judgment of the 
former, goes to war in violation of 
the foregoing undertaking. 


Eagleton Criticizes Senate. 


The severest critic of the Senate 


and of America's foreign policy was 
Dr. Clyde Eagleton: of the Interna¬ 
tional Law Department in New York 
University. He agreed that "super¬ 
ficially" it appeared as if we had 
kept pace fairly well with the de¬ 
velopment of pacific settlement. He 
held that the truest indication of this 
superficial ity was the S enate's d e- 
mand that it be permitted to pass 
upon the question ^whether or not 
an issue arising under a treaty was 
a proper one for arbitration. 

In the matter of submitting to the 
judicial settlement of justiciable dis¬ 
putes, Dr, Eagleton said: 

"Our attitude has been one of 


Editor Finds Leaders Ignorant. 

Kirby Page, editor of The World 
Tomorrow, declaring he had found 
surprising ignorance among educa¬ 
tors and other leaders concerning 
the meaning of the Monroe Doctrine 
recommended that the Government 
"use the Monroe Doctrine in an ac¬ 
curate sense and not as a synonym 
for 'foreign policy.' " 

Arthur Bullard of Washington, 
who has spent four years studying 
conditions at Geneva, said in part: 

"I believe that the principal reason 
why other countries have been will¬ 
ing to go much further toward gen¬ 
eral and compulsory arbitration than 
we have been is very largely due to 
the development of conference meth¬ 
ods, at Geneva and elsewhere, as an 
instrumentality for dealing with po¬ 
litical questions which cannot safely 
be referred to the judicial procedure 
of arbitration 

Summarizing the arguments, Dr. 
Charles G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr 
College, said he did not like Secre¬ 
tary Kellogg’s statement that "poli¬ 
tical questions cannot be'arbitrafed." 
Political questions, the speaker point¬ 
ed out, were developing continually 
into legal questions. 


Russian Situation Canvassed. 


The Russian situation, and the 
question of recognition by this coun¬ 
try, produced dissimilar conclusions 
from students of the Soviet regime 
at this morning's session. Not even 
among speakers who had spe , - J ime 
in Russia as observers w^ 
nimity of opinion on — 

though in general it wat, _ aat 

immediate recognition by ted 

States was undesirable. 

Silas B. Axtel, a New York mari¬ 
time lawyer who visited Russia with 
the trade union delegation, was the 
severest critic among the five speak¬ 
ers. 


"The object of obtaining recogni¬ 
tion is that large loans may be float¬ 
ed here, so that the Russian Govern¬ 
ment will have money with which 
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to develop her industries and natural 
resources. Why we should expect," 
he declared, "that an obligation sol¬ 
emnly undertaken by such a Govern¬ 
ment now would be fulfilled more 
faithfully than obligations already 
incurred Is more than I can under¬ 
stand." 

Ivy Lee said he sympathized with 
the conclusions of Mr. Axtel that 
recognition at present Is undesirable. 
But he declared the Russian people 
felt that in this country they had 
their real friends and that his feel¬ 
ing had "nothing to do with Social¬ 
ism, Communism or Bolshevism." 

Statements from previous speakers 
that Russia was drifting toward 
capitalism were disputed by Dr. 
Samuel Caban of Syracuse Univer¬ 
sity, who said the country was going 
in the opposite direction—to Social¬ 
ism. 


Mrs. Catt Holds War Inevitable. 


Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt of New 
York opened tonight's discussion of 
disarmament by saying that the 
abolition of war was an impossible 
ideal. 

"It is certain to come as the sun 


is sure to rise tomorrow.," she de¬ 


clared. 


In the laet naval conference at 
Geneva, in Mrs. Catt's opinion, each 
of the three nations approached the 
problem with the thought and belief 
in probable war, and not with the 
determination to cooperate in bring¬ 
ing a reign of certain peace, 
"Disarmament la more political in 
character than military, and more 
psychological than political. Success¬ 
ful and effective disarmament will 
come sooner if the approach is 
through another avenue than a dis¬ 
armament conference." 


Peace "Negative o± War." 

Declaring that eighty-two cents out 
of every dollar paid in Federal taxes 
goes to the maintenance of the insti¬ 
tution of war, she added: 

"War is an institution and peace is 
not. It is merely the negative of war. 
Disarmament should naturally pro¬ 
ceed down to the point necessary for 
adequate self-defense. But who can 
determine when a nation is prepared 
adequately for self defense ? The 


great need is a preliminary i 
arm ameat, and as a prelimlnr 
the erection of a dependable 
institution is an international j 
meat with authority to agree 
definitions, and the vocabulary 
scarcely exceed fifty words, 
ning with war itself.” 

She suggested that a peace i: 
tion be organized and placed 
the State Department To "d 
that department into an active 
for peace." 

The American side of the C 
conference was presented by 
Admiral Hilary P. Jones an 
other speakers at the session 
Norman Hapgood of New York 
resentative Hamilton Fish ol 
York, Representative Henry R. 
bone of Illinois and Rear A 
Thomas P. Magruder. 


An Acknowledgment. 

The New York Times acl 
edges receipt of a contribution 
from J. S. K., in memory ( 
Philip Germansky, for the C 
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Relief, 419 Fourth Avenue. 
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(Continued on Following Page,) 



Under the 


^ /i<}rtf 


Reading Lamp 


SCRP3 NER'S, 

Hollo Wa1teiyBrown has presented In 
the May number of Scribners an 
agrg^QJbjo and altogether hi 

der 


< 3 >- 


— vi, pmu, {>mmsLfni ue veiuu- 

ng lato a pcafer srlist. The high- 
of Ills short. career, na Mr 
Brown lima sketched them, are ex¬ 
tremely Interesting, the author hav¬ 
ing n delightful style. As he eavs at 
the beginning, the artiste Ilf© was "a 
joyous, unaccompanied pursuit,’* . in 
which Bellows"laid out his. own course. 
'’In vying to understand what he 
w&a about, hla family, his friends 
and the public were always a step 
or two behind; In trying to antici¬ 
pate the direction of hJs next 
move, they Tver a always wrong. 
His mother early dreamed that her 
slender, llgftt-hnired son would be¬ 
come a. bishop. His father pro¬ 
posed that his son become a 
banker..But George said; ‘I 
don't want to bo a, banker. I'm 
going to Ohio state. I believe I 
can hunks' the baseball team.’ ■* 

Hot only did he "make” the base¬ 
ball team, but he came to be accepted 
an the greatest shortstop the Ohio 
btato team had ever known. When 
ho finished college, his fellow col¬ 
legians sold, f, of course, you will go 
into profosslonai bpiiibri.il/* artd were 
astounded at his decisive reply. 
”Hu~UhI Tin going to be Bin artist.” 
Ho had never doubted his qualifica¬ 
tions as an artist* and at Ohio State 
he had received encouragement to 
think his abilities were important. 
New York* when be arrived there, 
was not so sure. Was tt possible that 
a fellow from way out In Ohio could 
know anything about art? 

But it was not so many yearn before 
New York began to notice George Bel¬ 
lows, and to talk of him as the man 
who painted "red-blooded American 
life,” for, in art n« in othefr things, be 
followed his Individual way. He 
painted "the things poB^afllpsf every¬ 
day dignity and /significance* but long 
* rented with disdain, all the nnglovi- 
flod struggle of his kind, cried to him 
for expression," Yet, If he— 

“ . . . was hailed as the artist 
who made things anybody .would 
understand; so, too, was he as 
completely misunderstood as ever. 
For If bo was the painter of the 
vigorous, the physically dramaUc, 
he was to he even more the painter 
of the subtle and the Intimate, , . , 
When a man of such capacity to 
go Ills own way emerges from 
surroundings where he might little 
bo expected to apnear, he soon be¬ 
comes 9 , legend. Everybody wants 
(Continued on Following Fege.) 
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THE WORLD TOMORROW. 
Examination of the intent-of Secre 
tary Kellogg's phrase, 1 'Unqualified re- 
pup elation of war ns an Instrument of 
national policy/’ and of the whole 


der thtf ana of thc WHftla 

jug Into d greater artist, Th« high- v; ft J lasuo of 3 he World Tomorrow, 


TY jk • 4 . * - , . ■ !_ AIIM 4. U311 Ell rOl • - 

Under the title, "Senator Borah, Out¬ 
lawry and the League." Mr. Fng e d!s- 
cu^cs the individual points, and 
makes this summary: 

"Armed self-defense Is permitted 
In the outlawry program and in 
the covenant of the league. In 
both plan?, each nation decides 
for itself when a breach of the 
treaty has been committed and 
what measures It should adopt.,.. 
Collective armed defense against a 
violator of a multilateral agree¬ 
ment Is permitted In both pro- 
gTftmfr Neither plan proposes to 
delegaJhe all use of armed force 
by a, nation. Both seek to outlaw 
war as an Instrument of national 
policy, to delegable war nr a 
method of settling International 
disputes.” 

But Mr. Page finds that there are 
grave weaknesses In the plana of both 
Kellogg and Brlimd, because— 

"Neither lays the axe et the root 
of the war system. Neither pro¬ 
poses to delegnlize nil use of arma¬ 
ments by nations. Both schemes 
leave large loopholes for aggressive 
violence,,., .As long ns each nation 
reserves the right to use armed 
force in self defense and to decide 
for Itself when ft is acting In self 
defense* outlawry will be ineffec¬ 
tive. 

Other Important topics discussed 
are; ’”Tha People's Fight for Power.” 

W ^igter; "Hereill Gains 
In Industrial Relations.” by Mary Van 
Kleeck: ”Fa cittern and the Use of 
Force,” by ReJnhokI Neibuhr: "Docs 
lha Foreigner Get Justice in the United 
fefs es?” by Amy Blanche Greene. An 
entirely Individual outlook on the negro 
question is expressed by Zorn Neale 
Hurston, who tells "How It Feels to-be 
Colored Me. 

# # # 

JAPAN. 

Japan’s ancient enthronement cere¬ 
monials, which will again be enacted 
In November when the pVesonL Em- 
pepor IllrohUo* formally ascends Lhe 
ibmne of hi* eouMrS\ are described 
at great length in the month’s lasue 
of the oversea travel magazine. Ja- 
imb, Teruplfl Hoahjno, who Is an of- 
flclal of the bureau of ceremonies, 
gives an outline of tho whole elabo¬ 
rate ritual, which Is divided Into three 
parts; The Zengh or preparatory 
ceremonies; the Hongl* or principal; 
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THE WORLD TOMORROW, 

BxflftrWlM-ioit of (he intent of (Secre¬ 
tary Kellogg';* phrase, fl un,qualified rs- 
tttmd*,flOn of war as nn instrument of 
1 national policy. 0 unci of the whole 
question of out hi wry of war, has been 
thoroughly done by KlrlJy Pago In the 
May Issue of Tim Worm Tomorrow, 
Under the llllo, "Senator Borah. Out¬ 
lawry and the League," Mr, Pngo dis¬ 
cusses the Individual points, and 
makes (his summary: 

"Armed aoLr-dofctmu Is permitted 
In the outlawry program and In 
the Covenant of the league. In 
both plans, each nation decides 
for Itself when a breach of the 
treaty ha a been committed and 
what measures It should atlopL. 

! Collective nr mud defonse again at a 
violator of a multilateral agree¬ 
ment is permitted In both pro- 
grams. Neither plan proposes to 
dolegallsEc all use of armed force 
by a nation. Both seek to outlaw 
wnr as an Instrument Of national 
policy, to deiegfillao war as n 
method of settling International 
disputes. 1 * 

But Mr. Page finds that there arc 
grave weaknesses In the plana of both 
Kellogg and Brlnml, because-* 

'’Neither lays Iho axe at the root 
of the war system. Neither pro¬ 
pones to delegallifa all use of arma¬ 
ments by nations. Both schemes 
leave largo loopholes foe OggttfssEvo 
violence,*. ..As long as each nation 
reserves the right to visa armed 
force In self defense and to deddr 
for itself when It Ik acting In self 
defense, outlawry will bo l a erf ac¬ 
tive," 

Other Important topics discussed 
are; '‘The People's Bight for Power*" 
by Harry W* La id lor; "Eeeent Gains 
In Industrial Relations," by Mary Van 
Kteeek: "Pacifism and Iho Ubc of 
Force," by Rein hold Natbuhr; "Does 
Uio Foreigner Got JJasttce in the United 
Stales?" hy Amy Blanche Greene* An 
entirely Individual outlook on Lhe negro 
nuetilpTi Is expressed by 55nm Neale 
Hurston, who up "How It Feels to he 
Colored Me." 













To Educators and Students: 

Wc want you to know The World Tomorrow, a monthly journal 
edited by Kirby Page. This magazine concentrates on international, 
economic, racial and political questions. In its treatment of these 
problems it goes down to the roots and is fearless in presenting facts 
and opinions. We do not always agree with its point of view. That Is 
one of the reasons why we like to read it* This stimulating publication 
should be made available to all libraries and reading rooms. You will 
be abundantly repaid if you send in a dollar for an eight-month sub¬ 
scription. 

Presidents: sincere h yours , 

Glenn Frank, Wisconsin Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 

D, J, Cowling, Carlton William A. Neilson, Smith 

William J. Hutchins, Berea Mary E. Woolley, Mt. Holyoke 
Tully C. Knoles, College of the Pacific 

To Our Fellow Ministers and Friends: 

We are doing an unusual thing in calling your attention to The 
World Tomorrow, '*a monthly journal looking toward a social order 
based on the religion of Jesus/' edited by Kirby Page, because we are 
of the opinion that you will find it informing and stimulating. 

We do not always agree with the point of view expressed in its 
articles and editorials. Indeed, we could not, because this journal 
makes a practice of presenting various sides of a given question. Its 
columns arc filled with valuable information and illustrations. Its 
insistent challenge that wc take Jesus more seriously in our group 
relations, as well as in our personal lives, is a constant spur. We arc 
of the opinion that you would do well to send a dollar for a trial sub¬ 
scription. 

Sincerely yours , 

Harry Emerson Fosdick Francis J. McConnell 

S. Parkes Cadman Daniel A. Poling 

Charles W. Gilkey Joseph Fort Newton 

Books You Will Want 

THE WORLD TOMORROW Regular Both 

Price for 

with Dollars and World Peace, by Kirby Page .$3.50 $2.00 

with Does Civilization Need Religion? by Reinhold Niebuhr . 4.00 2.75 


Special Introductory Offer, The World Tomorrow, 8 months for $1 

THE WORLD TOMORROW, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 

Please enter my subscription for one year. (I enclose $2.00, Canada $2.25, Foreign $2.50.) 

or Send your 8 month introductory subscription to The World Tomorrow for the $1.00 enclosed to 

I am interested in your joint offer of. for $ Send 

these to the addresses given below. 

Name .Street.City and State. 

(On joint offers for Canada add 50c to above prices; foreign $1,00) w.rr. 

(Books may be sent to one address and magazine subscriptions to another.) 
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UNITY AND DISUNITY 
IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


Edited by 
Dexter Perkins 

Department of History and Government , University of Rochester 


Steps Toward the Outlawry of War 


S ince the 2.8th of last December a most important discussion 
has been carried on by the Secretary of State of the United 
States, on the one hand, and by Aristide Briand, the 
French minister of Foreign Affairs, upon the other. It has 
to do with the fundamental problem which is often described 
as the outlawry of war. 

The origin of this discussion is to be found in a speech of 
M. Briand’s made more than a year ago in which he proposed 
that the French and American governments agree as between 
themselves to outlaw war. A formal proposal for the drafting of 
such a treaty was made by the French government in June, but 
for some time negotiations made little headway. And then, in 
December, Secretary Kellogg opened a vigorous discussion with 
his note of the z8th. This note was written only after consulting 
the members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate, 
and especially Senator Borah. It is, indeed, to be assumed that in 
every step of the exchanges of view which have taken place 
since that time, the Secretary of State is proceeding in close 
contact with Mr. Borah, if he is not in large measure actually 
guided by his advice. 

The note of the z8th of December proposed, in place of a mere 
agreement between the United States and France, a general 
declaration of the principal nations of the world renouncing war 
as an instrument of national policy, and suggested a common 
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TWO STRONG MEN STAND FACE TO FACE IIC) 

working against the international anarchy and chaos of today, 
for and toward an international cooperation that may be the 
promise of tomorrow. 

In the truest sense the contact of Asia with the Western world 
means that in the ceaseless course by which the divergent streams 
of humanity tend to unite, no nation that will live and prosper 
can remain passive, whether that nation be Chinese or Indian or 
any other; for the mighty flood of human progress will tear it 
from its moorings unless it contribute its share to the general 
progress and the perfection toward which humanity is striving, 
its share toward hastening the disappearance of prejudices based 
on race, religion, nation, caste and class, toward hastening the 
arrival of an era when divergence of individual opinion shall be 
the sole effective test of the separateness of mankind. 

Stress therefore upon the approximation of thought and good¬ 
will, upon what has been mutually given and mutually received 
between the two great centers of civilization, East and West, 
serves to emphasize the interdependence of mankind which lies 
at the root of world unity. 

When we of the West become thoroughly conscious of our 
indebtedness to the Orient for many of the essentials of our cul¬ 
ture, and when they in the East acknowledge in like manner what 
has come from the Occident to put them abreast of the life that 
betokens the modern age with its mighty conquest of the forces 
of nature, then and then only notions of respective superiority 
and inferiority will yield to a concept of potential equality. This 
in its turn will make clear to all of us that actual differences 
between human beings are primarily those peculiar to individuals, 
and are determinable by the larger or smaller opportunities each 
may have to rise in the scale of useful achievement. Ours indeed 
is a realm of spiritual endeavor replete with possibilities, un¬ 
limited. If turned to effect they may cause the noble words of 
Edith Cavell—“Patriotism is not enough”—to take on the 
meaning that the fact of a common humanity transcends the 
bounds of states, diffusing over earth in its entirety a conscious¬ 
ness of meaning never attained before. 
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effort of the two governments to bring such a declaration into 
being. 

This note was answered by the French government on the 
5th of January. From the very beginning of the discussion down 
to the present day the Quai d’Orsay has approached the problem 
from a slightly different angle than the government of the United 
StateSj though, as will be seen, it is not to be inferred that the 
differences between them are irreconcilable. The essence of the 
difference lies in the fact that France is bound by the terms of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, and by certain other special en¬ 
gagements which must be taken into consideration by the direc¬ 
tors of her policy. Under the Covenant, armed action is in some 
instances permissible. In particular, such action is permissible 
against a nation which has broken the promises of Articles nor 
13 to submit its disputes with other states either to arbitration, 
judicial inquiry, or a process of conciliation before resort to war. 
Indeed, the underlying conception of this great international 
compact is that such a law-breaking state will have turned 
against it the economic force, and if necessary, the military 
force, of some or all of the members of the League. 

To the French mind, and indeed to the Continental mind in 
general, this idea of punitive action is of considerable importance. 
A mere promise to abstain from war, so the argument runs, is 
worthless. In some fashion the state which breaks such a promise 
must be punished. Provision must be made for some kind of 
action against it. And such action may be military action, de¬ 
fensible as a measure of international police rather than as war 
in the exact sense of the term. In following out this idea, the 
French government has subscribed to the treaties of Locarno, 
which contemplate war against an aggressor nation, and by 
these treaties it is bound as well as by the terms of the Covenant. 
The great question at issue in the Franco-American negotiations 
is whether the French and American points of view on the 
question of coercive action against a wantonly aggressive state 
can be harmonized. France, and indeed the European nations in 
general, will probably show a very luke-warm interest in a mere 
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engagement not to resort to war - they will view in a very different 
fashion an engagement not to resort to war to which some kind 
of machinery of enforcement is attached 

Viewed in another light, what is at stake in the discussions 
now goirig on is whether the United States will, in any deg«e or 

helo in som"’ 1,1 mainaini "g world peace. Is ft ready to 
!i P t u ™ 7 ’ ( not in a military way but in 

' Z^of™ h 0the ° The ~™ 

character of such a question is obvious. 

To return to the Franco-American negotiations, the French 

t™"’ r 1 ° f ^ ° bligad0nS Und£f the Covenant and 

of thez8th J V irtt °u “ d Mr ' KdIOgg ’ S commun ication 
wil h,v rn b£r WUh th£ announcem ent that it was 

mssionU r\ , ln “ agfeement t0 renounce a11 wars “,/ 
f f . ”' Thls P Jirase the American Secretary of State found 

a'little in h i S n ° K M*™** »' ft waned for 

Franc u " -?. Dces op a reai a '“ co, ' cl were very remote. That 
ranee would or will consent to any emasculation of the Covenant 

of the League or to the surrender of the security afforded her by 
the treaties of Locarno, is hardly to be expected 7 

downin' h '“T T ,,0t dr0pPt:t1 ' Indecd « has continued 

down to date and at this writing the French and American 
gove nments have agreed to approach in common the oS 
principal governments of the world. M. Briand still makes certain 
important reserves, but the differences between him and M r 

iogg are apparently not considered sufficiently serious to 
constitute a bar to further action. 7 

Perhaps the most important aspect of the whole matter is 

SKS *7? 1° rah iS ^ "—on; 

Se" re / , of the Fora «" Relations Committee of the 

Senate, devolves a great responsibility, and with him rests the 

power to cripple or to advance the activities of the State Sw 

r He has obviously been pursuing the latter course. ? 

onsider for example, the question of reconciling such an 

nfm of "the^L Kd T° SS proI T d with Ae terms of ?he Cove¬ 
nant of the League. To meet this difficulty Senator Borah has 
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suggested the following ingenious conception. If one of the states 
signatory to the proposed treaty should violate it, that would 
automatically release all the others from their engagement with 
respect to it. Under such circumstances, then, the signatory states 
which were also members of the League would be free to fulfil 
their obligations, even to resort to force against the aggressor. 
There is, then, no real incompatibility between the State Depart¬ 
ment proposal and the European treaties above referred to. This 
interesting concept has been promptly appropriated by M. 
Briand in his last note to the American government. In this note, 
in which in general he expresses his willingness to proceed to 
negotiate the proposed treaty, he stipulates specifically that 
violation by one of the parties shall release the others from its 
terms as against the violator. ■- 

Even more interesting, however, as illustrating Mr. BoralKs 
thought, is the statement published in the Sunday New York \ 
Times on March 15. In an interview given to Mr. Kirby Page, \ 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee expresses the J 
opinion that, in the case of the breach of such a compact as is'' 
under discussion, - ^ is “inconceivable” that the United'States 
would not take some measures to punish such an aggressor. What 
those measures should be must be determined, says the Senator, 
by the United States itself. But complete acquiescence in the 
wanton ignoring of the obligations thus imposed is not to be 
expected for a moment. 

Such a statement brings the French and American views into 
closer contact than ever before. In expressing these sentiments 
Senator Borah is advancing materially the prospects of a successful 
negotiation. His views will doubtless influence Mr. Kellogg 
very materially, and the knowledge of his attitude will encourage 
the Secretary of State to proceed toward constructive action. 

It is entirely possible, therefore, that something quite im¬ 
portant will come out of the Briand-Kellogg negotiations. It 
may be that the way is being paved for an agreement, outside the 
Covenant of the League, which will none the less align the 
United States with the other great nations of the world in re- 
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nouncing war, and in providing an effective machinery for 
punishing the aggressor. 

On the other hand, a false optimism is dangerous. In an 
election year, when timid counsels almost universally prevail, 
progress on a conception so large as that of the outlawry of war, 
is bound to be slow. And, more important still, there is no telling 
what the Senate of the United States will do to a general treaty 
of the kind proposed if the matter ever comes to that stage. The 
tactics of the enemies of all peace agreements in the Senate is 
always the same. It is to emasculate such measures by numerous 
reservations. Such reservations require only a majority vote, and 
can be drawn in such an attractive form as to command the 
support of many members. Yet, by such means, many an inter¬ 
national engagement for peace has been made illusory, in practical 
fact. 

It is something, however, that the United States has again i 

entered into an international discussion aimed at the destruction i 

of the war-system. In their implications the Kellogg-Briand I 

negotiations are as far-reaching as any that have been attempted 
by the American government in many a year. Their success, like 
that of most other projects in politics, will probably depend in 
large measure upon just how vigorous is the interest, and how 
tenacious the purpose, of the people of this country. 
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tional pale metaphysical abstrac¬ 
tions. It is spiritually akin to 
such important contemporary 
thinking as Whitehead's Science 
and the Modern World. 

Savonarola: A Biography in Dra¬ 
matic Episodes. Robert M. 
McBride. $5.) The most valu¬ 
able of the flood of biographies 
in dramatic form that I have en¬ 
countered. An important Chris¬ 
tian figure in an important his¬ 
torical period, both vividly por¬ 
trayed. 

A Book of Modern Prayers. Mc- 
Comb. (Longmans, Green. 
$1.50.) A selection of prayers 
from Methson, Hoyland, Jowell, 
Martineau, and others, each fol¬ 
lowed by a paragraph (often 
from sources not readily avail¬ 
able) by Drummond, von Hiigel, 
Maeterlinck, Inge, James, etc. 
Those who valued Oldham's De¬ 
votional Diary will value this. 


THE PAST IN PAGEANT 

HE story of the birth and 
development of-the Student 
Christian Association Move¬ 
ment lends itself easily to por¬ 
trayal in pageant form. Such 
a pageant is now under prep¬ 
aration and its first presenta¬ 
tion is promised for the Stu¬ 
dent Secretaries' Assembly at 
Estes Park next summer. The 
pageant will present vividly 
but in rather simple and repro- 
duceable form, the " dramatic 
story of the Student Associa¬ 
tion Movement, from its birth 
at Louisville half a century ago, 
to the present, when it includes 
within its family the students 
of twenty-seven nations, and 
finally a “forward look” into 
the future. In the autumn 
copies of the pageant will be 
made available to local Associa¬ 
tions who may wish to repro¬ 
duce it on their own campuses. 
Requests should be sent early 
to national headquarters. 


from such a consummation. Every 
year there is an especial awakening 
in some section of the country in 
connection with which the Colleges 
enjoy a season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. Through the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, these con¬ 
ventions might thus be made centers 
from which blessed influences would 
flow through all the Colleges, and 
ultimately tell for good throughout 
the whole national life. 

Cannot we then, in order to perfect 
measures that will lead to a realiz¬ 
ation of such blessed results as we 
have been able to present only by 
way of suggestion, make arrange¬ 
ments to meet each other through 
delegates at a convention to be held 
some time during The present year? 
The idea of an independent conven¬ 
tion composed exclusively of College 
delegates to be held in the Spring at 
some central point, has been con¬ 
sidered. After advice from various 
sources and a careful consideration 
of the whole subject, however, it 
is our decided opinion that the 
best plan would be our attendance at 
the annual convention of the Y. M. C. 
A. which is to be held at Louisville, 
Ky., on June 6th-10th. In this con¬ 
vention we could both receive and 
impart good. The committee having 
charge of the arrangements for the 
convention is willing to devote a 
portion of the time to a discussion of 
Christian work in Colleges. At some 
time during the continuance of that 
convention we can, also, hold a separ¬ 
ate meeting of College delegates to 
consider such subjects as we have 
suggested. . . . 

We entreat you, as brothers in 
Christ, to give the whole subject a 
careful and prayerful consideration; 
and communicate to us at your earliest 
convenience the result of your delib¬ 
erations. We hope you will feel free 
to offer any suggestions occurring to 
you regarding the subject; and, if 
any other plan for attaining the de¬ 
sired end seems preferable, that you 
will submit it. 

As soon as possible, after hearing 
from the various Colleges of the 
land, we will notify you as to the 
favor with which the project is re¬ 
ceived, and will inform you of the 
definite arrangements agreed upon 
by a majority of the Colleges. 

Pray for us, Dear Brothers, and 
for the success of our work; and we 
shall continue to pray that God's 
blessing may attend you all. 

R. M. Mateer, 

W. M. Smith, 

H. M. McDonald, 

A. W. Halsey, 

F. V. Harris, 

Committee on behalf of Philadelphian 

Society of. Princeton College. 


Don Juan. Jose Martinez Ruiz Azo- 
rin. (Knopf. $2.) A hors 
d'ceuvre yet spiritually nourish¬ 
ing fare in the form of a neatly 
bound little volume. Brief, liv¬ 
ing sketches of Spanish village 
life, suffused by a quaint sugges¬ 
tion of one interpretation of the 
simple yet profound W ay of 
Life. 


Kenneth Saunders 

(Professor at Pacific School of 
Religion) 

England. Dean Inge. (Scrib¬ 
ners. $3.) 

China Through Chinese Eyes. T. 
T. Lew and others. (Doran. 
$1.25.) 

Mahatma Gandhi. Gray and Par- 
ekh. (Association Press. $1.50.) 

The Changing East. H. A. Spend¬ 
er. (Stokes. $3.) 

Religion in the MakTIng. Alfred N. 
Whi tehead. (M ac m i 1 Ian $1.50.) 


Kirby Page j 

(Editorl The World Tomorrow) 

Oddly for not) three of Mr. Page's 
recommendations duplicated titles al¬ 
ready given. We., therefore here list 
only two of his selections.) 

Essays on Nationalism. Carlton J. 
H. Hayes. (Macmillan $3.50.) 

Imperialism and World Politics. 
Parker T. Moon. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 


Requests should be sent early 
to national headquarters. 


LOUISVILLE CALL 

(Carried forward from p. 248) 

We believe that a system of corre¬ 
spondence would tend to accom¬ 
plish the results which we have men¬ 
tioned. We are aware that the 
greater part of the Christian work 
in 'Colleges must be done by the 
personal labor of students one with 
another, but we think that letters 
from the Christian organization of 
one College to that of another would 
do much to arouse the zeal necessary 
for active and successful Christian 
work. Christian interest would be 
awakened, Christian sympathy be 
communicated, and revivals in true 
religion spread from one College to 
another. In addition to such good re¬ 
sults springing from this correspond¬ 
ence, much good might be accom¬ 
plished through it by establishing in¬ 
ter-visits for the purpose of Christian 
work between the students of colleges 
situated near each other. 

By deliberating together, we may 
also be able—in some way—to 
establish an Intercollegiate association 
of a Christian character that would 
greatly enhance the desirable results 
referred to. We are all aware of the 
vast benefits derived from inter¬ 
collegiate relations in other regards. 
Then why should not we, as 
Christians, endeavor to secure, on a 
higher spiritual plane, a similar 
fruitage for the blessed Master? 
Reflection will suggest to you the 
many good results which may flow 
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who immediately became his patron and gave him commis¬ 
sion for many years. In one of his most famous paintings, 
“The Death of General Wolfe,” he departed from the custom 
of the artists of the day by giving his characters the costumes 
of the day in which they lived rather than clothe them in 
Greek or Roman garb, as had been done up to that time. At 
the time this was regarded as an epoch-making innovation. 
Many of his paintings are of a religious character, such as 
“Christ Healing the Sick”; the “Crucifixion”; the “Ascen¬ 
sion,” etc. Of his pictures, “Christ Healing the Sick,” “Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians,” and the “Death of the Pale Horse” 
are in Philadelphia, while another, kingdom,” is in Boston. 

His pictures, which number about 400, are of heroic 
size and display much inventive power and great skill in com¬ 
position. But they are monotonously reddish-brown in col¬ 
oring, and, despite their facility,.lack spirit and imaginative 
value. His position in early American art has won for him 
a recognition somewhat in excess of his actual merit. He was 
one of the founders of the British Royal Acedemy and later 
on became its president. 
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Has the cross still a meaning for our modern generation ? 
Or is it also one of those ideas and traditions which have out- 

™ „ » m i lived their usefulness? There 

The Meaning of the Cross , X1 _ , . , 

. , f are signs of the tunes which, 

m Modern Life , . ,, Z 1 

to many, seem to indicate that 

the cross no longer has a meaning for this worldly, sophisti¬ 
cated, money- and pleasure-mad generation, and there are 
those, many of them in places of leadership, even in the 
church, who have no use for it. And if we identify the cross 
with certain ideas of the atonement, or limit it to a certain 
theory of reconciliation between God and man we can easily 
see why modern men and women do not understand the cross 
and have no use for it. And there have always been those 
who were “enemies of the cross of Christ whose end, is per¬ 
dition, whose god is the belly, and whose glory is iiYibeir 
shame, who mind earthly things,” Phil. 3: 18. 

Any one, however, who has heard Kirby Page’s message, 
“The Meaning of the Cross in ]\|odem Life,” knows that the 
cross does still have a real meaning for these modem days, 
and the conviction is made more complete by the clear reason¬ 
ing and forceful eloquence with which he drives home his ar¬ 
guments. Belief in and companionship^with God, he tglls us, 
is the central fact of Jesus’ experience. Since - all men and 
women everywhere are brothers and sisters, children of one 
Father, Jesus chooses the virtues of the family as his standard 
of conduct. Good members of the family are characterized 
by sympathy, kindliness, love, forbearance, patience, forgive¬ 
ness and sacrifice. The heart of Jesus’ message is contained 
in the challenge: “Love your enemies, do good to them that 
hate yon, bless them that curse yon, pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you,” which cannot be fully understood with¬ 
out remembering how intensely and desperately was the Jew- 
ish hatred of Rome. In his effort to overcome the evil of his 
day Jesus refuses to use the weapons of Satan to cast out 
Satan, but chooses rather to rely upon the persuasive power 
of love incarnated in life. 


However, Jesus does not anticipate an easy or immediate 
victory over evil. On the contrary, he foretells his own cru¬ 
cifixion and warns the disciples that they also run the risk of 
being persecuted and killed if they follow him. Yet he chal¬ 
lenges them to resist evil by doing good and deliberately and 
cheerfully to take the consequences of relying upon spiritual 
weapons. Jesus says it is better for the innocent to die, if 
necessary, than to retaliate evil with evil. 

The challenge to us, as present-day disciples of Jesus, is 
clear and unmistakable. Time, energy, money and even life 
itself must be devoted to the practical task of creating social 
processes through which evil may be overcome with good. The 
hundreds of millions of dollars now being spent annually 
upon armaments and weapons of violence must be used in a 
world-wide educational campaign to create understanding, 
sympathy and cooperation between nations, races and classes. 
Tens of thousands of our ablest men and women must equip 
themselves for leadership in this gigantic undertaking. We 
must have all faith in the latent capacity of evildoers to re¬ 
spond to kindliness and love and trust God for ultimate vic¬ 
tory. 

Above all, modern disciples of Jesus must be willing to 
take the consequences of following his example and guidance. 
Overcoming evil is dangerous business. Evil can be overcome 
with good only when we are willing to endure ignominy, dis¬ 
comfort, pain and even death rather than abandon our ideal 
or forsake our method. 

This meaning of the cross does not conflict with any 
theory of the atonement one may hold, but rather deepens 
and expands At. toward-a larger life and a greater service for 
humanity. 

WHEN JESUS WAS GLAD 

Luke 10: 17-20 

“Nevertheless in this rejoice not, that the spirits are 
subject unto you; but rejoice that your names are icrit- 
ten in heaven” Luke 10: 20. 

A certain Lentulus, the ostensible predecessor of Pontius 
Pilate, is said to have written to the Roman senate a report 
concerning Jesns, containing a description of him, in which 
the statement appears that the author had never seen Jesus 
smile, but had often seen him weep. The report is unauthen- 
tic, of course, but there are very many good Christians (if 
one can be a good Christian in spite of a false impression of 
Jesus) who seem to behave on that principle. For Luke tells 
ns, 10: 21, that Jesns rejoiced in the Holy Spirit, and the 
writer at least cannot believe that he did this without showing 
some of the joy on his countenance. It is quite likely, also, 
that on the many occasions when Jesns praised God or 
thanked him, his face showed the nature of his feelings. On 
this occasion, at any rate, we have good reason to believe that 
Jesns was very glad indeed. 

And there was good reason for his happiness. He would 
not have been truly human if he had not shown pleasure at 
the joyful enthusiasm of the seventy disciples because of the 
success they had experienced. This was the first laymen’s 
evangelistic campaign in the history of Christianity, and it 
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though they were, the guests of honor were given little time to 
express their surprise. A silver wreath was placed upon the 
row of the bride by the president of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
and a silver sprig in the lapel of the bridegroom’s coat; and Rev 
and Mrs. Dreusicke with their family of four sons and one daugh! 
ter were asked to lead the procession into the church. 

Here a beautiful service was conducted by Rev. Hoefer of 
Chicago. Prayer was offered by Prof. D. Irion, of Elmhurst Col¬ 
lege. Inspiring addresses were given, in German by Rev. G. 
Plassmann of Bensenville, and in English by Rev. Wm. Kreis 
of Dolton. Rev. M. Hoefer performed the jubilee service and in¬ 
voked the divine blessing upon the couple on the occasion of their 
anniversary. Pleasing musical numbers were furnished by the 
organist and the orchestra. 

Just before the conclusion t>f the service, Mr. H. Henke, pres- 
ident of St. John’s in behalf of the congregation, presented Rev. 
and Mrs. Dreusicke with a box containing one hundred seventy- 
five silver dollars, a splendid token of the esteem in which the 
pastor and his family are held by their church. 

After many congratulations had been spoken, the guests 
were seated to a delicious banquet served by the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Here Mr. H. Hageman, president of the Brotherhood 
spoke words of appreciation and presented the pastor with a gift! 

Prof. Carl Bauer, of Elmhurst College, did the honors as 
toastmaster. Each of the visiting pastors, the first speaker be¬ 
ing Prof. D. Irion, responded eloquently, as did also those of the 
ladies called on by the toastmaster. Interspersed with humor 
many were the remarks lauding Rev. A. Dreusicke and family 
Between toasts, melody was furnished by local musicians. Rev' 
A. Dreusicke in his closing reply expressed gratitude to the local 
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church and all others who had assisted in the celebration and 
dS; a“ d §1 ° ry t0 G ° d Wh ° ^ through good 

bv hymn ‘‘ Behold tow good and pleasant” and a prayer, 
. an. Irion marked the close of a beautiful day 

Dr@USicke and famil y have done excellent work in their 

«r2r<£, °" in u “^ *»o 

happiness. ’ SPare them many more years of service and 

E. F. Pinckert. 


News Items 

Rev. C. J. Keppel, executive secretary of our Board of Re 
igious Education, recently spent two days with the ministers 

" r ttoSCh* n’uS.TJ Xd - “ «>* preparations 

In ttl, Z re aCI ^ ” h “°‘ C “‘ ra “ tal ' “ ■* »* 


On Feb. 27 Rev. Paul Schaeffer preached his first sermon in 
Morrell Park Evangelical Church, Baltimore, Md. 

While some Evangelical ministers have introduced the inno- 

P T hlnS With ° Ut &0W,1S ’ We have a returiMto 

JL° custom of their fathers in other denominations. The 
gown has many advantages. It is a uniform which sets the pastor 

in/infto™ ° ther f® rSons during the service; it exerts a solemniz- 
1 B influence on the people; tradition is in favor of if it over¬ 
comes the tailoring element, discouraging comparison as to qual- 

Philip Volimer. 


READERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE TO t'Lttq nrm _ 

OR SUGGESTIONS CONCERNING SOCIAL SERVICE OR PUBLIC IT ™ S ° F ™™ E1!ST . REPORTS 

BROTHERHOOD, BIBLE CLASS, W»,E»S « ™ W< “ CH ™ °“ TH ™ 

news items erom charitable institutions ap»,l,ate“™ BE IN ™ ESTED 

CHARITIES SHOULD RE SENT TO REV. S. KRUSE, «T RO S e£™ nStoS SsSO^ ’ 


Kirby Page in St. Louis 

The visit of Kirby Page, well-known lecturer and author, 
secretary of the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, and edb 
tor of The World Tomorrow, February 20-23, was an occasion of 
unusual importance to the religious forces of St. Louis The 
foolish and abortive “warning” of certain military instructors at 
Washington University, who showed their ignorance of both Mr 
Page and of Bolshevism by calling him “bolshivistic,” only 
served to bring out larger audiences in the three public addresses 
he delivered on Sunday, February 20. Mr. Page was the speaker 
in the morning service at the Second Presbyterian Church, a 
leading church in the West End, or exclusive residential section 
of the city, in the North Side Y. M. C. A. at 4:00 P M and in 
a city-wide mass meeting of Evangelical men and women at St 
Peter’s Evangelical Church at 8:00 P. M. His messages in 
both the churches were stirring and forceful, and he brought to 
all who heard him a new and deeper conception of the social 
significance of the Christian religion. The line of thought dis¬ 
cussed in the evening address was briefly outlined on the editorial 
page last week. 

Mr. Page’s addresses in the North Side Y. M. C. A. and at 
Bethel Church nearby, where a young people’s rally was in prog¬ 
ress, dealt with the situation in Russia, and the Christian atti¬ 
tude toward war, respectively. At noon on Monday 200 ministers 
of greater St. Louis heard him pleading for attention on the part 
of the nation to the danger points in all present international 


laid t V mter - allied debts and reparations, and that re¬ 

lated to our national policy of protection as extended to the prop¬ 
erty interest of the United States in foreign countries In an 
vemng adress before a dinner attended by representatives of 
churches and social agencies Mr. Page stressed the fact thlfthe 
industries of the United States, as of all manufacturing nations 

industrial CUr t rent ° f imP ° rtS ° f ^ material - ^ a result the 
tbeT h r ^ are C ° mpeting with ^creasing intensity for 
the trade of the nations that produce raw material. This compe¬ 
tition has in the past been a chief source of war and the nledls 
for international conferences and the development of interna- 

r al fri6ndship - ^ da Y Mr. Page spoke at a .el Z 
conferences with Y. M. C. A. leaders and in the evening on the 
Chnstian attnude toward war to the Washington University 
Y M. C. A., and on Wednesday he spoke to the students at Eden 

chlcTl the aftern °° n and at Union Avenue Christian 
church m the evening. The number of people thus reached bv 

arguments for a Christian reorganization of the social order was 

to the 7 T the l6aTen ° f the Kinsdom «* God as applied 

manv ofTh! I ™ and Wrongs of toda Y set working in 
many of the choicest spirits of the city, 

t,mitT% W u Uld earneStly UrgS aU ° Ur readers to miss no oppor- 
unity of hearing an address by Kirby Page. His modest Chris- 

tian spirit, his earnest forceful plea on behalf of the spirit of 
Jesus, his simple language and convincing arguments, and his 
nk and fearless attitude toward all the stirring problems of 
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CENTRAL FUND 
LINKS AGENCIES 
AIDING PACIFISM 


Church and Socialists in 
Same Propaganda. 


BY ARTHUR SEARS HENNING. 

ARTICLE 5. 

Washington, P. C., July 13. [Spe¬ 
cial.]—The link between the pacifists, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and 
other church propagandist (organiza¬ 
tions on the one hand and the So¬ 
cialists and Communists on the other 
is the American Fund for Public Serv¬ 
ice, which subsidizes a multitude- of 
radical agencies for the promotion of 
pacifism and the " class struggle/’ 

This agen-cy, controlled by Social¬ 
ists and Communists, is commonly 
known as the Garland .fund, having 
originally been the $1,000,000 inherit¬ 
ance of Charles Garland, a radical, 
who recently served a prison term 
for connection with a free, love colony. 

The Garland fund directors are 
Roger N. Baldwin, H. H. Broach, Mor¬ 
ris L. Ernst, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, 
Lewis S. Gannett, Benjamin Gitlow, 
Clinton S. Golden, Janies Weldon 
Johnson, Freda Kirchwey, Robert W. 
Dunn, Scott Nearing and Norman M. 
Thomas. 

Noted Ki&dicals Involved. 

Until recently the board of trustees 
included Robert Morss Lovett, chair¬ 
man of the socialistic League for In¬ 
dustrial Democracy, and William Z. 
Foster, who as head of the Trade 
Union Educational league with head¬ 
quarters in Chicago directs the com¬ 
munistic boring from within the ranks 
of organized labor. Gitlow and Near¬ 
ing are communists. Gitlow served 
part of a prison sentence for subver¬ 
sive utterances, being pardoned by 
Gov. A1 Smith. 

Dismissed from two colleges for his 
radicalism Nearing became a lecturer 
in the Rand School of Social Science, 
a Socialist institution, with which he 
more recently severed his connection 
^hen he became a ComnvunisL In 
10 ] T <J he and the Rand school were 
indited tjuderiSlbe tumtonrtga act/for 


A. Weigle^ Prof. Jerome Davis, Kirby 
Page, and Bishop Francis J. McCon¬ 
nell. 

The Garland fund financed the pub¬ 
lication of the Lane pamphlet by the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation as propa¬ 
ganda for the abolition of military 
training in schools and colleges. This 
pamphlet was written by Winthrop D. 
Lane, a Socialist, who is an officer of 
the League for Industrial Democracy, 
also largely financed by the Garland 
fund. 

Feeding College Youth. 

The Lane pamphlet was widely cir¬ 
culated by the League for Industrial 
Democracy, which " bores from with¬ 
in " the colleges, the Civil Liberties 
union, the Fellowship of Reconcilia¬ 
tion, the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, all 
financed in part by the Garland fund, 
the Fellowship for a Christian Social 
Order and to some extent by the Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches. 

The pamphlet is a radical, pacifistic 
attack on the provisions of the na¬ 
tional defense act of 1920 for the estab¬ 
lishment of reserve officers training 
corps units in schools and colleges. 

The Lane pamphlet was indorsed by 
a committee of churchmen, educators 
and radicals, including the Rev. Sam¬ 
uel Cavert, Harold A. Hatch, Freder¬ 
ick Lynch, the Rev. C. C. Morrison, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Kirby 
Page, and Stanley High of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

Through the radical monthly, the 
World Tomorrow, the editor of which 
is Kirby Page, radical pacifist and 
chairman* of the executive committee 


of the Fellowship for a Christian So¬ 
cial Order, the Garland fund, b|j 
means of fin anc ial support, reaches 
another tentacle into the churches, the 
Y. M. C. A., and the schools. 

These of Another Brand. 

While the extreme "right” is being 
thus peacefully penetrated the “left” 
wing receives careful and intensive 
cultivation by the trustees of the Gav- 
land fund. Among the left wing in¬ 
stitutions receiving subsidies from 
the Garland fund are the “ Daily 
Worker," organ of the communists; 
the Rand School of Social Science, 
a socialist college; several communist 
schools; the Federated press which sup¬ 
plies news matter and propaganda to 
communist, socialist and other radical 
organs; and a multitude of others 
ranging all the way from a committee 
to study “ American imperialism " to 
"a group of students at Northwest¬ 
ern university and Garrett Biblical in¬ 
stitute, Evanston, Ill., for anti-mili¬ 
taristic movement. **■ 

The American Civil Liberties union, 
which specializes in legal defense of 
radicals, receives large subsidies from 
the Garland fund. A majority of the 
Garland fund trustees are leaders m 
the union. The chairman of the union 
is the Rev. Harry F, Ward, the radical 
clergyman who is connected with the 
social service commission of the Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches and secretary 
of the Methodist federation for social 
service. 

Illustration of Philosophy. 

Under the doctrine of the Civil Lib¬ 
erties Union, the advocacy of any vio¬ 


lence, even assassination, ought never 
to be interfered with by law. 

" No man,” said Roger Baldwin, di¬ 
rector of the union, " should ever be 
locked up for , what he says—even if 
he advocates overthrowing the gov¬ 
ernment by violence or advises the 
destruction of property. The time to 
lock him up is when he starts to do 
something. If some one who hears 
him takes his advice and starts some¬ 
thing, lock them both up. He who di¬ 
rectly advises a criminal act is equally 
guilty with him who does it. But un¬ 
less there is an act, done or attempt¬ 
ed, the utterance should not be pun¬ 
ished. The only way to judge the ef¬ 
fect of words is by acts.” 

Unfortunately for the. legality of this 
doctrine, the United States Supreme 
court held the contrary in sustaining 
the conviction of Benjamin Gitlow, a 
Garland fund trustee, for subversive 
utterances, and, more recently, the 
conviction of Anita Whitne.y for viola¬ 
tion of the California criminal syndi¬ 
calism law. 

Copying Sinclair and London. 

The League for Industrial Democ¬ 
racy, of which Robert Morss Lovett of 
the University of Chicago is president, 
is merely a new name for the Intercol¬ 
legiate Socialist society, founded by 
Upton Sinclair and Jack London soing 
twenty years ago " to promote an intel¬ 
ligent understanding, of the labor 
movement and of* the movement 
toward a new social 'order based on 
production for use and not for profit." 

Closely related in propaganda activi¬ 
ties are the Fellowship for a Christian 
Social order, of which Sherwood Eddy, 


wealthy international secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., is chairman and princi¬ 
pal financial supporter, and the radical 
monthly, " The World Tomorrow," 
which is liberal]y subsidized by the 
Garland fund f and the editor of which 
is Kirby Page/radical pacifist, chair¬ 
man of the executive committee of the 
Fellowship, and member of the Federal 
Council of Churches. 

The Fellowship headquarters are 
maintained in conjunction with the of¬ 
fice of Mr. Eddy in the Y. M. C. A. 
general offices m New York City. Here 
is issued a vast volume of propaganda, 
chiefly on social, industrial and inter¬ 
national questions and the promotion 
of world peace. The Fellowship cir¬ 
culates the literature writ&n by the 
Socialists of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, the Fellowship joining the 
latter organization in the aim to elimi¬ 
nate “ production for individual profit 
and power rather than for social use 
and service.” 

Admirers of Sovietism. 

Among the members of the national 
committee df the Fellowship are nearly 
all the members of Federal Council of 
Churches, the Socialists, and other 
radicals who sponsored the Lane anti- 
military training pamphlet. 

Eddy conducts annual foreign travel 
parties for international propaganda 
purposes. The party he piloted 
through Russia last year urged on 
its return that the United States ac¬ 
cept the soviets' proposal to parley 
on the matter of payment of debts and 
claims as a prerequisite to recognition. 
Tlje Coolidge administration has taken 
the position that recognition will not 


be accorded unless the soviet govern¬ 
ment declares without bargaining its 
willingness to pay the Russian war 
debt to the United States and compen¬ 
sate Americans for confiscated proper¬ 
ties. * ^ . 

Eddy is taking a party abroad again 
this summer. ** The party/' he an¬ 
nounces, " will be restricted to persons 
in public life who will actively pro¬ 
mote better international relations 
upon their return, and who, through 
editorial responsibility, public speak¬ 
ing or writing, will be able to exert 
wide influence on public opinion. It 
is requested that others do ncft apply 
for membership.” 

mrsTjcs^terrill 

WINS DIVORCE ON 
CRUELTY CHARGE 

Mrs. Love Fillius Terrill of the 
Drake hotel was granted a divorce 
yesterday on the grounds of cruelty 
from A. S. Terrill, millionaire bond 
broker with offices at 30 Noth La Salle 
street. She waived alimony. Terrill 
did not contest the suit. An out of 
court settlement was reported. 

The couple was married in Decem¬ 
ber, 1924. They separated six months 
later. She is 43 and he is 60 years 
old. 

Mrs, Terrill testified before Circuit 
Judge George Fred Rush that shortly 
before their separation her husband 
twisted her arms and choked her while 
they were in the lobby of the Black- 
stone hotel. 



■ R. COOPER, y INVITES YOU TO 
SEE THE NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC 
REFRIGERATOR 
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publication of his book, “ The Great 
MSulness,” but he was acquitted while 
the school was convicted and paid a 
$3,000 fine. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is a noted 
pacifist and red radical, who has been 
arrested innumerable times for incit¬ 
ing disorder in labor strikes and was 
indicted at Chicago with the I. W. 
W.’s whom she was active in organiz¬ 
ing and championing. 

Names Familiar to Writs. 

Thomas and Golden are Socialist 
party leaders. Baldwin, Ernst, Gan¬ 
nett, Freda Kirchwey and Dunn are 
classified as Socialists or near Social¬ 
ists, all of them having been execu¬ 
tive committee members of the Inter¬ 
collegiate Socialist society or its suc¬ 
cessor, the League for Industrial 
y Democracy. 

Nearing, Dunn, Baldwin, Johnson, 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Thomas 
are officers of the American Civil Lib¬ 
erties union, which specializes in the 
legal defense of radicals. 

Baldwin is director of the Civil Lib¬ 
erties union. He served a prison sen¬ 
tence for refusing to obey the draft 
law during the war. His wife is Made¬ 
leine Z. Doty, international secretary 
of the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom. Baldwin and 
his wife were both identified with paci¬ 
fist activities during the war, Bald¬ 
win showing the pacifists how to keep 
in the background in their organiza¬ 
tions and *' bore from within.” 

Boring Into the CJfurches. 

The Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
the. radical weekly; ” The World To- 
\ 1 morrow,” two interlinked institutions 
‘ subsidized by the Garland fund, afford 
an illustration of the process by which 
the radicals and pacifists are boring 
from within the churches. 

Both these institutions, together j 
with the Women's International 
League for Peace and Freedom, which 
is also financed in part by the Gar¬ 
land ^und, are actively engaged in 
fighting measures of military pre¬ 
paredness for national defense. 

The Fellowship for Reconciliation is 
largely composed of Christian Social¬ 
ists of the type that was conspicuous 
^ decade ago in the Church Socialist 
league and is really an organization of 
conscientious objectors and prospec¬ 
tive conscientious objectors to war 
service if America should become in¬ 
volved in war. They state in their lit¬ 
erature that “ we find ourselves un¬ 
able to engage ” in war on the ground 
that war is a violation of Christian ' 
principles. 

Clergymen Prominerft. 

Affiliated closely with the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation is the Committee on 
Militarism in Education, on the execu- 
tve board of which is the Rev. Sam¬ 
uel M. Cavert, general secretary of 
the Federal Councl of Churches. 
Other officer^of the militarism commit¬ 
tee who are connected with the Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches are the Rev. 
Relnhold Niebuhr, the Rev. E. F. Tit¬ 
tle, the Rev. W. Russell Bowie, the 
Rev. John W. Herring, Prof. Luther 
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Eight Twenty-four 



Tower Court you may now inspect the refrigerator which 
the world’s foremost electrical research organization has 
developed^. As you examine its compact, hermetically- 
sealed icing unit and witness its quiet automatic opera¬ 
tion, you will realize as never before how completely 
sel -sufficient a-refrigerator can be made. You will under- 
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strong case in their contention that the law regarding oil 
lands secured before 1917 was unconstitutional. By the 
abandonment of the policy of constantly holding Mexican 
officials under pressure, and the substitution of the sort 
of friendly approach which Ambassador Morrow has 
carried to Mexico city, it has now been made possible for 
Mexico herself, without loss of face, to agree to this in¬ 
terpretation of the law. The whole experience constitutes 
one of the most striking examples in modem history of the 
practical effectiveness of a policy of forbearance and con¬ 
ciliation, as contrasted with the unnecessary complications 
and danger produced by a policy of threatened force. 

Freedom in the American . 

College 

HE NAME of the president of West Virginia" uni¬ 
versity must be added to the roll of those college admin¬ 
istrators who permit their schools to be governed by the 
R. O. T. C., the American Legion and the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. As told elsewhere in this issue, 
the Y. W. C. A. of the school had invited Mr. Kirby Page 
to address the students on “Intolerance” and “The Mean¬ 
ing of the Cross.” The local R. O. T. C. officers, with 
the support of other bulwarks of freedom, were so suc¬ 
cessful in intimidating the president that he forbade the 
meeting. Fortunately a minority group of the students 
and the faculty were so outraged by the pusillanimity of 
the president that they made arrangements for a meeting 
off the campus which was addressed by Mr. Page. Though 
Admiral Rodgers had spoken at the university a few days 
previously on “Preparedness” the president of the institu¬ 
tion insisted that he was opposed to the Page meetings only 
because they were to deal with controversial subjects and 
that he would be equally opposed to a discussion of the 
candidacy of A1 Smith in college buildings. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that the head of this great institution of 
learning was honest enough to qualify his definition of a 
controversial subject so that it would include only that side 
of the subject which is unpopular with the ladies of the 
D. A. R. He would not, he declared, allow any meetings 
to which there was opposition on the part of the “re¬ 
spectable” citizens of the community. Such is the state of 
higher learning in at least one of these United States! The 
local patriots are now after the scalps of Miss Mary Hun¬ 
ter, secretary of the college Y. W. C. A. and Miss Martha 
Fulton, dean of women at the college, for their avowed 
sympathy with and support of these dangerous meetings. 
Anyone who is looking for martyrdom today need only 
espouse the cause of freedom in any one of a hundred 
American colleges. 

A Message That Should 
Echo Far 

O MORE HOPEFUL EXPERIMENTS in the cul¬ 
tivation of international understand^ are being held 
in this country than the dinners for foreign students now 
annually served in some of our larger cities. This year these 
gatherings, in the case of New York and Chicago, were held 
on Armistice day, which gave them added significance as an 
attempt to secure that mutual good will which shall make 


future wars impossible. The dinner held in New York was 
largely a result of the planning of Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, the 
secretary of the committee on international justice and good 
will of the federal council of churches. It was attended by 
eight hundred students from other countries now enrolled in 
the educational institutions of New York, and was addressed 
by Mr. Salmon O. Levinson of Chicago. The most impor¬ 
tant event of the gathering was the receipt of a telegram 
from Senator Borah, who had been prevented from at¬ 
tending. Curiously little attention has been paid this tele¬ 
gram by the daily press. It read: 

The day returns which recalls the sufferings and sacrifices 
of war and urges anew that we consider how we shall be 
rid of an institution which has come to dominate international 
affairs and to a marked degree domestic affairs. I do not be¬ 
lieve it is possible for the human brain to devise and set up 
a successful plan for world peace in competition with the 
conceded legitimacy of war. You cannot uproot an institu¬ 
tion so deeply grounded in the pride and passions of men 
and array against it the wrath of the world whose legal¬ 
ity is conceded and whose glory is extolled. Is it not 
possible to devise a peace plan which will refuse to 
recognize war as a legitimate institution for the settle¬ 
ment of international disputes at any time or under any 
circumstances ? M. B riand has suggested the first step; 
let us suggest the second and include Great Britain, Japan, 
Germany and Italy. That would furnish a real foundation 
for outlawing war. 

It is to be hoped that the eight hundred young men and 
women from almost every civilized nation who heard this 
message will perceive its significance as the American press 
has not. Will public opinion allow the state department to 
bury the Briand proposal? 

Another Labor Tragedy 
In Colorado 

HE DARK RECORD of industrial disputes in Colo¬ 
rado, which has the Ludlow horror ineradicabty stained 
upon it, is again crimsoned with blood. The storm which 
has been gathering for weeks has burst at a mine within 
thirty miles of Denver. Men have been killed by mine 
guards and state police. Others are in hospitals, dying. 
Militia is being rushed to establish martial law. What the 
outcome will be is beyond prophecy. The present strike in 
the Colorado coal fields merits careful investigation. As 
the facts are established The Christian Century will present 
them to its readers. As matters now stand, it seems clear 
that the refusal of the coal operators in the state to recog¬ 
nize the regular A. F. of L. mine union and their attempt to 
control their labor situation through a system of company 
unions have much to do with the situation. The miners 
plainly have not felt that the company unions offered them 
adequate or honest representation. Their rapidly increas¬ 
ing dissatisfaction has given the I. W. W. a fertile field 
in which to work. With the outbreak of the strike, under 
I. W. W. leadership, the repressive tactics followed by 
civil authorities and mine operators have played directly 
into the hands of those eager to stir up trouble. As long 
as the strike was controlled by I. W. W. leaders in Colo¬ 
rado itself, the strikers were pledged, again and again, 
to abstain from violence. But these leaders have been ar¬ 
rested by the state authorities and, without being charged 
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anxieties, amusements. We have jieed of 
great spaces where we can see tilings in 
their right proportions, and recover the 
possession of our own souls. The noises 
of the streets, never so insistent and un¬ 


ceasing, infect our lives with their discord. 
We have need of stillness, of escape to 
some region where beyond these voices 
there is peace. It is sternly true that if 
in these days we are to save our souls, 


Kirby Page Visits a University Town 


W HAT HAPPENS when a Christian 
pacifist tries to speak in some Ameri¬ 
can collegiate circles is vividly pictured 
by extracts taken from the news col¬ 
umns and editorial pages of the New 
Dominion of Morgantown, W. Va., on 
Nov. 9, 10 and 14. Mr. Kirby Page, edi¬ 
tor of the World Tomorrow, and widely 
known author of various pacifist books, 
was to have spoken at the University of 
West Virginia under the auspices of the 
Y. W. C. A., when orders came from 
Dr. Frank B. Trotter, president of the 
university, to cancel the engagement. 
The Y. W. C.* A. complied with the 
order. 

NEWSPAPER SUPPORT 

While it looked as though Mr. Page 
would be denied a hearing in Morgan¬ 
town, even though Admiral Rogers had 
made a characteristic preparedness speech 
there a few days previously, the New 
Dominion, a Morgantown newspaper, 
took up the case editorially in this fashion: 

“It is a sad commentary upon any 
great institution of higher learning, such 
as West Virginia university, that it must 
throttle the public address of a man whose 
viewpoints even a majority of the faculty 
and undergraduates, to say nothing of or¬ 
ganizations and groups outside the uni¬ 
versity, may not like. 

“The fact that the views of the self- 
styled 100 percenters cannot stand a little 
rostrum opposition is tar more damaging 
than anything Mr, Page might have said. 
Nobody yet has ever crushed truth. If 
Mr. Page is wrong, his views will never 
prevail. If he is right, all the suppression 
in the world cannot kill their final vic¬ 
tory* 1 * 

At this point a group of students stepped 
into action, and invited Mr. Page to ap¬ 
pear and speak at the time of his original 
engagement under their personal auspices. 
The meeting was accordingly held in a 
hall in the city of Morgantown, and under 
the chairmanship of Dean J. N. Deahl, of 
the college of education. 

Mr. Page stayed over in Morgantown 
long enough to interview Dr. Trotter. 
The university president stated that he 
had caused the engagement of Mr. Page 
to be canceled because it would have 
caused turmoil and disturbance at the 
meeting. He named the American legion, 
the Daughters of the American Revolu¬ 
tion, the Lions club of Morgantown, and 
former Governor Morgan as having been 
instrumental in bringing him to take this 
action. 

NO CONTROVERSIAL SUBJECTS 

“I asked President Trotter,” said Mr. 
Page as reported in the New Dominion, 
“if he intended to say that no man could 
speak at the university who was opposed 
by an active and influential group, and he 
replied that that was his position, that 
the university could not afford to have 
a turmoil made on the campus. 

“I asked him further if he realized that 
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this position means that no controversial 
subject can be discussed at the university, 
since if the subject is controversial there 
are bound to be groups on both sides, and 
he replied that he did. 

“I have no personal complaint to make 
of my treatment in Morgantown. I spoke 
and was listened to attentively and good- 
manneredly. Nor is it my intention to 
meddle in the affairs of this institution and 
this state, but I am wondering if the 
people of this state really appreciate all 
that the attitude of President Trotter 


we must learn to be quiet. It is just here 
that our great cathedrals meet our need.” 

Sunday School Association Sends 
Bible Story Teller Round World 

The around-the-world deputation trip 
of Miss Meme Brockway, promoted by 
the World’s Sunday school association, 
continues to stir interest wherever Miss 
Brockway holds meetings. She was asked 
to return to Korea for a second series. 
At Chingju one of the Korean young men 
told Dr. J. G. Holdcroft, secretary of the 
Korean Sunday school association, that 
“Miss Brockway has greatly enlarged her 
reputation by this week’s work. Old men 
m high hats, not Christians, are register¬ 
ing and paying 50 sen to hear her Bible 
stories.” People walked over sixty miles 
to attend this institute of one week at 
which there was an attendance of 1500 
when provision had been made for only 
half that number. On a Sunday afternoon 
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SENATOR BORAH'S PLAN. 

Some Faults Are Seen In It, but It Is 
a Step Ahead. 

To the ttlitor of The New York Times ; , 

Kirby Page's interview with Sena¬ 
tor Borah, on the proposed multi¬ 
lateral treaties, published in The 
Times of March 25, is so illuminating 
that it may need no added signposts 
to display its meaning. Nevertheless, 

I feel moved to a word of comment 
on the real significance of the Sena¬ 
tor’s plan and attitude. The crux o t f 
the issue is, of course, the apparent 
incompatibility between his proposed 
multilateral treaties renouncing war 
and existing treaties whereby one 
nation guarantees another against 
attack by a pledge of armed aid in 
its defense. 

And Mr. Borah makes it plain that, 
while his ideals are inconsistent with 
such treaties of armed guarantee, he 
may be prepared to accept their ex¬ 
istence as a practical necessity of 1 
the present situation. Presumably 
he would even be willing, though re¬ 
luctantly, to accept a form of multi¬ 
lateral treaty, which specifically pre¬ 
serves the guarantee treaties now. in 
existence. 

Meanwhile, let us examine his 
ideals, including as evidence his ob¬ 
jections to the present European 
system. He objects to fighting war 
with war, instead of relying solely 
on the “peace machinery.” He ob¬ 
jects to the implication that there 
are good wars and bad wars, and 
especially to the attempt to frame 
rules for distinguishing good wars 
from bad by defining the aggressor 
nation; being convinced after hours 
of study that it cannot be success¬ 
fully done. We should naturally ex¬ 
pect, then, that his own plan would 
avoid the necessity of fighting war 
with war and of distinguishing the 
aggressor. Does it do so? 

Mr. Borah insists that each nation 
must be its own final judge, in the 
light of conditions at the time the 
emergency arises. On such a basis 
nations will have no trouble In de¬ 
ciding the question in favor of their 
own sympathies; any other decision 
will be extremely difficult. Perhaps 
half the nations would convict one 
belligerent, the other half the other. 
Perhaps some especially scrupulous 
nation might decide that both were 
1 at fault, and stand virtuously aloof, 
selling supplies tp both sides. 

Having decided this question, the 
nations are now free to decide what 
Lhey will do about it. The attacked 
nation is free to do the only thing 
it could do in any case: resist. The 
others have no definite obligations. 
If they decide to use economic pres¬ 
sures, is not this a departure from 
neutrality and likely to lead to re¬ 
prisals and to actual war ? It may be 
necessary, in the multilateral treaties, 
to make provision for a state of 
being intermediate between war and 
neutrality—a state of “peaceful par¬ 
tiality,” perhaps, or of “war on the 
| economic plane only.” 

Does Mr. Borah remember that in 
1914 the Germans were extremely 
curious what Great Britain would do 
if they attacked France, and that Sir 
Edward Grey was unable to give 
them an absolute statement? Even 
had he been able, the outcome might 
have been the same, but British in¬ 
tervention then and there lost its one 
chance to prevent war, and was re¬ 
duced to engaging in .it. It lost Its 
chance through the very uncertainty, 
alias ‘ ‘freedom of action, ’ ’ which 
Senator Borah is so anxious to pre¬ 
serve. That is sometimes the result 
of not crossing bridges till you come 
to them. You may find that there is 
no bridge there, unless you have built 
it beforehand, and you fall into the 
abyss. 

So it seems reasonable to conclude 
that the Borah plan is more likely 
to lead to an actual resort to war to 
suppress war, because it has less 
chance to prevent war before it 
starts, through informing the poten¬ 
tial treaty-making nation just what 
treatment it may expeGt. Action 
under the Borah plan* hinges on de¬ 
fining the aggressor nation just as 
much as under any other plan; It 
merely insures that the definition 
shall be matje under the worst pos¬ 
sible conditions. 

Is Mr. Borah led by the “necro¬ 
mancy of words”? It is impossible 
to, outlaw all violence, for the 
reason that law itself is violence, 
in the sense that it must be backed 
by the possibility of an ultimate ap¬ 
peal to force. If law forbids all vio¬ 
lence, including its cwn, it ceases to 
be law and becomes a moral precept 
or a" pious wish. It must always dis- 
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prisaJs and to actual war? It may be 
necessary* in the multilateral treaties* 
to make provision for a state of j 
being intermediate between war and p 
neutrality — a state of “peaceful par- ' 
Uality*" perhaps, or of "war on the 
economic plane only. 11 

Does Mr. Eorah remember that in 
1014 the Germans were extremely 
curious what Great Eli tain would do 
if they attacked France, and that Sir 
Edward Grey was unable to give 
them an absolute statement? Even 
had be been able* the outcome might 
have been the same* but British in¬ 
tervention then and there lost Its one 
chance to prevent war* and was re¬ 
duced to engaging in .it* It lost its 
chance through the very uncertainty, 
alias “freedom of action*" which 
Senator Borah is so anxious to pro- 
l serve. That is sometimes the result 
of not crossing bridges till you come 
to them. You may find that there is 
no bridge there* unless you have built 
| it beforehand, and you fall into the 
3 abyss. 

| So it seems reasonable to conclude 
i) that the Borah plan is more likely 
3 to to an actual resort to war to 
l suppress war* because it has less 
\ chance to prevent war before it 
) starts* through informing the poLen* 
l Ual treaty-making nation just what 
| treatment it may expect* Action 
■ under the Borah plan’ hinges on de- 
fining the aggressor nation just as 
much as under any other plan; it 
merely insures that the definition 
shall be ma^e under the worst pos- 
3 slble conditions. 

i Is Mr* Borah led by the “necro* 
3 mancy of words"? It is impossible 
1 to outlaw all violence, for the 
reason that law itself is violence, 
in the sense that it must be backed 
by the possibility of an ultimate ap¬ 
peal to force. If law forbids all vio¬ 
lence, including its fwn, it ceases to 
be law and becomes a moral precept 
or a" pious wish. It must always dis¬ 
tinguish its own violence from that 
of its enemies. The outlaw Is not 
merely a covenant breaker, he is a 
man at war with the forces of organ¬ 
ised society. “Outlawry" is society's 
war to suppress war. 

The writer does not happen to 
be one of those peace advocates 
who have nothing but condemnation 
for any peace program different from 
paeir own. Senator Borah Is genu¬ 
inely Interested in the means of pro- 
motmg peace He is an honest and 
intelligent public servant. Anything 
mSg* fecomplish. without Injuring 
W T -others have already accom¬ 
plished, will be so much gain. 

- . JOHN MAURICE CLARK. 

University, March 2S* 
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Firby Page 

La Habra, California 
Lear Kirby: 

I understand you are still out of jail. That*s en¬ 
couraging. I thought you would be interested in this 
release which has just been sent to the Religious Press 
and to the Daily Press. 

I want you to know how much all of us appreciate the 
splendid job you are doing for peace throughout the 
country. 


HNslw 


Sincerely, 










From: 

American Friends Service Committee 
Peace Section 
SO South Twelfth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

July 26, 1940 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


NATIONAL VOLUNTEER SERVICE 
OFFERED BY QUAKERS 

Beginning August 1, American young men and women will be given an 
opportunity to serve their country by volunteerang for a year of civilian 
service.. The National Volunteer Service announced today by the American 
Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street ? Philadelphia, Pa., will 
put some of the young men to wark in the reclamation of forests and 
impoverished farm lands. Others will work among the migratory laborers 
of Florida and California. Still others, after a period of training, will 
help with inexpensive housing projects, cooperating with government bureaus 
to raise the standards of living in blighted rural areas. In Mexico, among 
the untutored peasants of the Laguna region, American youth will continue to 
help build the much needed village schools and thus through creating mutual 
goodwill help toward greater cooperation with our neighbors to the south® 
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Many others will be placed in public welfare institutions and private 
agencies which seek to find solutions to our complex social and industrial 
problems. 

The Quaker Committee will be continuing its large scale relief in Europe 
and other stricken parts of the world- Some of the volunteers may be 
selected and trained for overseas service with the Quaker units aiding 
refugees and civilian war-victims. As an end comes to destruction it 
may be possible to rebuild devastated villages and restore ruined farms 
with the aid of these volunteers. 

Many channels of service not now foreseen will open as this program 
goes forward. Insofar as the work projects apply to problems faced by 
state and federal bureaus* the volunteers will work in collaboration 
with these authorities and make use of their facilities. Other projects 
will deal with local and community problems. The Federal Forest Service 
and several State Forest Commissions have assured the American Friends 
Service Committee that they will welcome the volunteers as workers in the 
forests. 

Times of national and international crises always bring to the surface the 
latent desire for significant, even dangerous service- Some volunteer in 
the violent destructive processes of war. From their beginning* almost 
three hundred years ago, the Religious Society of Friends (Quakers) have 
refused to participate in war regardless of the reasons given for waging it 
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They have pinned their faith in a way of life which sought to overcome evil 
with good, hatred with love, and fear with friendliness. 

> 

In the present period of soul searching, leaders and youth in many religious 
groups have asked the Friends if the volunteer service which they have 
carried on for many years could'not be greatly expanded. Many of the 
young men and women of America are unwilling to take part in v/ar which 
they believe to be both un-Christian and futile. They are however will¬ 
ing to endure hardship, and if necessary death in the service of their 
fellowmen and God. If permitted to, many of them will undertake any non- 
military service anywhere - the harder and the more dangerous the better. 

The call for enrollment states the Service is designed’Tor young people 
of all faiths and denominations who, rooted in the principles of religious 
freedom of conscience, will dedicate themselves to one year’s voluntary 
service for the public good, to strengthen our nation and democracy 
througi self-discipline and self-sacrifice and to express the highest 
ideals of Christian patriotism, by engaging in constructive and peace- 
creating service for the state and our fellow men.” The applicant must 
agree to serve anywhere, at any task assigned him. 

For many years the Quakers have emphasized the significance of volunteer 
service in fields of social betterment and international relations. They 
have anticipated the day in which free people might have to submerge their 
freedom in order to preserve it by creating channels through which young 
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people with conscientious scruples could engage in public services 
within the scope of their ideals. The National ‘Volunteer Service 
will be a consolidation of existing projects well established by the 
Service Committee. 

Each volunteer will be expected to enroll'for a full year’s service and 
to provide, if possible, his own expenses. Obviously, many cannot afford 
the burden of self support while working without pay. These, it is hoped, 
will be financed by their churches, interested groups, and concerned 
individuals. Contributions from individuals, churches and organizations 
will be needed to defray the maintenance costs of volunteers vdio cannot 
support themselves. It has been the Committee’s experience that this 
method of financing volunteer workers greatly strengthens the significance 
of the service. The cost will be one dollar a day a person. 

Although the National Volunteer Service will be administrated by the 
American Friends Service Committee, a national advisory board repre¬ 
senting various denominations and affiliated organizations will relate 
the service to religious and peace groups throughout the United States. 

It will be the expression of America's will to explore the relation of 
religion to democracy and, possibly, to find ways of serving the state 
in times of national crisis within the framework of civil life and with¬ 
out denial of conscientious scruples. 

To whom is this service open? Young men and women rooted in the religious 
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faith that good will and Christian love are powers to overcome violence 
and hate should find it a channel through which they can be used. It 
appeals to those whose conscience will not permit them to serve in 
armed forces or otherwise contribute to the progress of war; yet are 
earnestly seeking outlets for their energies to aid mankind and to 
preserve our democratic institutions. The National Volunteer■Service 
offers no easy alternative to the grim realities of our day. On the 
contrary, it will put its man-power in the forefront of difficult 
tasks. The workers will be called to serve without recompense or honor. 
Nevertheless such service will have its rich rewards in spiritual satis¬ 
factions and human fellowship with others who share the visions of a 
cooperative society. The opportunities for work may become gateways to 
high adventure. Certainly they will require spiritual and physical 
fortitude. 

Immediate plans call for establishing a year ’round work camp at Coopers- 
town, New York. Enrollment is now open, and operations will begin August 
1. Two other camps in this country, one probably in the Middle West and 
the other probably in the Far West, and a camp in the Laguna region of 
Mexico will be opened by October 1. Enrollment for all these camps are 
now being received. Other camps will follow in rapid succession as 
enrollment warrants them. 


Inquiries for literature and applications for service should be addressed 
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to NATIONAL VOLUNTEER SERVICE, American Eriends Service Committee, 
20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia. It is hoped that the service 
will be in part a solution to the problem so many young people face 
in trying to find an outlet for services the nation needs. 
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for several hundred years; but we’d rather be un- 
balanced, tipping on the edge of a crag, than to 
jog along and not mount upward. We might be 
better balanced if we’d be content to let this nation 
live in the rut of isolation in which we’ve always 
lived; but some of us would rather die. We want 
our nation to go up and not jog along. We’d 
rather dare, go out into the forum where other 
nations foregather, feel the thrill of Germany’s 
entrance into the League, hear the swelling words 
of Briand, as if they were addressed to us as well 
as other people, and not sit on the outside seeking 
an illusory path of safety. We’d rather try the 


new. Robert Louis Stevenson, with a sick body 
and a wholesome soul, cried almost with his dying 
breath, “Live dangerously.” No wonder they 
buried him on the highest hill in Samoa. That’s 
where he belonged. 

What the hills give us then, to sum it all up, is 
aspiration, divine discontent, and this is salvation. 
Jesus said it was, for as soon as a poor greedy 
tax-gatherer one day formed a new resolution for 
a fine generous life, under the inspiration of that 
divine presence, Jesus said, “This day is salvation 
come to this house.” 


Mussolini—Menace to Peace 

By Kirby Page 


A S A RESULT of a brief stay in Rome and 

Florence and the reading I have done, I have 
reached the following conclusions with regard to 
the existing situation in Italy: 

First, the Fascisti must be given credit for re¬ 
storing and maintaining public order. It will be 
recalled that following the Armistice there was 
the utmost chaos and anarchy throughout Italy. 
Many demobilized soldiers were unable to find em¬ 
ployment. There was extreme dissatisfaction with 
the peace treaty and great resentment against the 
government for consenting to what was regarded 
as rank injustice to Italy. In many sections there 
were disturbances by Communists and in numer¬ 
ous places they seized public buildings, industrial 
plants, and attempted to gain control of the 
government. It was during this period that Mus¬ 
solini and his bands of Fascisti began counter 
assaults on the revolutionaries. The Communists 
were divided and disorganized and unable to ad¬ 
minister local government or operate factories. The 
ranks of the Fascisti swelled rapidly and soon 
they were in control of many municipalities. The 
central government became weaker and weaker 
and was unable to resist the march on Rome in Oc¬ 
tober, 1922. Whereupon the King invited Musso¬ 
lini to form a government. Since that time Musso¬ 
lini has ruled with an iron hand and has preserved 
public order to a marked degree. 

BUDGET BALANCED 

Second, the Fascist Government has balanced 
the national budget and has helped to restore 
prosperity. It is true that the lira has depreciated 
considerably in value and is still falling, and that 
the standard of life in Italy is lower than in most 
other countries, yet the financial and economic 
achievements of the Fascists are real and sub¬ 
stantial. At present the country is in a relatively 
prosperous condition. 

The third claim of the Fascists is that they have 
abolished industrial warfare and the class struggle. 


Through the new ministry of corporations, the 
state is assuming drastic control of the entire 
productive process of the country. Only Fascist 
trade unions are legally qualified to make collec¬ 
tive agreements. Compulsory arbitration is re¬ 
quired. Industrial disputes that cannot be settled 
by employers and workers must be submitted to 
the decision of labor magistrates, who are appoint¬ 
ed by the state. Strikes and lockouts are made 
criminal offenses. 

Fourth, whatever beneficial results may have 
been achieved by the Fascisti have been accom¬ 
plished by dictatorship and violence. Forty-two 
million Italians are now being ruled by one in¬ 
dividual. Mussolini is not only prime minister but 
also secretary of war, secretary of the navy, secre¬ 
tary of aviation, secretary of foreign affairs, and 
secretary of corporations. The power of the cen¬ 
tral government has been greatly extended and 
everywhere the Fascists are in control. On numer¬ 
ous occasions Mussolini has expressed contempt 
for democracy and parliamentary procedure, and 
has repeatedly defended dictatorship as the only 
effective form of government. Freedom of the 
press has been abolished and strict censorship in¬ 
stalled. Severe restrictions have been placed on 
the right of organization and association. Labor 
is at the complete mercy of the government. Mus¬ 
solini came into power through violence and has 
maintained himself in office by ruthless and relent¬ 
less action against his opponents. He not only 
resorts to violence, he publicly defends its use. 
No opposition is tolerated. Most of his opponents 
have been assassinated or exiled. 

"MOST DANGEROUS MAN” 

My fifth, conclusion is that Mussolini is at this 
moment the most dangerous man in high official 
position anywhere in the world. One cannot ques¬ 
tion his extraordinary ability as a leader nor his 
wide popularity in many circles. But he is reckless 
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That’s why he can be called a fool. But for me his 
words mean nothing. I know better, because I 
know what is in my own consciousness, and God 
is there. That’s the only place He is. He has made 
me in His image, or I -have made Him in mine. 
It’s all the same. He may be only what we call 
an idea, but that makes no difference because the 
idea is there, in my consciousness. There is a 
seeing eye and so the landscape and God exist. 
A man says to me, “I don’t believe in the divinity 
of Christ, or the deity of Christ.” His words mean 
nothing because truth is not to be found in words, 
but only in consciousness. If he has not felt the 
dominance of the Christ in his own inner con¬ 
sciousness I cannot thrust that feeling upon him 
by any words that I may use. Neither can he add 
to or take from the consciousness that is in my 
own soul of the regnant Jesus by any formulas 
that he may use or any denials that he may make 
concerning what I believe and do not believe. 

So just as it is with the hills and me, a matter 
of the seeing eye for the swelling landscape, so is 
it between God and me, a matter of my conscious¬ 
ness and His existence. Those snowy summits, 
those gorges with rushing torrents have entered 
into my soul, they are my inalienable possessions, 
a part of my being. The poets are after all the 
best philosophers and have put into delicate speech 
the things so hard to say. What they have seen 
with their acute consciousness, what has entered 
into their very being, what they can recall by 
imagination and memory, these they know are the 
most real things in the world. Thus Wordsworth 
sings of the field of daffodils and concludes: 

“And oft as on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 

That is the bliss of solitude.” 

Or Carruth singing of the nameless yearning 
which comes to him in the moonlight at the ocean’s 
rim exclaims, “Some call it aspiration and others 
call it God.” No matter what you call it just so 
you have it, the yearning, the longing, the aspira¬ 
tion, the upward look, this is what the hills impart 
to us. This is how they help us. 

And God knows we need help, for who is strong 
enough to live his life with no outside aid. Out¬ 
side? Haven’t I just finished saying that nothing 
really exists that is outside of us? True. Only 
the limitations of language force us to speak of 
outside things. Our loves, our companionships, 
our heavens of ecstacy and our hells of fear and 
despair, they all are within and not without. God 
himself and the hills which represent Him in their 
mystery, their loneliness, and their strength, have 
no valid and vital existence for you and me except 
as they live inside of us and not outside. 


STRENGTH 

So this outsfde help that everyone needs to lead 
this so, so difficult life is after all inside. To be of 
any value to us at all it must spring from within. 
To be then more specific, the hills pour into us 
their strength. It is well known that mountain 
races are rugged people. The Scotch kilties were 
to the Germans, “Ladies from hell”. I saw a film 
the other night called “Grass” which sets forth 
the migration twice every year of a nation fifty 
thousand strong called the Bakhtiari from one side 
of a mountain range to the other twelve thousand 
feet high, over swollen rivers and trackless snow. 
Men, women, children, flocks and herds. It is 
nothing less then epic, heroic in its grandeur; and 
the grandest thing about it is the indomitable soul 
of man. We speak of the strength of the hills and 
we speak advisedly, they are founded on the rocks, 
they are everlasting; and what they do to the 
atmosphere, the thought of them can do for us. 
Their rushing water cleanses, their rarified air ex¬ 
pands, and the clear sun invigorates. They act 
like radium and like a magnetic current on our 
natures. How do they do it? That we don’t 
know; they just do. The doctors don’t know how 
their remedies help, how serums and vaccines 
work; all they know is, they just do. Somehow, 
for mystery is the essence of the mountains, God 
and the hills pour their strength into us who so 
badly need it. 

Then, they give us courage, courage to go bare¬ 
foot through the snows of life, courage to cross ice 
cold streams, courage to battle on, though tired 
out, sick, afraid, puzzled and lost. They inspire 
us, give us what we call our second breath, enable 
us to burst through the margin of fatigue and so 
somehow arise, arrive, survive. 

PROGRESS 

Further, to look up at the hills brings progress. 
We can stay on the dull dead levels of the plains, 
on the beaten paths and in the well worn ruts if 
we care to do so; but if we do we shall pay for 
it with the dead monotony of our lives, our 
thoughts and our inner qualities. It is an easy 
thing to jog along the low road. It’s a hard thing 
to take the upper road. But who wants to do the 
easy thing? The hills of life challenge us. We 
don’t want to stay where we are, but we want to 
rise. It is so easy to live always where we are, to 
do always what we have done, and to do it in the 
same way that we’ve always done it. Perhaps it 
would often be wiser if some of us could be con¬ 
tent with things just as the fathers have given 
them to us and have done them for us, but by the 
very nature of the hill-bom we cannot rest con¬ 
tent. We must mount up or die. We might be 
better balanced if we would conduct this church 
conventionally, as churches have been conducted 
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Por Xlbry Png*. 




i ^uttfn vendrsf a ser el aroo tie nueetroS recurso a economic 00 ? Ksta 
ea la pregunta priiaordial que en aauntds eoc tales nos confronts. I* 
reapuesta dad a yor quienes sostten'Sa el capitalism© es oinra y con- 
cioa t loe pr-i-ietar ioe yrivndos y los Rceionist&s tieoan tie eontrotar 
la Industrie.. bo Ore «fsta premisa «e ha erigido un sisteiaa econcfaieo 
que cimfiere un vaeto yoder en las rranos tie un pequefio grupo de fi¬ 
nancier's e Intiustrialee. -1 rrufesor Gsffd LnerJfcans de la Universi- 
dad as Columbia iia. cnlcuimd que las 21 0 jmfa grand es eorporactones 
en Los Ketados Unities cuntrolan maif tie una tercerfi parte de la riqu£ 
aa tie loo nesoeio'> de la nfieicfn, y quo £stn.s 800 corpora©ionss eatrfn 
■i.ef misraas totttrolq* s por ii # OcO direotoros. i>atos hombres, por la 
oombiftacitfn de directories y aodeejos de adKdrtiytjXuo ton entrol; sa- 
tios f ejorceu ta.ioi«-fn enori£u& ini‘lue.aoi& snore in .ifmvrus otras Curpo- 
raeionea* y tienen uc io qu<? uweir cun reoyect© u lou niv'-ies rela- 
uivo 3 de los divideudwB y de log jornai.es* 

-^1 Profeeor s Lien ter de .iarvard, en un no ta ole axticulo ea ine - 
Allan tic -Monthly*, ha c ondensado la tvideuc U en el eentido de que 
en ly30 Iob div identic s pagadoa pur las aoxporacion.es de los ^statics - 
Un id os filer n un Gh% irmti altos que en el ft* to de It*. proBperldafl de¬ 
ltas, nientraa log jornalec oesoendieron en un 19> durante el raiwuo 
per fori o. Aquellos ea control tie las Indus trias habxan Reuuulado re- 
seivas pare pagos ce dividentios, per-- 1 no ntvbxan hecho estiyula© ion - 
nxicCloga <ar& los salaried* ^s asi coiao el 1- * jo extraviignutc y la e^.— 
truioa yooreza ne on*uentran lad a latiOa 

, >3 te tainorfa ejeroe tumbles una ini luencia Incalc ul* ole en po* 
Iftica y en las otiaiidades de 1*; opinion ^i/biica, a traves de el <-si 
iuinio de lu prensa* de ei radio y (*© til cine* Cuo mie hr or oo tpan " 
curules de yoder en lao c.-fmaras educat was j reliijioeas. *un cuantio 
aea exafiorodo e;.yrusar que 57 honorsS rigen a tf&te yTj, no cade flu- 
da a L una que los 100,000 mleisbros votln ricos de la sociedac, o . ca 
un dtfei. o de el 1>- de la potolacirfn esgrimen un yoder incoivoenaureble* 
Los goctaliStas pretsntien que tfstn «oesira eottcentrHOion oe el - 
jriTileaio y de el ouer es i/ijustifioada e intolerable* be tousca u- 
na soc iedad en la que llegue a naber una igualdati wpraxiwuia de nqup. 
aa e i lgreeo. aanque no exists un nivei de re^tuneraeitfn aba^.lutacwn- 
te oonstallte. Los ^a^oialistaa ui-g^aenton que el vueto abis.T» que ac- 
tuahaento se Ion que estttn aaciitdos de loo .jue est^n iiawtorlento b 
deoe de ser iinido par el puente en tomo del cual se eleve el nxrci 
do biciest^ir de lo3 de aba Jo y se liioite radicalaente el ingreso y - 
el privilesi© de toe tie arriba, Kb declr, TislujibrAn una eocletiati - 
stn claaes eri que los extremes de la riquesa j de las gannuclnfi ha- 

yan desap&recido* . _ . 

A1 bus car erfmo ha ds reiorerse la araennsa del poder iwmetario - 
c uaolldado y corio iia de lgualarse el x^ivilegio, los socialistas - 
.ro^onen d^r nuere paaos, inmedia to a y definitives* la arfs wg«te 
de rfstaa medidas es ei auxtlio directo de los sin 
30 mil Lones de gentes en los Sstadws Unities viyeu n.ora en rml.T.^e 
que crue Iraente e..n vfc tunas de la fait a de trahr.jc Involunt^ • 
necesidad estifn uonda que las aeoci^ clones de enridati soti incapa 
ces du proveer a elU adeouadtuiwnte, y nuraeroaos nunicipios iian lUt 
gado al lfraite de su oapaeidad de Cuntrobuclones y de prrfstA;aos. 
mensae sumae 





fieaen .yreaupuealarse *or al ttiniaierio <• *.■ .itciuiida utvOdiendo a las A 
imperiosaa deitfmdns n ££i de evitar el -re / la iuuerte par a limn* 


dtpr« ; j ioneu iarfa aerlas. Los socia l in tan 
La our id ad, pero d fracasu del capita- 
pueden poaerse oportu:uu,*c it* en t.i- 
1 a preae it a crisis* 

por lo 3 social iuta 8 ea u n program nacJi 


t: c irfn def ioieute dur ;jite 1 a 

eatsfa opueatua en principio a 
liamo ee tan ooispleto, que no 
ea otras raedidas para aliviar 

La eegunda Medina sugtrIda _ _ _ _ 

o&l de eeguro eoci&i a Los riea^oo inevitablea daunt* civilizao idn intiuj, 
trial, ue w*n aer e^it^at titioa por la eotfiedad xotfs bien que dejarloa que 
amejiacen ft la vfoilma i ud ividualmunte. Be ben de tomaree en eegulda la a 
mod id a 8 que eetablesoan un aistexaa xiac Iona l de aeguroa que Co thread an 
la an lud, loo oec ideates de trabajo, la falta de erapleo, la senilldad, 
y la aafcernidad, y que 4 11 - to program ouente eon fuertee sub aid io a de 
lo a ^sfcaaoe j de la S'ederacidn. 

23 n tercer lugnr, debe de efectuarse una rrfpida y drdatica extenslcn 
de lo 3 priviieg ios pifblicos en lo que cj.acier •« a la sulud, a 1 a recra 
citfn, u la cultura y a la ed.cacitfn. Debe de poeibilitnree a todos - 
que & travela de la cunalizno i-tfn y dietrlbucicm de f undo a ptlbllcos, diji 
fra ten aifle y xa£s de ioe pr ivilflg ioa de la vlda. 

La actual emergence requiere exoiaiones de bo no s j>o-r parte de cl - 
Latado en wa& eecaln xauy re^ulitr a f fu de pro veer fondoa para el foraefl. 
to de las obrae pifolicaa, divide asf trabAjO y efoctu ndu a la vez c;.i- 
prcaaa sooin Incut ventajoeaa, Incluyondo ciwainoa, ref urestac Icln, irri 
b nc i.rfu, control del cure- ce Ins ajuae de los rfo* \ plant a a de ener- 
gfa .ildro-eldcorica. La conatruccion de caeas por euente de lo* wmic.i 
io* en vaeu*. esc&ln ee indispensAble* y nl prooeder ft el.o an absorbs, 
rfa un considerable ulmer. tie gc-itee sin trabajo. Una nacion que p«e» 
de subacribix Si 0 iail nilloaes de diflarea exi eiuisioxie* de bonos para “ 
f in oa de ^erra, j/uode ^ deue oxoi tir bone a iiaata b o lu .ail nlllonco 
para el do ole fin de prove or traoaj o y n^cer po» ble facilid..\dea para 
la reoo ns truce irfu y liberao idh de la sec led ad* 

Los sociiiliatna coiisid^ntn que laa aontribuc loneg deben de coneitl^ 
rarse coxae un anna de program social que se apll'iue deUberatianiontc 
y con resolucirfn a roxag,xer eldominio ea traiitiUliAdor de la gr^n rlqueaa, 
a la vea que i J J*ovea loe foadea necosiirios con loa que se iiaiiA j osiblo 
UMat a a >|jmi feiin --.i faA. , r vjtsLLiA&a. loa oiudxidanoa en general. Los i.-a- 

^ " EF ^ J ^ S le^aEU&n.Wfp r son conatltuciom lee v mi»- 

iitor. SI lou tool. 11 etna turlae.n el ? 0 "teo! ellff*^ 


db*;! 


••rt““oBible’ar'w'lfi iT^T ? l control polTtlco, 

2 S-SJS 25 “.*“ 

u n xntjpvm* quo el de el ijfinitf* n A**, 

nee e,'ore . 

se ooaoi- 

f qc tividad^ro^ U rf*L d « iUJ0# ^/ e a340C3 ° due pudieraa aplicarse cni V 
rtifJn * f cuixwmoc uSn c e oontr itouciones. low in^r .eos >o- 
d- fan aer revolucion'*do s dontro ce do a oiios y la rinueaa rtidl ntr ituiL 

« 0 ^Sn/ # f 00 cienw^iunee. ^et fc 5J35 JSSSjSS^ 

reouiTlendu aiaabai-go ..(« cnpitelee, el ^eto flier* dosonble. 
ocimiTO S 1 m t i%Ztl L A ? la ^P 18 ^ J^Uca y rte .In openwi<fa 


- q, , '-■? 1^0,000 0 4 as ,000 0 me no». 

^ ^ oaplUl r.-stioo y tirba-io deberfen de iapoi. ww u « 

^Jfe^ en r ^io 6 propledadee fueee levxsnt.do y 
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pro^ram^ dooialiata* Actualmente en los Egtados bnidoa, laa slguientee 
industriaae atrfn ya "maduraa" para. la nuc Lonnlizacirfn : loe bancoa, - 
la fuerza biddrfu Llca, las miaaa de cnrbrfn, loa tclrffonos y telrfsrafos, 
y v aria a otras corapaftfas de aervicios ptfblieoB. I*ob aoo tails taa elimi- 
narian las gaaa solan privariaa pop entero da rfatas indu striae, y tan - 
rrfpidamento g o mo la expert encia lo j ;stifioase extender fun el control 
y funcionamlento pifblicc a otros enffranes importantes que const Ituyen 
los medio» dc produce Irfn y dietribuoIrfn. 

El artelanto en oualquiepn Ae rfetaa Alreocltmee posibilltarrf pin- 
near el progrejna social en una eBcaia efectiva. El irapulao de la gP-naa 
oia privada, el JirftodO de .Ln coupe tencia, y 1;;. tenrfa del iulfl»6&-- 
falre — la m<*Aula e spinal y el -slatenn nervloso de l ofl&itallemo — - 
iaoen que oea ixnpoaible irapla-itar un program soo ml adecuadu. &.da - 
que no sea el socialismo o vr xizb.Ah prcveerrf 8Kti8faotorin.iuente a la * 
produce Irfn y distribucirfn re^laraantada. 

SI noveno pane ^ropueato pop los social! stas efi la eliminacion — 
de la ameiu-sfv del milltax is:u>, del irapcrialisino y de los arriJaquee * 
chauvinietas. Esto evttarl'' laa fortun&a y de : >oajoa de oiierrn y pon- 
drfa trfrruino a las ventajas ilfeit&s del ir^erialiwno, llegi'ncuse a - 
la AestruceIrfn del gi sterna de las guerre e, 31 PartiAo bocialietn es - 
comp l ota ente pac if i a to. y a f spur del de sarnie c o«pl etc po r tax tuo a - 
cuerdo o oor el ejenplo. Se opone a la intervene irfn ansada en otroo - 
P&f 3 es # '/ est?C en pro de el retire de nuestras fuerzae Mil tare a de % 
itf # JUoara^ua, Chins y otros pafeee extrenjeroa. ^«ta comprometido - 
a favor de la lndejendencia iruaed iata de laa lelaa ^ilipinae. 

Loo aocialiatao rec jnocen la lraperioan neceeidad tie une triple orga 
nisacirfn de trabajadores, ctnsuraidorcs y votontea, como iuedio de rea* 
Usar un« revolcuidta paeffica en la distribution de el pr ivilegto y 
de el poder* A rfete fin debe HegaPM toraando en cuenta quo en do ca¬ 
pital im ortancin fortalecer el Paat ido Social! ota* 

SI mrftodo comuniati- de Llegar a la ;#fta oe una sooiedaci ain olasen 
tr'ivrfs de una sierra ce c,laeeo. A 1a oouscienciu. de claee, e L i&IL 
comunieta adf-de odio de claee y lucba de oiaseo. 1 *h oonquiata cel 
la violence J e-le etableoimiento oe la dictadura c.t;i prole- 
©o aside ran r* ceofirine por los oonunietns* "l* 1 claue OMpit*i- 
liat'" eacribe lilLiura -u* boater, oandidadto uyitunista a la *resiuea- 
ciif. -cotiio vaMpiro inoaciaoie* ee ad dere al cueipo ae las luas&o tra^. 
laaoras. y oi/lo por la fuerza podr«f «ser deepre/ditio .... Son los *.ar- 
tidos oomu/iiattis de otroa pikaae, tjuiadoii por lii internacional ooiuuaiJL 
ta y auowidoe por las masae, lea quo lansardn.el golpe rnortal al oapl- 
iaundiAl.... A ffn ae poner te/niino nl oieteiaa c<ipitfAla ata oo 
con so leuttsuente revalue ionar io •••• 1& c Laso Irno- 


es a 
t tdo 
poder por 
tux iado ae 


ta Li auo 
neceaitarrf un acto 


la 


raaite no puede «>i ef raiama lle^ar al poder ain la guerra civil . 
die tad ura pro 1g tar ia debe aer a po ynda i )0 r el pdder o r, ; ^a ni zatl o u c lo * 
trauajadores con ar;ufis, aef cuiao T JO r el Cjrfrcito, la policra local, 

_.n las ur imeras etapaa de la revolucirfn, quizrfa aun aiitca httberoe 
auoderado dol oentrol, loe arabajatiures or^mizax^n la taiardia Hoja. - 
Hrfs dee jurfa rfata corporacirfn corxetrufda un tanto libpemente ae deeaxra. 
11 en e l erflido, bien disciplinado y e atrictajaeute orgaiilz^o Ejrfrc . - 
to Aojo.* Eo decir, el partido Cornual atn propone uenr los mrftodo# mi- 
litt rt -3 en su .-poprfsito de crear una sociedati ain claaea. 4 

SI nartido Coicunista no circunecribe su hoatilidad narit_ ^ 
talisiM. Eb tanibirfn implacable on aua atafiuea al partido Socialist* . 
tl rf^gano del partido Comunieta "SI Liar to del Xpabaj* dor t es venen* 
bo en X diatribaa contra Korrtaui Thorns y otroa Socialiataa. UUiam 
T. ISster aS» j>ero «rfn el no aace i-or e.quiv^r mo puhe 
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Luxe 3 , cocao podrd verse en ^stae pal&bras : *1 *qs partidoa eocialistaa - 
del mu ndo son los partldoB titoiOB del Ofti4tfl-liowo*** Sou parte de la 
unuulnar L capitalist** para arrebatar el pan de las bocaa de loa obre- 
ros y de sue fiimlllae, son la principal burrera para Uetfor a la reva¬ 
lue idVi. ..„ 21 par t id * Su cia i i et a apufi a Lea a lac c la ee e tr abaj adorao - 
por la eepalda.* Jttcfraet ttold, otro de lev /ads prominentee ©urounietaa 
omericanoo dice j **Pedfo unaa cudntas raxonea bo tore el por qud los comu- 
n 1st ax ae oponea a loa socialist ax y a los pacif is tag. lixpongo la prin¬ 
cipal raztfa t 4s toa doe grupo s eon los que enervan, tralcionan y dea- 
vitCn a la olase trsbt'Jad-*ra. Son el obstrfculo final que las cl&eea tr ar 
bajadoraa deben ealvar, la debilidad final que debe curarse, extirpd'n- 
dola cocao un e tneor , antes de que loa obreroe puedan asumir el po d er •.. 
21 pacifisiao' e' 3 u* sieiopre contra la cla.se tr&bajad e ra, con palabraa - 
y cun -lecjoa.... £1 SociaUnmo pacifist* facilita aie^re el camino - 
para el faeciamo... 21 lac if iamo es una deferum del " 

LI parti do Co mini eta propone, si logra por la violeucla caxjturar el 
control de la eociedad, auprimir implacHblemente fcoda la oposicion, iji. 
Hwaaiii el p^rtido social!sta, ^ecucueraoa otra vex al Sr. floater : - 
•B*do la die tad urn, tod os loa par tie os capitalistic a ^Kepublicaiio, .xe- 
larfcratft, Iro^resieta, Socitaista* etc.) senCn Uquidados, y el partido 
Comuni ata func lon:.xif adlo como ei partido tie lax la-ueae trabaj adura c. . 
oue e stupidrfs eerfa si loa trabajadoree victoriosos, ©uya finalioad - 
es eliminsar todax las clases, permitierau que ^stos eleijentoe contr..- 
revo lucionarioa se orgo.aissa.nLn a af mlauoo en par ticioo ^oICllcob ca- 
pacltifndolos aaf ijara asediai’ ui nuevo rtfgimen* x jara lucnar por l* 1 ** 
reanudac itfn de suu si stem de robo a lot trabaj odures y tfe»eralfiieate 
actuur como una barrera por^ el progreso tie It-, uuera eooioaau.. o 
ttocuelae rUijioeas aertCn aoaiidaa y la eduoac USn reii&ioxa organ ixa- 
da para los me cores serd pronibida. X* liber tad ae establecern pnrr 
toda olaee de propa.^anra anti-religioaa .... Dioe eerd eliralnado de • 
los labor&torioa asf como de lae eacuelaa.* 

21 oartldo Commiivta de la ftueit- Soviet ©eta conelderado coao el - 
ideal por loa co.'iunistaa americanos. -letoa infitren que lo oairavegia 
por lii. cual el viejo rdyimen de due la tu4 derrocado sertl efectiva en 
loa j^o u-.dos ifnidoe. bn eocialistaa, aid embargo, cunaideran que ^eta 
es una «era auxjosicidn fulila y altaioeate peligreea. loa ult ^ 8 . 

Inn que la oposic ufa &i oolsnevisiao en ausia furf relatiyomente dtfbil, 
aSSidS »1 «!&*«. conpl.to del .»im U-.jo .1 p.ao Intolerable «« - 
in Guerra v de aigloo de corrupcitfn y de tiranfa. -n loa Sot fid ’8 ni 
iiua aln ffltl* rao. la opoaicirfn a 1 a consulate, coaunieta del poder e°“ 
rd trSwna^pofin perlodo indefinido en el future. I* Idea ae que - 
el coni tall vno en ^te pa fa est^ .afecUuIo de oonvulaioneB a^.onicas 
es abauxda. Unjs. revolucidb coitunistn erapujarfa inotwatrfnoameate a lo / 
Latadoo Snidoe a los brans del faacismo, y eL leva at mi onto oerfa - 
Bofocado despiadfAdtuaeite por laa tropaa de le j feerto ,, uu lo., 

(iu- refo‘iadaa por guardiaa pagad?ia y voluntarioe p^triotao. ^ o ar 

"Si* 

Aj n si4 lo 3 coflualatax tieaen <?xito en llevar a 1- 
uarte de L 03 elementoa del ejtfrcito y de la marina* se r .querirla un^ 
P “loa !da duerra e^u ,*J, que 1* dlotadura del preletexl^o puit*. 
%e eatablecerse f irmemente. olji*e media en (fate pafs conatdtuye 

una pore irfri considerable de La j^oblacirfn entera. ^(3 Bfiricultores pe- 
queftoe dueftos do eus caafta tormn tambi^i ««» Si - 

de la n cirfn. Imagirr rnoa que los moradorea de ; 1 p ur0 

ranedero a mantengan au apoyo traa de una revoluc it in comunista ea puro 
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rooent lolarao y oorcece absolutajaente de base real, la lntentonn de pro- 
voo&r a loa doce rai Hones de negro* en 4 b te paf3 part* que pnrticijion - 
en una Tie lento guerra de elaaea eet#f prefiada de Infinites poslbillda- 
dee de traced ia« XI aur bianco pel •? or fa haeta el ifl tiiio reduo to antes 
de que se suiaetiera a una die tad ura de la rasa de oolor. Sin embargo - 
Mr. Foster ea^reea** el derecic de propia determlm oirfn eersf epli* 

cable a loa negro* en el siateaa Soviet de Lotadus Unidoa. Jbi la lla.iia* 
da 2on& Jfejra de el Sur, donrie los negroe estifn en nayorl §. tendr^n el 
oft co/qputo uereo'io para goberaarae a sf ;ai grace, as i coho tarabi 4n lae 
rainor/ns bl-'.uoHa que radiquen en ^ew- secoirfn.* 

Alfa bajo las ;aA« fnv^raoloe cundlcionea, los oorouniotas no podr fan - 
gitn&r eino iu»et& deo*u$B de <aeeea y qui^as fios de eangrienta guerra cX 
vil. Los ef<:cka dental ccnf liotoaerfan ee^.autos&s, a in exaneroo irfn. - 
Los ke tad •» Unidos so encuentran f*ctui lraente imiy lnduotr i&lizHuoa y ur- 
baniz&doa. Ou pueblo no puede proeeguir en vida excepto i>or el funded 
rale a to aceeue de un intrlncado si sterna delicad&iuente ajuetado pain efefi. 
tuar las fun clone# de produce iefa y la ci istribucidn de los pmductoc. ~ 
La guerra civil prolonged* reauLtorfu en impure, oderafa de el umquila- 
mien to cl e raultltud de seres quo iuorirfon con gases veuenooe y otras ax* 
aao d evaetaderas de la ^uerra loouerna* 

Ln cousecuenoin, loa sociuiist&e, rec-ingaa per complete el oi^tode - 
coraunieta do la reveluoicfn violent** no adlc per conaideracicfh pragvMtti- 
oa, aino taiaoi&i per cueaticfn de dtica. j& eafuerao para orear por la - 
violoncia una suoledad sin claaee en. tfste paf# dentro de las tree o cu£, 
tro ddcadas prcfxl»aaB ee si*npleraeate fantdstlco y ea totalaente lnneceo^ 
rio proeurarlo. 3n un tlenipo raueno sl<b cor to, loo mtfturioB eustenldos - 
por el partido Soci&Llsta no a adela-itardh inucho por el cam!no hacto una 
30 ciedad con equidad y sin clases que funcionar^ bnjo dote princlpior- 
*OAPA qUIXU UE Ct.U.eXiR)LS: A StfS APTITUDE*, Y CA5A ^PI X RiiCDU C( i/OH.'AE 
A Slid ujwUJJSS* * Leguraaente quo ea .niche twin tticil y deseablc C0i>* 

veneer a loa Xstados Uaidoa quo ad op ten el el pro jraou swe L« lista, a • 
que intenten la revoluoicfn por raed to de la violencia. 


De *B1 trograioa y Flan del Soolaliarao*. 
FALCOS FBXSS*- Mew York.- 1W32. 
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MUNDO IDEAL 


El enemigo supremo del Cristianismo 

por Harry Emerson Fosdick 


(No es el Budismo, ni el Mahomestimo. Lo es el Nacionalismo estrecho y egoista). 


El Cristianismo desde hace mucho tiem- 
po^se ha venido pr.eocupando del naciona- 
lismo. Leed, en el capftulo 16 del Hbro de 
los Actos de los Aptistoles c6mo Pablo ha 
estado predicando en Macedonia. Desde el 
Asia -Menor ha cruzado hacia Europa. 
Fse acto, es, desde luego, uno de los gran- 
des acontecimientos de la historia del mun- 
do, porque en tal 
ocasidn, el Cristia¬ 
nismo por primera 
vez invadia el mun- 
do occidental. Aque- 
11a vez el Cristianis¬ 
mo fu6 afrontado 
por el nacionalismo, 
como lo ha sido tam- 
bi£n despues. «Es- 
tos hombres», dije- 
ron los enemigos de 
Pablo en Filipos, 

«siendo judios, al- 
borotan la ciudad y 
predican ritos que 
no nos es licito reci- 
bir, ni hacer, pues 
que somos roma- 
nos». Ciertamente 
iromanos! Ese ata- 
que, como lo v£i,s , 
no partid des¬ 
de el baluarte 
de una religibn 
distinta; par- 
ti6 desde las 
trincheras de 
un nacionalismo opositor. Aquellos anti- 
guos patriotas comprendieron instintiva- 
mente, que si deseaban ser romanos en el 
estricto sentido de la palabra, tenian que 
oponerse al Cristianismo. 

Antes de continuar cuidemosnos de que 
no surja alglin mal entendido, Cada hom- 
bre, se pertenece a su propia familia; ella 
es el centro de su afecto y devocion. Esta 
sin igual adhesion a su familia, expresada 
en forma justa, resulta bella. Porque yo 
he amado mucho a mi madre, comprendo 
perfectamente el amor de otros seres hacia 
su madre. Porque amo a mis hijos com¬ 
prendo perfectamente la enorme honra que 
se le concede al hombre al d&rsele el privi- 


legio de ser padre. Por eso el hogar, es un 
abrigo dulce, a su calor surgen cosas muy 
bellas: afectos, simpatias, anhelos, devo- 
ciones, que pueden mas tarde transplan- 
tarse y aplicarse para el bien de la humani- 
dad. 

> Ese es el significado intenso de un na¬ 
cionalismo puro. Ninguna naci6n puede 
llegar a constituir 
para nosotros lo que 
la nuestra. Alii en 
la nuestra estan 
las raices de nues¬ 
tra herencia, y 
ella constituye el 
centro de nuestras 
lealtades. Del mis- 
mo modo que nos- 
otros amamos a 
nuestra patria, po- 
demos comprender 
que haya otros seres 
que amen tambi£n 
la suya. Tomemos 
en cuenta, entonces, 
que el nacionalismo 
tiene dos significa- 
dos; uno bueno, el 
otro, malo. 

La verdad funda¬ 
mental es que 
el dogma del 
nacionalismo, 
tal como se ha 
desarrollado 

.. . en estos ulti- 

mos siglos ha llegado a ser una espeeie de 
religidn competidora frente al Cristianismo. 
Creo que es el enemigo mas grande del Cristia¬ 
nismo, en la actuaUdad . El confiicto central 
no gira alrededor del Cristianismo y el Bu¬ 
dismo o el Mahometismo, sino entre el 
Cristianismo y el nacionalismo. A menos 
que uno observe con atencidn ese confiicto 
no ver4 la situaci6n con claridad. 

He aqui los tres puntos fundamentales 
del credo nacionalista: 

Primero: Toda naci6n es soberana; no 
reconoce dominio sobre si. Si sus intereses 
exigen que declare una guerra, puede ha- 
cerlo, por cuanto ella es soberana. Es libre 
y no es dominada por nadie, siendo por na- 


EXTRACTO DE UNA CARTA QUE 
LOS DIRECTORES DE ESTA RE VIS¬ 
TA HAN RECIBIDO DEL EMINEN- 
TE MINISTRO EVANGELICO, DR. 
HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK , DE 
NUEVA YORK . 

«Aprecio hondamente Itk amigable y bon- 
dadosa carta que Uds . me esfriMeron . Us- 
tedes tienen plena liber tad para usar mis 
articulos mios que ustedes cohsideren pro- 
vechosos para «Mundo Ideal ».■ Soy gran 
amigo del Dr . Kirby Page , otro de vuestros 
colaboradores , y admiro la revista que 61 
mismo pilbiica. Estimo que una revista 
de la caUdad ^de la que ustedes dirigen hard 
mucho bien a la Iglesid en Chile. 

Desedndoles muchas felicidades y exito 
en sus irabajos , me suscribo de Uds. 

Cordialmente» 
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G. BAEZ CAMARGO AND KENNETH G. GRUBB: Religion in the 
Republic of Mexico. World Doflninion Press. London: Founder’s 
. Lodge, Mildmay Park, N. I. 1935_____ 5/ 

Breve description del tan traido y llevado asunto religioso en Mexico, solo 
que esta es desde el punto de vista protestante. Consta de un estudio his- 
tdrico —crdnica y critica de las actividades de la Iglesia catdlica—, y de un 
resumen de las razonas -—historieas, politicos e ideologicas— que han orien- 
tado la poiida eelesilstica del gobierno mexicano. Y dates importanUstmos 
estadisticas, mapas, etc.— acerca de la vida, obra y future de la minoria 


protestante en ese pais. 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA: Don Quixote. An Introductory Essay 
in Psychology. Oxford. At the Clarendon Press, Humphrey Mil- 

ff: ford. Amen House. E. C. 4._.- . . ^ . . . . . 6/35d 

PERCY ALVIN MARTIN, PH. D.: Who’s who in Latin America. 

Stanford University Press. Stanford University, California. $6.50 

Diccionario biografico de gente importante de la America Latina. Es un in- 
tento serio de recopilacion biografica contemporanea. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA: The Last Puritan. A Memoir in Form of a 

Novel. 602 pp. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75 


Tenemos en esta gran novela la cronica triste de la derrota y muerte de 
una cultura. Oliverio Alden, “el ultimo de los puritanos”, sera el tipo de 
esa cultura. Por causa de su puritanismo, Oliverio decide abandonar el 
puritanismo, y sin embargo, precisamente por ello mismo, sigue siendolo 
hasta el fin. El maestro se vuelve a revelar aqui como enamorado de Platon 
y /de la Grecia clasica, y de lo Eterno, y de los mitos/ catolico-romanos. 

ALFONSO TEJA ZABRE: A Guide to the History of Mexico. A Modern 

Interpretation. Fully illustrated. .. $1.00 

Pedirlo a Instituto Mexicano de Difusion del Libro. Avenida Madero No. 49. 
Apartado postal 1413. Mexico, D. F. 

ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN: What Does America Mean? 271 pp. 

New York. W. W. Norton and Company.. . .. $3.00 

Se condena la tendencia materialista y se interpreta la tradicion estadu- 
nidense en terminos de la vida interna o espiritual. La tesis es de que la 
Iibertad y la democracia —y con alias los principles de igualdad y fraier- 
nidad— van de cafda aquL Los Estndos Unidos se estan convirtiendo’ r&pida- 
mente en una aristocracia espiritual. 

ROBERT ANDREW MILLIKAN: Electrons (+and—), Protons, 
Photons, Neutrons and Cosmic Rays. 492 pp. Chicago. The Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press... .. .. $3.50 

Toda una cartilla superior del trastocamiento que hoy con hoy sufren 
nuestros conceptos del Cosmos: sumario del asunto que se destaca entre 
todos los demas por su claridad y concisidn . . . 
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La Esencia 


U NA de las objeciones que con 
mas frecuencia se le hacen al 
paeifismo en la lucha de clases se 
basa en el supuesto de que en ulti¬ 
ma instancia la unica oposicion 
que se le puede hacer al fascismo 
es por medio de las armas. Este 
argumento no toma en- considera¬ 
tion el hecho de que hasta ahora 
no ha habido pais en que se haya 
resistido al fascismo con exito por 
medio de la violencia: ni en Ita¬ 
lia, ni en Alemania, ni en Austria. 
El fascismo es la resultante del co- 
lapso economico y del sufrimiento 
intenso, acompanados de la frus-. 
tracion y de la amargura naciona- 
les. La emergencia del fascismo es 
improbable excepto como resulta- 
do de una derrota abrumadora des¬ 
pues de una guerra, o de una des- 
ilusion terrible con respecto al re- 
sultado de una guerra. 

Asx, tres f actor es produjeron el 
hitierismo en Alemania: una mi- 
seria espantosa; un odio intenso 
contra Francia y un profundo re- 
sentimiento contra el gobierno ale- 
man que acepto el tratado de Ver- 
salles y la continuation del page 
de las indemnizaciones de guerra; 
unfi ^esesperacion del futuro bajo 
el gobierno existente. Tambien se 
tiene que subrayar la importancia 
del elemento tiempo. Hitler no lie- 
go al triunfo a los cinco anos de 
esclavitud alemana, ni a los diez. 
Aun despues de una decada de de¬ 
gradation y agonia, el pueblo ale- 
man habria rechazado a Hitler, si 
los Aliados tan solo cancelan las 
indemnizaciones de guerra, y isi bo- 
rran del tratado la clausula de cul- 
pabilidad unica, y si dan pasos si- 
quiera lentos, hacia el desarme, y 
si dan muestras de voluntad de res- 
taurarle a Alemania su categoria 
de igual entre las grandes poten- 
cias. Ano tras ano, las masas ale- 
manas sufrieron y esperaron, has¬ 
ta ya no poder mas bajo la carga 
del ano decimo cuarto, teniendo en- 


y los Peligros del Fascismo 

Por KIRBY PAGE 


tonces que aceptar la alternativa 
chauvinista y desesperada que se 
les presento en el hitierismo. 

Estos considerandos les son de 
signification muy grande a los so- 
cialistas americanos. El fascismo 
es una posibilidad amenazante en 
los Estados Unidos, y bien puede 
convertirse en realidad horrorosa, 
si los Estados Unidos salen derro- 
tados en alguna guerra, o si en la 
actual emergencia el colapso eco¬ 
nomico llega a ser tal que las ma¬ 
sas de la poblacion se vean suje- 
tas a hambre y miseria que hasta 
aqui no han experimentado. En 
cualquiera de estas dos eventuali- 
dades, las clases gobernantes que- 
rran recurrir a la dictadura bajo 
alguna forma de fascismo ... 

Antes de seguir adelante, sera 
bueno advertir que es muy conve- 
niente evitar el uso ambiguo del 
termino “fascismo”. Los radicales 
han de abstenerse de esa practica 
tan comun entre los reaccionarios, 
a saber, la de incluir sin distincion 
bajo una misma categoria a gru- 
pos de filosofias sociales contra- 
dictorias: comunistas, socialistas, 
anarquistas, pacifistas, etc. En los 
Estados Unidos habra quien recha- 
ce el programa de Roosevelt, y que 
aun lo considere peligroso; pero la 
confusion subira de punto si se 
identifica dicho programa con la 
policia de Hitler, o la de Mussolini. 

Los elementos peligrosos 
del fascismo 

Los elementos peligrosos del fas¬ 
cismo, elementos contra los que 
hay que estar siempre en guardia, 
son los siguientes: 

(1) La captura violenta del go¬ 
bierno por los conservadores, con 
objeto de proteger la propiedad 
privada y demas intereses creados; 
o bien, la llegada al poder de esos 
mismos conservadores por medio 
del sufragio, con la mira de liqui- 
dar despues las instituciones par- 


lamentarias, y establecer un go¬ 
bierno dictatorial. 

(2) El repudio de la democra- 
cia, y la supresion de los oposicio- 
nistas por la fuerza, disolviendo 
todos los partidos politicos, y su- 
primiendo los derechos de expre- 
sion oral, de prensa y de asamblea. 

(3) La supresion violenta de 
las organizaciones obreras, procla- 
mando la doctrina de que el regi¬ 
men existente protegera los inte¬ 
reses de los trabaj adores. 

(4) La insistencia, por medio 
de la imposicion de penas severas, 
en que todos los ciudadanos se su- 
bordinen al Estado totalitario, do- 
minador de toda esfera de la vida. 

As! es que, cuando, en termi- 
nos estrictos, hablamos de la ame- 
naza fascista, estamos hablando 
del tipo de sistema social que aca- 
bamos de describir. El peligro de 
la emergencia de semejante orden 
de cosas en los Estados Unidos es 
real, pero no inminente, a menos 
que la naeion saiga derrotada en 
guerra, o a menos que el capitalis- 
mo se desmorone por complete. 

Verdad obvia se dira al decir que 
las fuerzas del radicalismo en los 
Estados Unidos son ahora dema- 
siado debiles para impedir el co¬ 
lapso del sistema actual, aun cuan¬ 
do tuvieran el deseo de impedirlo, 
y que, por otra parte, son demasia- 
do impotentes para capturar el po¬ 
der, en caso de que el capitalismo 
se viniera abajo en un futuro in- 
mediato. Esto es, que el destino del 
capitalismo estadunidense durante 
los proximos diez anos, no esta en 
manos de los comunistas, ni de los 
socialistas. Los radicales no pue- 
den destruir rapidamente el siste¬ 
ma en existencia, y, hoy con hoy, 
pueden hacer muy poco para con- 
servarlo en existencia. Por tanto, 
seria el colmo de la locura que los 
socialistas de los Estados Unidos 
adoptaran una estrategia de corto 
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otra parte el dicho de cierta inves- 
tigador: “j (Pobre psicologia! Su es- 
tado es realmente deplorable. Pri¬ 
mer o perdid el alma; en seguida, 
la mente; despues T la cons ciencia; 
y ah ora lo unico que le queda es el 
comportamiento (behaviour) y en 
cuanto a este mejor sera no me- 
neallo.” 

Sean, tambien al punte, los expe¬ 
rimented bien autenticados del emi- 
nente embriologo aleman Drieseh, 
que indican que los organismos 
animales no se desarrollan more 
mecbanieo . Drieseh ha podido for- 
zar a un huevo que ordinariamen- 
te produciria un solo organismo, a 
producir dos y aun ciento de cria- 
turas completas de tamano menor. 
Resultados objetivos como estos 
arguyen, que tal parece, contra la 
predetermination mecanica de la 
vida. Y en pro de una vista auto¬ 
nomica, vitalista, si se quiere, que 
parece mas factible que la que pre- 
dica una mera combination de 
eventos simples de tipo inorgani- 
co. Esto es, que las hipotesis que, 
como el darwinismo y el lamarclda- 
nismo, abandonan a la evolucion en 
brazos de lo fortuito, resultan in- 
suficientes en la nueva atmosfera 
cientifica, porque en la evolucion 
se descubren orden, y plan, y dise¬ 
no, que nunca se podran catalogar 
como productos de la casualidad. 

Admirable que en todos y cada 
uno de los reinos de la ciencia con- 
temporanea —ciencia que, entre 
parentesis se distingue por su es- 
piritu de humildad y reverencia en 
contraste con la soberbia y auto- 
nomia de la ciencia del siglo pasa- 
do— se adelaiiten vistas de la reali¬ 
dad que universalmente sugieren, 
cuando menos, por no decir que im- 
plican de piano, la idea de un ente 
ultrahumano —usando el adjetivo 
del profesor Wieman : — que detras 
del escenario cosmico dirige el dra¬ 
ma de los siglos, ente cuya presen- 
cia se adivina sobre todo en el pro- 
ceso evolutivo de la vida aqui en el 
planeta, tierra. Giertamente, que el 
hombre de ciencia, por muy casa- 
do que este con las ideas y las teo- 
rias mecanicistas de un ayer cuyo 


sol todavia no se pone en ciertos 
sectores del pensamiento contem- 
poraneo, tiene por necesidad que 
distinguir la presencia del diseno 
en el Cosmos. Hecho este que nos 
lleva al otro de que dondequiera 
que se advierten diseno y proyec- 
tacion se tiene que advertir tam¬ 
bien la presencia de un agente es- 
piritual... 

Se significa con esto que donde 
hay evidencias de orden, diseno y 
proyectacion, la naturaleza organi- 
ca —el antiguo dominio del mate- 
rialismo meeanicista— se levanta a 
nuestra vista como manifestacion 


Hermanos mios muy amados, 
vosotros los de Tunja y Suri¬ 
nam, los de Quetzaltenango y 
Champoton, y los de Alajuela y 
San Buenaventura, e islas adyacen- 
tes del Mar del Sur: no tengais 
miedo. Esto os digo deliberadamen- 
te y con mucha fe, a la luz de 
vuestras comunicaciones de re- 
cientes fechas: no tengais miedo, 
hombres de poca fe: la fe vuestra, 
que es la nuestra, la fe de Jesucris- 
to el hijo de Dios, no esta en peli- 
gro, ni lo ha estado, ni lo estara; 
ni menos por capitulo de las ideo- 
logias que a la presente licitan por 
el poder ©spiritual en este mundo 
pecador... 

Soy de opinion, muy amados, que 
el miedo es pecado y cosa de evi- 
tar, por mucho que tenga cierta 
funcion defensiva y de conserva- 
cion de la especie. No, muy ama¬ 
dos, a las ©species miedosas se las 
lleva la corriente, como al camaron 
del ref ran ... Item: el miedo es 
pecado historic© —distinguiendolo 
del original que llevamos potencial- 
mente encima por el yerro de nues¬ 
tra madre Eva, y del personal, 
que es resultant© de nuestro libre 
arbitrio—, pecado que tenemos por 
delante, del siglo: el “ismo” de 
moda y turno... 

Pecado sera eso de tenerle mie¬ 
do a cualquier ideologia en apa- 
riencia hostil a la del Senor de los’ 
Senores.., Porque asi se pone uno 


de espiritu, o mente, si se prefiere 
llamarlo asi... Y aqui tenemos a 
la ciencia moderna llegando a con- 
clusiones que seran religiosas en el 
alto sentido del vocablo, esto es,; 
conclusiones de ^< reI^gaci6n ,, —que 
esto es religion—; de un Universo 
unico, organico, coherent© y bien 
ligado entre si: Universo que, en 
efecto, es product© de un plan de- 
finido, estructurado con fines ulte- 
riores y con propositos definidos: 
todo ello por un Alguien —o Algo 
si se quiere— inteligente, y vivo, 
y sabio, aun como el Dios del sen¬ 
tido comun. 


a la defensiva... Y ponerse .asi es 
ponerse en actitud animica e iiisa- 
lubre ... Acordaos, muy cuitados, 
del principio que reza “plaza sitia- 
da, plaza toimada”. La mejor apo- 
logetica consiste en “objetivizar”... 
Lo mas decente, y destructiVo de 
la tesis enemiga, sera darle a esta 
“toda la ciierda”, como se dice en¬ 
tre nuestros cofrades de pelo blon- 
do y ojos azules... Ademas, la 
psicologia nos da testimonio de que 
una cosa que se reprime encuentra 
nuevbs impetus en la represion, y 
que, a la inversa, se gasta y mue- 
re cuando no se le hace frente :.. 

Asi con el comunismo... No 
tengais miedo ... Es un metodo de 
tantos, que hay que exponer a la 
luz de la critica honesta. No ten¬ 
gais miedo de que vaya nuestra fe 
a salir perjudicada del experimen- 
to . V. Ni creais que hay sistema al- 
guno, ni de los del aire, ni de los 
de la tierra, ni de los del mar, ni 
de los del fuego central, que pueda 
jamas conmoyer ni la doctrina, ni 
la persona del Cristo Salvador 
nuestro ... Eso, empero, deja mar- 
gen para que la fe de alguno que 
otro se conmueva, porque induda- 
blemente es poca, aun como la de 
aquel San Pedro que por poco se 
hunde cierta ocasion ... Otra vez 
os digo, muy cuitados: no tengais 
miedo.... 

’—Rodrigo BEYLE 


No se Turbe Vuestro Corazon 
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alcance, en cuanto a tiempo con- 
eierne. 

Ya que resulta fantastico creer 
que los radicales, de este pais se 
vean capacitados para capturar el 
mando dentro de un futuro inme- 
diato, el procedimiento rational a 
seguir por los socialistas seia de 
dedicarse con toda resolution a la 
doble tarea de cambiar la opinion 
publics y de organizarse en un 
frente triple. Porque el socialis¬ 
mo llegara tan rapidamente como 
la minoria socialista crezca en nu- 
meros y en influencia, y como se 
oapte cuando menos el sosten ta- 
cito de la mayoria de obreros y vo- 
tantes, y no mas rapidamente que 
ello. Educar ]■! organizar, educar 
y organizar. He aqui la oombina- 
cion a que deben entregarse en 
cuerpo y alma los socialistas. 

Si se nos objeta que este proce- 
so es demasiado lento, la respuesta 
esta ahi de que no hay otro proce- 
so capaz de llevarnos a la meta de- 
seada. El metodo socialista produ- 
cira resultados mas rapid os que el 
comunista. La tarea por delante. 
organizar a los obreros, a los con- 
sumidores y a los votantes, y lie- 
gar al poder por medio de la pre- 
sion economica y por medio del su- 
fragio: tarea enormemente dificil, 
pero mucho mas facil que conver- 
tir a la mayoria del pueblo estadu- 
nidense a la doctrina de la dicta- 
dura del proletariado, y que adies- 
trarlo para la captura violenta del 
poder. 

El gran papel de la clase media 

Es menester, una vez mas, re¬ 
calcar el significado incalculable 
de la clase media en este pais. El 
curso de los acontecimientos en 
Italia y en Alemania revela de ma¬ 
nor a olara la potencia dinamica de 
dicha clase, cuando se la despierta. 
La manera mas rdpida y mas efec- 
tiva de garantizar la emergencia 
de una dictadura fascista en los Es - 
tados Unidos se tiene en crear un 
partido comunista fuerte al grado 
de convencer a la clase media de 
que se la va a someter, antes de 
mucho, a un reinodo de terror bajo 


una dictadura proletaria. Dadas 
las condiciones que ahora privan 
en los Estados Unidos, el partido 
comunista nunca podra impedir la 
captura del poder por los fascis- 
tas, porque le sucedera lo que en 
Italia y Alemania, donde lo para- 
lizaron por completo. Y hay mas: 
que mientras mayor fuerza^ adquie- 
ra el comunismo aqui, mas eerca 
nos encontraremos todos de las ga- 
rras del fascismo. 

Para que el socialismo triunfe 
en esta nacion es indispensable que 
sector es poderosos de la clase me¬ 
dia unan sus fuerzas con la mayo 
rfa de las clases trabajadoras. Por 
tanto, se hace imperative* que los 
socialistas repudien enfaticamente 
toda intencion de llegar al poder 
por medio de la guerra civil. Los 
llamados a la violencia no condu- 
ciran al socialismo, sino que al fas¬ 
cismo. 

Si los socialistas examinan su 
tarea en perspectiva no podran 
menos que renovar y enriquecer su 
fe en el progreso futuro. Las co¬ 
rn entes economicas nos estan em- 
pujando a la socializacion, y no 
cae dentro de lo imposible que es- 
tas corrientes se puedan canalizar 
rumbo al socialismo. En todos los 
paises industriales del mundo esta 
muerto para siempre el principio 
de laissez faire, si bien niuebas de 
sus teorias se ven aun insepultas. 
A principios de este siglo, habria 
sido imposible prever los maravi- 
llosos adelantos que se han hecho 
hasta ahora rumbo al control so¬ 
cial. A los ancianos de la genera- 
cion de hace cuarenta aiios sin du- 
da que el sistema de la “N. R.A.” 
les habria parecido forma horrible 
de bolchevismo, o cosa todavia mas 
abominable. El carnbio que se re- 
quiere efectuar en la opinion pu- 
blica con objeto de hacer posible 
un socialismo avanzado en los Es¬ 
tados Unidos no es tan profundo 
como el que se ha efectuado ya du¬ 
rante los ultimos cincuenta anos. 

Todavia mas, el paso increible- 
mente rapido con que nos estamos 
moviendo hacia la consolidation 
del poder economico tendra que 


acelerar, por razon de su misma 
velocidad, la transformation del 
criterio publico en cuanto conciei- 
ne a la propiedad y al control so- 
ciales. La necesidad es maestra 
severa, pero muy eficiente. Y, la 
actual crisis economica ha produci- 
do una revolucion de pensamiento 
mas grande aun de lo que hubiera 
parecido posible cinco anos atras. 

Hay todavia otro aspecto de la 
situation estadunidense que debe 
tenerse en mente: la rapidez con 
que cambia la opinion publica. 
Ejemplo de ello se tiene en el sen- 
timiento popular acerca de la pro¬ 
hibition del trafico de licores. Des¬ 
pues de largos anos de agitation 
relativamente inefectiva, el 3en ^' 
miento en favor de la prohibition 
inundo el pais con una velocidad 
asombrosa, y, despues de diez anos 
de experiencia, el pais entero se 
fue al extremo opuesto, y con ra¬ 
pidez similar. Hoy con hoy, estan 
ocurriendo aqui cambios de actitud 
hacia las cuestiones economicas 
con un ritmo que resulta demasia¬ 
do vertiginoso para poderse com- 
prender. Se tiene, por tanto, toda 
razon para esperar que el socialis¬ 
mo estadunidense pueda llegar a 
una etapa avanzada antes de que 
esta generation quede fuera de 
cuadro. 

Por que repudiar la action 
violenta 

Asi que, la respuesta del socia¬ 
lismo norteamericano a la amena- 
za fascista, es como sigue: educar 
y organizar. Hay que repud iarde 
una vez para siempre la doctrina 
de la captura violenta del poder, 
por las siguientes razones *. 

Primera . Porque es improbable 
en grade extremo que se pueda ob- 
teller apoyo suficiente de la clase 
media para hacer posible la captu¬ 
ra airosa del poder por los prole¬ 
taries. 

Segunda. Aun admitiendo que el 
poder se capture temporalmente* 
se le podria mantener solo por me¬ 
dio de horrible guerra civil, gue¬ 
rra que destruma de raiz los siste- 
{Sigue en la pdgina 31.) 
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La Inefectividad de la Violencia 


. y'-'i tjAl sera la estrategia revo- 
(^,\s lueionaria mas efectiva pa¬ 
ra los fines deseados? iLa de^ la 
violencia o la de la no violencia? 
lbs, guerrera o la pacifista? Esta 
cuestion es de importancia tal que 
bien merece examinarse de nuevo. 
Casi todos Ira' ' izquierdistas con- 
temporaneos estan convene! do s de 
que los actuales propietarios de la 
Industrie grande no van a abando- 
nar voluntariamente sus privile- 
gios y posiciones. Empero, difie- 
ren en cuanto a los medios mas 
efectivos de coercion, i Que pasos 
se habran de dar para desposeer 
por la violencia a las personas quo 
hoy con hoy tienen y controjan los 
instrumentos de produceion? Se 
nos responde diciendo: 

1. Enlistar una minoria de obre- 
ros lo suficientemente grande pa¬ 
ra que los insurrectos puedan ha- 
berselas con las fuerzas armadas 
al servicio de los intereses creados. 

2. Equipar a los revolutionaries 
con bastantes armas y municiones 
de guerra moderna. 

3. Captar el apoyo activo, o 
cuando menos la aquiescencia sim- 
patizante, de una mayoria de la 
poblacion, en lo particular, de una 
prop or cion significativa de los 
obreros de las industries grandes 
y de los princi pales sistemas de 
transposes. 

4. Hacer la guerra civil en for¬ 
ma efectiva en los centros estrate- 
gicos de toda la nacion. 

5. Despues de las victorias ini- 
ciales, suprimir a los contrarrevo- 
lucionarios armados. 

6. Socializar la industria con 
una rapidez suficiente para satis- 
facer las necesidades basicas de las 
mas as, con objeto de impedi r que 
estas, impelidas por la desespera- 
cion, se vayan a aumentar las filas 
de los contrarrevolucionarios. 

Tales, pues, los requisitos inini- 
mos de una revolution armada ca- 
paz de ir al triunfo. 


Por KIRBY PAGE 

Ahora bien, ihasta donde se po- 
dran llenar los tales, aqui en los 
Estados Unidos, dentro de un fu- 
turo inmediato? A la presente, el 
numero de obreros de las indus¬ 
tries basicas que se pueden consi- 
derar revolucionarira activos es 
pequeno en extremo. Probable- 
mente que sea de un 5 por ciento. 
Hoy dia, la mitad de la fuerza del 
partido comunista se deriva de los 
desocupados; solo una fraction pe- 
quena consta de obreros ocupados 
del acero, la mineria, las empaca- 
doras o los transposes. Despues 
de cinco anos de terribles privatio- 
nes, los obreros en general siguen 
mostrando una docilidad asom- 
brosa. Cuando recurren a la vio¬ 
lencia, su action se dirige contra 
esta injusticia o la otra, pero no 
al derrocamiento revolucionario 
del capitalismo. 

El armar y equipar de fuerzas 
revolucionarias constituye un pro- 
blema mucho mas serio de lo que 
estan dispuestos a confesar, por 
regia general, los radicales. Las 
armas de destruction que tienen a 
su comando los intereses creados 
son numerosisimas y poderosas. Y, 
su determination de usar tales 
instrumentos es obvia. Por tanto, 
equivaldria a suicidio el que los 
obreros intentaran sublevarse, a 
menos que estuviesen bien arma¬ 
dos. Y, hoy dia, por armas se en- 
tiende ametralladoras, explosivos, 
gases y demas aparatos que son di- 
ficiles de manufacturar en secre- 
to y aun de mantener escondidos 
en grandes cantidades. No basta- 
ria con tener arsenales secretes en 
unos cuantos lugares, cuando se 
trata de un pais tan grande como 
los Estados Unidos. 


Muy a menudo se da por supues- 
to que en una situation revolutio¬ 
nary X o Z, un cuerpo bien arma- 
do y disciplinado de insurrectos, 
por mas que sea pequeno, puede 
derrocar el sistema capitalista y 


establecer una dictadura del prole- 
tariado, por medio de la captura 
rapida de las terminales ferroca- 
rrileras, las plantas de fuerza elec- 
trica, las centrales telefonicas, los 
edificios publicos y las plantas in- 
dustriales estrategicas. El triunfo 
de la revolucidn rusa se cita repe- 
tidas veces como ejemplo del con- 
sabido y satisfactory coup d’etat. 

FI testimonio de Trotsky 

La monumental historia de 
Trotsky nos ilustra con respecto a 
la validez de esta tesis. En los tres 
tomos de dieho -libro se tienen evi- 
deneias suf icientes que revelan con 
claridad meridiana el hecho de que 
la revolution rusa triunfo debido 
al colapso absoluto del regimen za- 
rista, y tambien por la inmensa 
popularidad que habia alcanzado 
el movimiento bolchevique. Se cap¬ 
ture San Petersburgo en espacio 
de veinticuatro horas sin mas es- 
fuerzo que unas cuantas descargas 
de fusileria, y con poquxsimas ba- 
jas, porque la oposicion a los insu¬ 
rrectos se desvaneeio por comple¬ 
te. La victoria no fue hija del gol- 
pe de estado. Mas bien, el golpe 
se logro porque no tuvo oposicion 
digna del nombre. Moscii cayo en 
ocho dias, principalmente por ra- 
zon d,e la enorme superioridad de 
fuerza revolutionary. En la bo¬ 
ra de la crisis, Lenin escribla di- 
eiendo: “La victoria esta asegura- 
da y no hay enemigo al frente.” 
Muralov, -uno de los bolcheviques 
mas destacados -de Moscu explica- 
ba el buen &«to asi: "Una ventaja 
numei'iea avasalladoi'a, de diez a 
uno.’’ 

Trotsky sumariza la cronica de 
los acontecimientos: “Paso a paso, 
hemos tratado de seguir en este li¬ 
bro el desarrollo de la revolution 
de octubre. El descontento cre- 
ciente de las clases trabajadoras, 
el unirse de los Soviets a los es- 
tandartes del bolchevismo, la in¬ 
dignation del ejercito, la campana 
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ropeas quieren dilatar su poder 
economic© y demografico en Afri¬ 
ca. La actual tragedia italiana no 
es sino un caso' particular de un 
fenomeno general. Europa se de- 
rramara hacia alia. La America 
Latina debera desarrollarse traba- 
josamente con sus propios elemen- 
tos. Todo induce a creer que la ra- 
pida eclosion de nuevas naciones, 
ricas en tierras, como las argenti- 
nas y brasilenas no se repetira en 
las montanas y campos andinos del 
Pacifico. Nuestras' riquezas natu- 
rales requeriran otros capitales y 
deberan ser extraidas por nues- 
tros propios brazos. Algunas de 
esas naciones como Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, deberan hacer una colo- 
nizacion interior. Tienen ellas un 
gran reservorio de poblaciones in- 
digenas dormidas. Deben ser des- 
pertadas. Hay alii una obra inte- 
resante y humana que consistira 
en hacer del indio un inmigrado. 
Asi supliremos, parcialmente al 
menos, la deficiencia o la tardan- 
za de la emigration europa, si 
acaso, en algun tiempo, vuelve a 
vaciarse copiosamente en America. 


—Queda definida asi la intensa 
cooperation del porvenir entre los 
Estados Unidos y la America Lati¬ 
na. Es una necesidad impuesta por 
la vida. No se trata de una orien¬ 
tation de sentimiento ni de una 
politica de palabras banales de di- 
plomacia interamericana. Se tra¬ 
ta de una corriente de intereses 
que debera ser canalizada. La 
America Latina tiene en el Norte, 
potencialmente, el auxilio economi¬ 
co que reclama la explotaeion de 
sus riquezas. "La America del 
Norte tiene hacia el Sur el campo 
de inversion de sus capitales de 
exportation y la mas vasta exten¬ 
sion de su comercio. La America 
del Norte esta interesada en el 
desarrollo de nuestras republicas. 
Las dos partes de America deberan 
ser como dos elementos asociados 
en una empresa de acrecentamien- 
to reciproco e interdependiente de 
poderio, de riqueza, de cultura. El 


Asia se escapa cada vez mas a la 
expansion de las naciones occiden- 
tales. La Europa en el Africa tra- 
bajara en su propia esfera. La 
America, a su vez, debera hacer su 
destino. La doctrina del “Buen ve- 
cino” no es fruto exclusivo de un 
impulso de buena voluntad. Es una 
doctrina que radica ademas en la 
necesidad y en el. interes. Debemos 
verla por eso como una doctrina 
permariente de los Estados Unidos, 
que se mantendra a traves de cual- 
quier regimen americano. La orde- 
nacion del mundo se bosqueja por 
la formacion de unidades economi¬ 
cas, que, organizadas, se vincula- 
ran lentamente en una unidad su¬ 
perior y universal. La Sociedad de 
las Naciones sera entonces la rea¬ 
lidad plena que algunos quieren 
hallar vanamente antes de. tiempo. 


—i El Panhispanismo? Es una 
categoria sentimental. Espana con 
su conquista y colonizacion provo- 
co en America una nueva civiliza- 
cion. Hay aqui un nuevo tipo de 
hombre. Nuestras instituciones no 
son espanolas. La tierra de Indias 
transformo lo espanol y determino 
un producto mixto en el que se ha- 
llan elementos peninsulares e indi- 
genas. Tenemos ciertamente el or- 
gullo de nuestra raza y de nuestra 
lengua. Pero somos americanos y 
estamos en via de construir una 
cultura original llena de color y de 
brillo. El porvenir esta de este la- 
do del mundo. 


—£ El Comunismo? No hay ese 
peligro en America. El error de 
los neo-marxistas se halla en creer 
posible una translacion mecanica 
del sovietismo ruso. Hay cosas 
inexportables porque su naturaleza 
esta en el suelo, en la historia y en 
la psicologia racial. El comunismo 
ruso es como es por esas circuns- 
tancias. Las sociedades america- 
nas se desenvolveran por otros me- 
dios hacia mejores organizaciones. 
Nuestro tipo de Estado no tendra 
como base el dominio de una clase 


sobre las demas, ni como fin, ni 
como medio... 


—Pues, precisamente se lucha 
en las sociedades latinoamerica- 
nas para quebrantar la actual or- 
ganizacion economico-social funda- 
da en las oligarquias o en las plu- 
tocracias. Una nueva clase media 
esta poniendose a la cabeza de las 
reivindicaciones necesarias. 'No se 
haran, sin embargo, mecanicamen- 
te por la violencia. No conduciran 
tampoco al juego de las antiguas 
revoluciones que cambiaban los 
equipos y dejaban intactos los sis- 
temas. Deberemos vivir en una 
forma de transicion que garantice 
la seguridad social o el bienestar 
de la comunidad entera mantenien- 
do a sus unidades individuales en 
el goce de las facultades de la per¬ 
sona humana. Esta forma de trans¬ 
icion es necesaria. A traves de 
las generaciones las sociedades se 
adaptaran a otra organizacion eco- 
nomica y a otra estructura estatal. 
Sera el producto de un trabajo que 
se opera en el fondo de la vida. La 
eclosion no puede ser artificial. 
Vendra cuando las cosas esten ma- 
duras. La sabiduria de los gran- 
des conductores consiste simple- 
mente en mantener los rumbos. La 
marcha se hace sin descanso por 
la accion de las fuerzas economicas 
y espirituales siempre despiertas 
y propulsoras. 


Asi hablo el embajador “at 
large” del Peru... Y el reportero 
se va... “Que no dejen de man- 
darme La Nueva Democracia a 
Lima... Le voy a enviar un li- 
brito...” Y asi, el despedido se 
mete a la tormenta de nieve que 
azota la “Park Avenue”, pensan- 
do del librito por venir, y de co¬ 
mo tambien los embaj adores “at 
large” piensan ya de quebrantar 
la actual organizacion economico- 
social fundada en las oligarquias 
y en las plutocracias... Asi la 
nieve que cae le sabe a cancion de 
optimismo y esperanza,,, 
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El Quinto 


E n la resistencia a la guerra se 
tiene efectivisimo medio de 
promover la paz mundial. Lo in- 
dicado al efecto es que cada ciu- 
dadano se haga la resolucion de no 
participar en guerra alguna, ni 
apoyarla; y tambien que anuncie 
su determination a los cuatro vien- 
tos. Asi, se les hara a los gobier- 
nos' un poco mas difieil la tarea 
de llevar a sus pueblos al exter- 
minio. Conveniente tambien sera 
que las personas que se hayan he- 
cho resolucion oomo la menciona- 
da se organicen y cooperen con 
vista a ofrecerle resistencia en ma- 
sa a la guerra. Esto se hace evi- 
dente cuando se recuerda que son 
grupos pequenisimos de individuos 
los que determinan las policias de 
este gobierno o el otro. Dondequie- 
ra se tienen enormes proporciones 
de la poblacion desarticuladas e 
inactivas en lo politico. Las deci- 
siones fundamentales siempre es- 
tan a merced de la presion rela- 
tiva de grupos minoritarios. De 
aqui que convenga organizar mi- 
norias fuertes de resistentes a la 
guerra dentro del movimiento 
obrero, y dentro de las iglesias, y 
las instituciones educativas, y el 
movimiento feminista, etc. En ca¬ 
se de que tal se lograra, la influen- 
cia de estos grupos seria formida¬ 
ble en las boras de crisis, y capaz 
de resolverla contra la guerra. 

Las razones que debieran impe- 
lerlo a uno a abstenerse de partici¬ 
par en toda guerra se pueden su- 
marizar facilmente. En primer 
lugar, es un hecho que toda guerra 
es innecesaria en lo absoluto. Esto 
es, que no hay querella internacio- 
nal que no se pueda resolver en 
forma mas economica y mas equi- 
tativa que la de las armas. En el 
caso de los Estados Unidos, la po- 
sibilidad de que esta nation o la 
,otra los ataque en el futuro es tan 
remota que se le debe excluir de 
la provincia de una polltica prac¬ 
tical 


Paso Hacia la Paz Mundial 

Por KIRBY PAGE < ? 


En segundo lugar, aun cuando 
parezca que la guerra es necesa- 
£ia, se tiene que resulta inefectiva 
como medio de lograr los fines 
apetecidos. Despues de la matan- 
za hay que ir a la mesa de las de- 
liberaciones a estructurar arreglos 
y convenios acerca de las cuestio- 
nes en disputa. Como medio de 
proteger la propiedad privada, la 
guerra resulta fracaso monumen¬ 
tal. Los Estados Unidos fueron a 
la Guerra Mundial con objeto de 
proteger la propiedad de sus na¬ 
tionals en alta mar; pero ello es 
que cuando, de aqui a largos anos, 
se pague el costo total de la carni- 
ceria, esta habra costado, segun 
calculo de Calvin Coolidge, unos 
cien mil millones de dolares ... Es 
mas, con objeto de proteger la 
propiedad, los Estados Unidos es- 
tan gastando en mantener su apa- 
rato de defensa un total de mil 
millones de dolares por aho. El es- 
tar preparado para la guerra y el 
hacer la guerra son metodos que 
han resultado ineficaces en extre¬ 
me para proteger el trafico inter- 
nacional, y para proteger los inte- 
reses propietarios en el extranjero. 
La guerra moderna, como medio de 
proteccion de la vida de los natio¬ 
nals, es el procedimiento mas ine- 
fectivo que se conoce. 

Tercera razon: que las armas e 
instruments de la guerra moder¬ 
na son a la presente verdaderos 
medios de suicidio. Los adelantos 
de la aviation y el desarrollo de la 
industria quimica han hecho de la 
guerra un medio de devastacion y 
exterminio al por mayor. Y mas 
mortiferos aun en potencialidad 
nociva seran los rayos de la muer- 
te y los germenes de enfermeda- 
des. Las armas se est&n perfeccio- 
nando en todas y cada una de las 
ramas de la guerra; la carniceria 
de otro conflicto en grande escala 
seria horrorosa en extremo. La 
complejidad siempre creciente de 
la sociedad moderna y la interde¬ 


pendence siempre en aumento de 
los pueblos hacen ineludible que el 
estancamiento de la production y la 
distribution causado por una gran 
guerra futura traiga consigo ham- 
bre y miseria en escala espantosa, 
especialmente si se tiene en vista 
el hecho de que uno u otro grupo 
de beligerantes recurrira al blo- 
queo. 

Un patiriotismo antibelico 

Es mas, la guerra debe repu¬ 
diate por razones de alto patrio- 
tismo. Si def-inimos el patriotismo 
como amor de los compatriotas, 
devotion a los ideales nacionales y 
voluntad: de servir y sufrir por 
esos compatriotas y por esos idea¬ 
les, es obvio, ciertamente, que se¬ 
ra altamente antipatriotico hacer 
una guerra innecesaria, inefectiva 
y suicida. Este punto debe recal- 
carse, porque existe la tendencia 
popular de identificar el patriotis¬ 
mo con el apoyo a la guerra, cuan¬ 
do la evidencia a mano es conclu- 
yente de que el patriota genuino lo 
sera el ciudadano que rehusa ter- 
minantemente participar en cual- 
quier guerra. 

La guerra, antitesis de la alta 
religion 

En quinto lugar, va en aumento 
rapido el numero de hombres y 
mujeres que se pronuncian contra 
la guerra por razones religiosas. 
Si definimos pecado como una ac- 
titud o practica que se traduzca en 
la degradation o destruction de la 
personalidad humana, o en amar- 
gar las relaciones humanas, o en 
levantar barreras entre el hombre 
y Dios, entonces, parece obvio que 
el aprobar una guerra, o partici¬ 
par en ella es todo un pecado. Un 
criteria sano se puede tener solo a 
la luz del hecho de que la guerra 
es un metodo; no es un fin, ni tarh- 
poco un espiritu. La guerra tiene 
fines en vista y se hace en espiti- 
tu de coraje o de cobardia; pero la 
guerra es un medio de alcanzar un 
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EDITORIAL 


M icrobio del compartir, bacteria del convidar, 
inocula ahora los tejidos del organismo de Wall 
Street. Fenomeno admirable, porque este cuerpo ca- 
pitalista es de los que dijeronse inmunes a semejan¬ 
tes germenes. En una actitud mental de logro y ga- 
nancia y de victoria y exito, parece siempre que no 
hay campo para la simpatia, ni para la condolencia; 
porque el capitalista clasico es senor que obra de 
acuerdo con la bien conocida regia de que cada quien 
cuide de si, y que el diablo se lleve al que no. 

Socializacion del criterio, cura de los demas, 
ansiedad de que el de atras se salve... Todo esto 
salio a relucir en dias pasados en el Congreso de la 
Industria, en la convention reciente de la Asociacion 
National de Manufactureros, entidad que con la Ca¬ 
mara National de Comercio de EE. UU. representa 
los intereses y el punto de mira del sistema capitalis¬ 
ta imperante aqui. La Asociacion la ha venido ha- 
ciendo de vocero de la Industria, que quiere decir 
tambien el Comercio, y la Banca, y todas las demas 
ramificaciones del orden economico actual. Es la 
mism que durante los ultimos meses ha venido fus- 
tigando las policias hacendarias y sociales del pre- 
sidente Roosevelt, la que en el Congreso mencionado 
arriba se pronuncio definitiva y abiertamente en 
Contra del “Nuevo sistema” y de todas sus implica- 
ciones, anunciando que los manufactureros entraban 
a la lucha politica en las proximas elecciones presi- 
denciales con el objetivo especifico de eliminar de la 
ecuacion publica al senor Roosevelt y al sistema de 
reforma social por el representado ... 

Mister Bardo, presidente de la Asociacion, dio 


la nota tonica de rebelion contra el “New Deal”, di- 
ciendo que la Industria se veia obligada por fin, a 
impulses de la urgencia de defensa legitima, a ha- 
cer politica nacional, amplia y franca, para restable- 
cer por .todos los ambitos y confines del Tio Sam el 
“Sistema americano”, que los industrialistas pre- 
sentan como antitesis del “Nuevo sistema”, al que 
tachan de filosofia oriental y extrana a las tradicio- 
nes del pais. Empero, el “Sistema americano” que 
preconizan significa el regimen de la iniciativa pri- 
vada y de la competencia abierta, y del lucro ilimi- 
tado, esto es, el orden de cosas que prevalecio aqui 
hasta 1929. Por el otro lado, en el “New Deal” ven 
los capitalistas un regimen de control gubernamen- 
tal, una tecnica de economia dirigida, que no sera 
sino herejia exotica y perjudicial al bienestar publi¬ 
co. Pues, durante los ultimos dos anos la Industria 
yanqui se ha visto intimidada por los “profesores”, 
expertos • sancochados, —que el senor Roosevelt tra- 
jo a Washington de asesores—, y los reformistas so¬ 
ciales, y los maleantes del laborismo, y los demago- 
gos de la politica populachera... 

Empero, ademas de toda esta trompeteria de ca- 
racter politico preelectoral, los industriales trajeron 
a su congreso una nota que parece nueva, a saber, 
la que mentabamos al comenzar estas lineas: nota 
de cooperativismo social, que lo hace a uno pensar 
del distributismo del finado senador Huey Long, que 
se informaba en su malogrado programa de “com- 
partimiento de la riqueza” (share the wealth), y 
del plan del californiano Townsend, de fijarle pen¬ 
sion de doscientos dolares mensuales a cada anciano, 
y del programa economico hacendario del Rdo. P. 
Coughlin, el de Detroit, Michigan, tan bien conocido. 
El capitalismo estadunidense, que se considerara de- 
crepito, exhausto y como si listo ya para exhalar el 
ultimo aliento, se incorpora, pues, de repente, en ade- 
man desesperado de volver por sus fueros de indivi- 
dualismo reaccionario y de anarquia social en la ges- 
tacion de la vida publica de su pais. 

COSA rara, sin embargo, el que a la par que los 
capitalistas abogan por el regreso al orden de antes 
del temblor de 1929, que ellos llaman retorno a las 
fuentes del “americanismo industrial”, ofrezcan 
tambien todo un programa de reforma social y eco¬ 
nomica. Los devotos del kdssez fairs se dan euenta 
de que hay en el pais un total de 10.000.000 de in- 
dividuos sin trabajo, y otros 20.000.000 que viven de 
subsidios federales. La Industria, por boca de Al¬ 
fred P. Sloan, Jr., sustenta ahora su formula de re- 
medio, su plan de repartimiento y compartimiento de 
la riqueza nacional de EE. UU. El plan Sloan cons- 
ta de dos puntos. Primero, reducir los precios rea¬ 
les y los precios de venta de la mercanda. Segwndo, 
lograr un equilibria mas racimuil, desde el punto de 
vista economico, de los ingresos totales de la pobla- 
(Sigue en la pagina 23.) 
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Cinco Pasos 


Hacia la Paz Mundial 

Por KIRBY PAGE 


* podemos hacer para sa- 

car a nuestra civilization 
del pantano que rapidamente se 
la viene tragando hoy con hoy? 
Hay cinco pasos a dar, pasos que 
constituyen un programa absolu- 
tamente minimo de action. 


1. Abolir el sistema de la propiedad 
^ privada 

Este sera el primer paso, ha- 
blando en terminos de significado. 
Hay que eliminar el sistema de 
propiedad privada de los principa- 
les instrumentos de produccion y 
distribution. La potencia inheren- 
te en la posesion de las fuentes pri- 
marias de riqueza lleva de mane- 
ra inevitable a la desigualdad ex- 
cesiva de ingresos, y al exceso de 
ahorros, y a la restriction de gas- 
tos, y a la superproduction, y al 
subconsumo, y a los conflictos por 
la captura de los mercados extran- 
jeros y los campos de inversion, y 
a las controversias arancelarias, 
y a las competencias de armamen- 
tos, y a sospechas, y odios, y mie- 
dos, y guerras. 

La propaganda pagada por los 
grandes intereses financieros y 
por los duenos de la industria 
grande, es la causa principal de la 
perpetuation y la intensification 
del nacionalismo -—que es el culto 
del pasado— y el temor a cualquier 
cambio. Se admite que no sea va- 
lido decir que el capitalismo es la 
causa unica del nacionalismo; pe¬ 
ro sera ceguera crasa el no ver la 
parte provocativa que los intere¬ 
ses propietarios desempenan en 
avivar las llamas del militarismo y 
del jingoismo. 

A menudo se levanta alguien a 
objetar diciendo que el tiempo que 
se requiere para transformar el 
sistema actual de propiedad es de- 
masiado largo. Se nos dice que si 
concentra uno la atencion en la ne- 
cesidad de abolir la guerra, la gue¬ 
rra nos arrollara antes de que po- 


damos establecer el socialismo. 
Por supuesto que no hay socialista 
que no se per cate de la posibilidad 
de que la guerra irrumpa antes de 
que las grandes industrias puedan 
ser socializadas. Pero todas las 
evidencias que se tienen por delan- 
te parecen apuntar al hecho de que 
la guerra no se va a eliminar, ni 
siquiera a retardar lapso que val- 
ga la pena, mediante medidas pa- 
cifistas superfitiales. 

Muy a menudo, las sociedades 
pacifistas concentran sus esfuer- 
zos casi exclusivamente en pasos 
cortos, y se olvidan de recalcar la 
necesidad qu$ hay de efectnar cam- 
bios fundamentales en la estrwctu- 
ra del orden econamico actml. Si 
el cincuenta por ciento de la ener- 
gia y de los fondos que se han gas- 
tado en campanas, en Estados Uni- 
dos, en pro del ingreso de dieho 
pais al Tribunal Mundial de Jus- 
ticia, y en pro de la reduccion de los 
armamentos, y de la proscripcion 
de la guerra, y de la estructura- 
cion de condiciones bajo las cuales 
entren los Estados Unidos a la So- 
ciedad de Naciones, y en investigar 
las actividades de los municione- 
ros, se hubiese empleado en una 
campana continua de educacion y 
organizacion tendiente a la trans- 
formacion del actual sistema pro- 
pietario, entonces, las fuerzas pa¬ 
cifistas del pais estarian en una 
posicion muohisimq mas fuerte de 
la que ahora tienen, que les per- 
mitiria enfrentar el peligro de la 
guerra en forma adecuada. Esa 
posicion tendera a debilitarse si 
diehos organismos siguen ignoran- 
do la necesidad de efectuar cam- 
bios economicos de calibre radical. 

2. Repudiar la politica de la 
intervencion armada 

Otro enfasis a poner en primer 
renglon, en cualquier programa 
pro paz digno de llamarse efecti- 
vo, se tiene en el repudio inequxvo- 


co de la policia de intervenir por 
la fuerza armada en tierras ex- 
tranjeras y en alta mar, en defen- 
sa de la vida y la propiedad de ciu- 
dadanos de Estados Unidos. En 
terminos del futuro inmediato, 
aqui se tiene uno de los aspectos 
mas criticos de la politica extran- 
jera de la Casa Blanca. La ad¬ 
ministration actual ha ido bien le- 
jos hacia el abandono de la prac- 
tica de enviar las infanterias de 
marina a tierras extranas; pero se 
puede volver al procedimiento, y 
rapidamente, por este regimen, o 
por el que le suceda, a menos que la 
practica sea prohibida por estatu- 
to federal. Por tanto, hay que ha¬ 
cer un esfuerzo determinado al 
efecto de lograr que se estatuyan 
leyes federales en las que se infor¬ 
me la formal renunciation por par¬ 
te de los Estados Unidos, de em- 
plear sus fuerzas armadas en otros 
paises o en alta mar. 

La renunciation de la guerra co- 
mo instrumento de policia natio¬ 
nal tendra poco significado a me¬ 
nos que sea sostenida por una re¬ 
nunciation al empleo de la fuerza 
como instrumento de la misma po¬ 
licia. La urgencia de que se legis- 
le en este sentido se intensifica 
ante el hecho de que el secretario 
de la marina Swanson y algunos 
otros componentes de la adminis¬ 
tration Roosevelt estan deman- 
dando publicamente una marina de 
guerra mayor que la actual, desti- 
nada a sostener la politica natio¬ 
nal, y no simplemente a la defen- 
sa de la patria. 

Si los Estados Unidos se ven en- 
vueltos en otra guerra, es proba¬ 
ble del todo que la principal cau¬ 
sa de la controversia tenga que 
ver con sus derechos de neutrales 
en alta mar. Este pais bien pudo 
haberse mantenido al margen de la 
Gran Guerra si tan solo se escu- 
oha la sugerencia del secretario de 
estado Bryan. Si el presidente 
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te de diversos males: tuberculosis 
peritoneal, abcesos, lesiones supu- 
rantes, cancer... Nos dice que el 
proceso de cura por medio de la 
oracion es casi igual en todos los 
casos estudiados. “A menudo, un 
dolor intenso. En seguida, la sen- 
sacion de estar- sano. En unos 
cuantos segundos, en unos cuantos 
minutos, cuando mas en unas 
cuantas horas, se cicatrizan las le¬ 
siones, desaparecen los smtomas 
patologicos y vuelve el apetito. A 
veces, los desordenes funcionales 
desaparecen antes que las lesiones 
anatomicas ,se reparen ... El mi- 
lagro se caracteriza principalmen- 
te por la extrema aceleracion de 
los procesos de reparacion organi- 
ca. No hay duda de que el ritmo 
de reparacion orgSnica en estos ca¬ 
sos es muoho mas rapido que el 
normal. La unica condition indis¬ 
pensable para que el fenomeno (la 
curacion) ocurra, es la oracion. 
Pero no es meneester que el enfer- 
mo mismo sea el que ore, ni aun 
que tenga fe religiosa alguna. Bas- 
ta con que cerca de el se encuentre 
alguien en estado de oracion ...” 

Como habra visto el lector, las 
que anteceden son palabras de un 
medico de reputation y fama re- 
oonocidas donde los cientificos mas 
aoendrados. A nosotros no nos co- 
rresponde averiguar hasta que 
punto falle , el Dr. Carrel en su 
aventura destructora de fetiohis- 
mos contemporaneos. Se le critica 
que en los indices de su obra 
—obra de biologia— no aparece 
una sola vez el vocablo “evolu¬ 
tion”, como tampoco se la mienta 
en el capitulo sobre Adaptation ... 
Lo que si queremos anotar, como 
cosa buena e higieniea, es el ata- 
que de frente, atrevido y valeroso 
que nuestro hombre hace contra la 
ortodoxia estredha y fanatica que 
hoy con hoy prepondera en el reino 
de la biologia y en el de la medici- 
na. Por supuestq que hay quien 
dude, y tambien quien niegue, la 
realidad ultima de fenomenos ta¬ 
les como los de la telepatia y la 
cura milagrosa de ciertas enferme- 
dades. Pero, si como Carrel lo afir- 


ma, dichos fenomenos son reales, 
tendran los tales que formar parte- 
importantisima de la biologia hu- 
mana. Y, ya sean reales, o ya sim¬ 
ples supersticiones, el libro que nos 
ocupa servira para traerlos al cam- 
po del estudio critico —verdadera- 
mente cientifico—, abandonando 
asi la actitud altanera de unos 
cientificos que rechazan todo he- 
cho que caiga fuera de la influen- 
cia del fetiche en turno: ayer la 
evolution, luego, la interpretation 
economica de la historia, en segui¬ 
da la relatividad, etc. 

Por lo demas, la obra de este 
eminente frances aparece en el 
campo del pensamiento actual co- 
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mo artilleria de grueso calibre des- 
tinada a silenciar nuevos fuertes 
del materialismo a ultranza. Hasta 
aqui, han side los astrofisicos, los 
escudrifiadores de la boveda celes¬ 
te, los que con sus conclusiones y 
vistas de la vida han minado cons- 
tante y eficazmente la posicion del 
materialismo recalcitrante. Ahora 
es del campo de la biologia de don-. 
de aparece otro sustentador de la 
misticidad como filosofia de vida.. 
La misticidad invade, pues, el ve- 
dado de la biologia. Vale decir, que 
es cierto lo de Ortega y Gasset, que 
pasa ya el periodo de aversion a 
la Deidad, y que los hombres, los 
plebeyos a la par que los cientifi¬ 
cos, se percatan de sus errores de 
vision, y vuelven al rumbo segu- 
ro: el rumbo de contacto con lo 
Infinito, de modes variados y dis- 
tintos: aun el niodo que dijerase 
ayuno de espiritualidad, del labo¬ 
ratory y la clinica y la investiga- 
cion cientifica. 

Y vale decir tambien, que el re- 
greso a la senda buena se acelera- 
ra en todos los sectores de la ac- 
tividad si en forma mas rapida 
aun nos alistamos todos a comba- 
tir, como el mismo Carrel aconse- 
ja, esos “principios de la civiliza- 
cion industrial que deben comba- 
tirse con la misma furia con que 
los enciclopedistas combatieron los 
principios de los regimenes de ha¬ 
ce ciento cincuenta anos. Y te- 
niendo en cuenta que la ludha ten- 
dra que ser mas ruda aun, porque 
los modos de existencia introduci- 
dos por la tecnologia -hacen la vida 
agradable, como es agradable el 
habito del alcohol, y del opio y de 
la cocaina.” Lo que significa, por 
fin, que los rumbos de la mistici¬ 
dad no son rumbos del desierto ni 
del aislamiento, sino que de la lu- 
cha ardua y esforzada por hacer 
que el hombre, animal que lleva 
pantalones, se de cuenta de que es, 
tambien, alma, espiritu, y apari- 
cion divina; y i>or que, sabiendolo, 
levante la vista a las alturas de 
una vida mejor y mas de acuerdo 
con la Realidad que sustenta a di- 
oha vida. 









“Why I Am Going to Vote 


LaFollette” 



By Kirby Page 


M Y primary reason for voting for LaFollette Is in 
order to help launch a real progressive party in this 
country. There are many secondary reasons for 
niy decision. 

The need for a new alignment in American politics is 
unquestionable. The issues out of which the two old par¬ 
ties arose are no longer dominant. To classify voters as 
JRepublicans and Democrats is an almost meaningless per¬ 
formance. Speaking of the American political situation, 
Lord Bryce, an acknowledged authority in his realm, said: 

Neither party has, as a party, anything definite to 
say on these issues [which one hears discussed in the 
country as seriously involving its welfare]; neither 
party has any cleancut principles, any distinctive 
tenets. Both have traditions. Both claim to have ten¬ 
dencies, Both have certainly war cries, organizations, 
interests enlisted in their support. But those interests 
are in the main the interests of getting or keeping the 
j>:itroiifige o f I he goverunient. Di stincti vc tenets and 
policies’ points of political doctrine and points of 
political practice have all but vanished. They have 
not been thrown away, but have been stripped away 
by time and the progress of events fulfilling some 
policies, blotting out others. All has been lost, ex¬ 
cept office or the hope of it. 

How much light is shed upon a man’s political beliefs 
by saying, ‘Tie is a Republican A or “He Is a Democrat'" r 
When we classify Coolidge, Lodge, Borah and Bmokhan 
as Republicans, and Davis, Smith, McAdoo and Bryan 
as Democrats we thereby hopelessly obscure the real is¬ 
sues of the campaign, Coolidge and Brookhart are poles 
apart m their basic political ideas. Lodge and Borah are 
united in their opposition to the League of Nations, but 
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are separated by a vast chasm in other realms of politics. 
Coolidge and Davis are very much nearer together on 
many major issues than are Coolidge and Brookhart or 
Davis and Bryan. Reality in politics is impossible until 
parties represent definite points of view with regard to 
dominant issues. 

What are the real issues of the day? The answer 
seems clear and unmistakable: economic questions arc 
the dominant phase of politics at this hour. There are, 
of course, many other important matters confronting us, 
such as honesty and efficiency in government, prohibition, 
law enforcement, freedom of speech, race relations and 
international affairs. But I am convinced that the real 
cleavage is along economic lines. Evidence of this fact 
is found in the utterances of the various candidates. La- 
Follette is being attacked chiefly on two grounds, his at¬ 
titude toward the Supreme Court and his advocacy of so- 
called radical economic ideas. Prohibition is not a live 
issue'in this campaign. The Eighteenth Amendment is 
not being seriously attacked and all the candidates are 
advocating law enforcement. Honesty in government is 
not a real issue between the Republicans and the Demo¬ 
crats. Coolidge and Davis are equally emphatic upon 
this point. The Democrats have a slight advantage in 
the present campaign because they have been out of 
office during the past four years and their record of war 
graft and corruption is less vividly in the public mind. 
The World Court and the League of Nations are not 
real points of division in the present campaign. The 
Democratic candidate is outspoken in his advocacy of 
the League, but the Democratic Party refused to incor¬ 
porate an outright League plank in its platform, evading 
the issue by calling for a popular referendum on the 
question. Moreover, the Republican Administration has 
given a considerable degree of actual cooperation to the 
League during the past year. Both President Harding 
and President Coolidge, as well as Secretary Hughes, 
have advocated our entrance into the World Court. 

The evidence is clear that the real issue in the present 
campaign is an economic one. Shall our Government be 
controlled by and operated for the benefit of the wealthy 
and privileged classes of society, or shall it be admin¬ 
istered by and for the rank and file—the middle class, 










the workers and the farmers ? Shall we be ruled by the 
great manufacturing, commercial and banking interests 
and their attorneys or by representatives of the vastly 
greater numbers of workers by hand and brain? Shall 
we be dominated by a Wall Street bloc or by a people s 
bloc ? 

It seems to me. that the supreme need of American 
politics is for an alignment that has a basis of economic 
reality. What we need is a party that will lepiesent 
the conservatives and another that will represent the 
progressives. Only in this way can we have political 
health. I am voting for LaFolette because I regard him 
as an economic progressive and the man who is best able 
to launch a real progressive party and because Coolidpe 
and Davis are both economic conservatives, and are al¬ 
most equally acceptable to Wall Street. It should be 
pointed out in passing that LaFollette is not an economic 
radical in any extreme sense. He is not even a Socialist. 
Many Socialists such as Scott Nearing are refusing to 
vote for LaFollette on the ground that he is too conserva¬ 
tive and instead are voting for the candidate of the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

Personally I have long hoped that we might have in 
America a party which would be somewhat like the 
British Labor Party, made up as it is, of workers by 
hand and brain, including organized trade unionists, un¬ 
organized manual workers, clerks, small trades people, 
professional men and women, scientists and technicians. 
I am convinced that there is more idealism in the British 
Labor Party than in any other political party in the world 
and that the achievement of its program would mark an 
enormous stride in human progress. The present power 
and influence of this party is not an accident, but the 
result of thirty years of indefatigable energy on the part 
of a relatively small group of middle class idealists like 
Ramsay MacDonald, Philip Snowden and Sidney Webb 
and labor leaders like Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson 
and J. R. Clynes. 

It seems to me that the present campaign offers an 
unparalleled opportunity to liberally minded clergymen 
and laymen to make their ideals count in a practical 
political way. .The United States is very rapidly becom¬ 
ing industrialized, with the consequence that the strug- 
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gle between the employers and workers is becoming moi e 
intense'and bitter. There is increasing solidarity of -the 
employers in their associations and likewise of the workers 
in trade unions. The size of the units in the industrial 
conflict is increasing enormously and therefore ihe strug¬ 
gle is more and more destructive. In the face of this 
tendency, we may be certain that the organized workers 
and liberal forces in this country will more and more sup- 
plement industrial action by politk’al action. Ihe trend 
in this direction is unmistakable and sooner or later a 
new political party is sure to be formed. The significant 
cff&stion for church people is whether this party will lie 
materialistic and narrowly class conscious, as in Ger¬ 
many, or idealistic and inclusive, as in England. One 
of the most conspicuous facts about the situation in Ger¬ 
many is the utter antagonism of the masses of the workers 
to the churches. In America, however, a considerable 
number of workers are still active in the churches. The 
danger of our situation is that church leaders will more 
and more line up with the employers in the industrial 
and political struggle and thus alienate the masses of 
workers and intensify the materialistic class struggle. 
On the other hand, if the liberal element in the churches 
will avail themselves of the opportunity now presented, 
they have .it within their power to exercise enormous in¬ 
fluence on the policy and program of the new party. 

Thus my primary reason for voting for UEollelte is 
to aid in forming a real progressive party. But there 
are many secondary reasons why I am voting for him. 

I have the utmost confidence in his personal integrity 
and his unswerving devotion to the interests of the com¬ 
mon people. It would be difficult if not impossible to 
find another statesman in this country who has so con¬ 
sistent a record of courageous effort and actual achieve¬ 
ment for the people as that of LaFollette. The enormous 
public value of his service to the people of Wisconsin 
is well known and well attested. A good summary of 
it was given by Professor Tnhn R. Commons, himself an 
expert in government, in “The New Republic,’’ of Sep¬ 
tember 17th. In Washington he has long been known 
a close student of transportation and other economic 
problems, relying as few statesmen do upon scientific re¬ 
search and verified data. He was sponsor or early advo- 
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cate of much of the progressive legislation of the past 
two decades. 

After a close study of the Progressive platform I find 
myself in substantial agreement with most of its planks, 
although 1 do have several reservations. I he point at 
which I differ most fundamentally is with regard to the 
World Court and the League of Nations. It seems to 
me that effective agencies of international justice are 
absolutely essential to world peace. The World Court 
and the League are steps in this direction and no effective 
alternatives are in sight; I am, therefore, a passionate 
believer in the World Court and the League and desire 
to see the United States quickly join both these agencies. 
The League has made such splendid headway and the 
pressure of events is so much in its favor that 1 have 
no doubt whatever that within the next few years we 
shall not only continue to cooperate with the League but 
shall openly and who’e-hearteclly become a member* The 
Democrats alone do not have the power to take us into 
the League and on the other hand no other party can 
long keep us out in the face of the actual facts of the 
world situation. One of the great values of the League 
is as a means of preventing war. But the machinery 
of the League cannot keep the peace* On the supremely 
important question of economic imperialism and other 
major causes of war LaFolletle seems to me to he nearer 
right than either Davis or Coolidge, This fact somewhat 
offsets his objection to the League, ft is also well to 
point out that his chief quarrel with the League is that 
ii is closely bound up with the Treaty of Versaihes. which 
treaty is rapidly coming to he recognized as in many re- 
ejects an unworkable a*'d iniquitous document. Moreover* 
a really democratic and progressive government in the 
United States would have incalculable influence in remov¬ 
ing the causes of war and establishing peace and justice 
between the nations. 

Personally, I wish that La Follette were more of a 
dry on the liquor question. However, the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are not is¬ 
sues in this campaign. For this reason it seems to me 
that it would he a great mistake for a liberal on economic 
questions to refuse to vote for LaFollette simply because 
he is not as dry as we could wish. 
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The chief criticism of LaFollette is because of his at¬ 
titude toward the Supreme Court. It is worth emphasiz¬ 
ing in passing that at root this is an economic issue, in¬ 
volving as it does the whole question of property rights 
and labor legislation. The real issue between .Lal'ollette 
and his opponents Is this: Can the voters ol this genein- 
tinn he trusted to conduct their own government or must 
they l, e obstructed and checked by the dead hand of the 
past? It is not a question of loyally to the Constitution. 

(l is a matter of interpretation of the Constitution. In 
many of its major decisions in recent years the Supreme 
Court has divided five to four, five to three, six m three. 

A Supreme Court composed of judges with the economic 
background and philosophy of Brandeis would interpret 
the Constitution in almost diametrically opposite term* 
on many questions from the decisions ot a Court com¬ 
posed of judges holding the economic views of fait. 
There is no doubt that at the present time five memhcis 
of the Supreme Court have the power to invalidate legis¬ 
lation which is regarded as constitutional by four othci 
members and which is earnestly desired by an overwhelm¬ 
ing proportion of American voters. This is an mlolci- 
able situation. An awakened democracy will not he con¬ 
tent to wait for ten or twenty years while the pamfull) 
slow processes of constitutional amendment operate 1 
is no solution of the problem to appoint liberal or radical 
justices. Such justices might prove to be as great an 
obstruction to the will of the people as a conservative 
cour t may he. The real question is this: Can democrat 
a ff R rd to give five men power to overthrow legislation 

desired by two-thirds of the voters? 

What LaFollette proposes is nothing more diastu oi 
revolutionary than this; "We favor submitting to the 
i'topic for their considerate judgment a constitutional 
amendment providing that Congress may by rc-eimctmg 
a measure make il effective over a judicial veto. . y 
the people have a right to express an opinion at the po B 
as t0 whether or not they desire such an amendment to 
the Constitution. It is well to point out in this connection 
that Fngland las no written constitution at al. And yc 
competent observers are agreed that Knp and is one erf 
the best governed countries in the world. Fiance ha. 
a written constitution, but the higher courts do not have 
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the power to invalidate legislation of the parliament. 
Surely I his whole question is sufficiently important to be 
discussed on its merits without hysteria and political 
propaganda. 

By way of summary, ! am going to vote, for LaFolletle 
as a means of helping to launch a.really progressive parly; 
because of liis proved integrity and loyalty to the interests 
of the common people; because of his record of achieve¬ 
ment during die past forty years; and because 1 am in 
substantial agreement with most of, the planks of his 
platform. 
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Prayer for the Spiritual Union 
of Mankind 

By Harry Emerson Fosdick 

in the Near East 


H such clear vision of the sin of war, that we may 
earnestly seek that co-operation between nations 
which alone can make war impossible. «* As man by 
his inventions has made the whole world into one neigh¬ 
borhood, grant that he may, by his co-operations, make 
the whole world into one brotherhood. ^ Help us to 
breakdown all race prejudice; stay the greed of those 
who profit by war, and the ambitions of those who 
seek an imperialistic conquest. Guide all statesmen to 
seek a just basis for international action in the interests 
of peace. Arouse in the whole body of the people an 
adventurous willingness; as they sacrificed greatly for 
war, so, also, for international good will; to dare 
bravely, think wisely, decide resolutely and to achieve 
' ' •. Amen.^ X \ 


triumphantly 
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Wong. The very fountains of his being 
seemed broken up. What a world! Why had 
the girl not died on the precipice, or in the 
hospital? Why had he not died under the 
old bridge or in the fight in the farmhouse? 
Why had they not died together in the white, 
surging waters as they dangled and dallied 
with the great broken hawser? 

Surely this world was the sport of devils. 
The Taoists and Pastor Ma were right after 
all. Be the devil one or legion, he was dom¬ 
inating all, and laughed in fiendish glee as he 
saw poor humans writhe in the grip of cir¬ 
cumstance. Circumstance! What were cir¬ 
cumstances but the cursed warp and 1 woof 
of the devil’s subtle cunning? Who could 
withstand* such superhuman craftiness? The 
very joys of life were but his allurements 
leading on to some greater doom. Yes, man¬ 
kind was hut a plaything in the power of the 
demons. Who could save? 

Pastor Ma had bidden him pray to Jesus. 
Jesus had power over devils. Lew-chee 


laughed. Had he not prayed? Had he not 
prayed that Jesus would drive the deviis out 
of this very villain Wong? And here was 
the answer to his prayers. For all that Lew- 
chee could see to the contrary, the victory 
was with the fiends. 

Then why not join forces with them? They 
seemed to befriend the wicked Wong. Why 
not beat him at hig own game? A sudden 
subtle joy seemed to spring within him at 
the thought. He could do it. He had the 
villain on the hip. Why not throw him head¬ 
long? Mae Jen was his. She loved him. She 
was here in this very city and in his power. 
Why not seize her for himself? Indeed it 
might not be necessary to use force. He 
would simply persuade her of her horrible 
fate and gain her consent to an alliance. Her 
heart was his. He could fight, too. Why 
should he not fight and vanquish for her, his 
own? Why fight Wong and the demons 
both? Why not turn the latter against so 
arch an enemy? He, too, would use devil’s 


devices to play a devil’s game. Let Wong 
beware! 

Again he laughed as he stood there in the 
darkness. As he laughed again a pair of 
deep, lustrous eyes came before his vision- 
ings from some of memory’s vaults. In a 
flash of consciousness he seemed to tell her 
all. She was to be his. He would save her. 
He would fight for her to the end. For the 
sake of a great good, he would also descend 
to a little evil. She must come to him, that 
was all. They would together out-demon that 
demon. What was a betrothal? It was but a 
devil’s device to their undoing. 

But the dark eyes seemed to cloud over 
as he entertained these dark thoughts. A 
strange look of sorrow filled them. No, it 
was more than sorrow, it was mistrust. The 
eyes were turning aside. 

“Mae Jen, Mae Jen!” he cried in despera¬ 
tion, but the face faded. 

Some officer on the other side of the rough- 
(Continued on page 15) 


Should Christians Go To War? 


There is a widespread belief that Jesus’ teaching is not practical for nations, but 
isn’t it the only thing that can save us from destruction and chaos? 


T HE Christian church has blessed every 
war waged within Christendom since the 
conversion of Constantine. During these 
nearly sixteen centuries minorities of clergy¬ 
men and laymen have . refused to render 
military service, but the great bulk of 
churchmen have sanctioned and participated 
in innumerable wars, secular and religious. 
Shall we conclude, therefore, that war may 
be Christian? Not necessarily. For many 
centuries the church also sanctioned slavery, 
the burning of heretics and numerous other 
barbarous institutions and practices. 

Can war be reconciled with Jesus’ way of 
life? Keep in mind the fact that Jesus was 
a citizen of a country that was in bondage 
to a militaristic power. Rome was the mis¬ 
tress of almost all the known world. Roman 
officials had full power over the whole life 
of the Jewish people, Jesus was a member 
of a race that loved freedom and hated tyr¬ 
anny to an extent that has rardv been 
equaled by any people in human history. 
Everywhere the rank and file were awaiting 
the coming of the Messiah who should lead 
them in the struggle to overthrow the tyrant 
and restore their glorious freedom. They 
were not all agreed as to the nature of the 
Messiah who was to come, hut the predom¬ 
inant conception was that he would be the 
son of David. This meant that the new 
kingdom was to be essentially military, for 
to the Jew, David was a man of war, a con¬ 
queror of the enemies of Israel. To describe 
the Messianic king as his son was to ascribe 
to him the same military powers. 

It should also be remembered that a never- 
ending series of revolts and rebellions kept 
breaking out. About 150 B. C, the Macca¬ 
bees had led the Jewish people in a revolt 
which was successful and which for a brief 
time re-established national freedom and 
greatness. But soon they were in bondage 
again. About the time of the birth of Jesus 
occurred a very violent rebellion against 
Rome. On another occasion Then das led a 
revolt with the result that he and four hun¬ 
dred of his followers were slain. In the year 
A. D. 7 Judas of Galilee led an armed re¬ 
volt. He and his followers were likewise 
slaughtered. During the reign of Pilate an 
armed rebellion was put down with great 
loss of life. In A. D. 70 the city of Jerusa¬ 
lem was destroyed and over a million people 
were slain, crucified, or sold into slavery. 
Thus we see there was never a period when 
the Jews ceased their efforts to regain their 
freedom. 

'T'HAT Jesus turned away from the kind of 
kingdom the Jews were expecting and 
rejected the methods on which they relied 
is known to atl men, Why? The answer is 
found running through the entire gospel rec- 


By Kirby Page 

Editor of “The World Ta-morroxtf* 

ord, Jesus rejected their ends and their 
means because both were in fundamental op¬ 
position to the way of life which he had 
chosen as his own. The supreme end of life 
is the establishment of the family of God, 
where every human being will love God as 
father and all men as brothers. Jesus’ king¬ 
dom is a universal one and includes all mem¬ 
bers of the father’s family—Romans and 
Samaritans as well as Jews. Since God is 
father and all men are brothers and each is 
of priceless worth, it follows that Christian 
virtues are family virtues. Attitudes and 
practices which have no place in the ideal 
family are wrong for Christians, Jesus has 
no place for hatred, retaliation, and revenge. 
4 *Ye have heard that it was said, an eye foT 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth, but I say 
unto you 1 *—something radically different. On 
the other hand, followers of Jesus are under 
the positive obligation to treat every person 
as a member of the father’s family. 

In response to a question as to which is the 
greatest commandment, Jesus summarized all 
the law, the prophets and the gospel in terms 
of love—the preeminent family virtue—love 
toward God and toward man. We are to 
love not only the good and attractive mem¬ 
bers of the family, but also the wicked and 
the unlovely, including those who are seeking 
to do us harm or even to destroy us. “Love 
your enemies (Romans were in the minds of 
his hearers), do good to them that hate you, 
bless them that curse you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you”—nothing less than this 
is the challenge of Jesus. Not only love, but 
forgiveness is demanded. In response to the 
question of Peter as to whether he should 
forgive his brother seven times, Jesus re¬ 
plied, “Seventy times seven,” that is to say, 
live always in the forgiving spirit. Love and 
forgiveness are the means of redeeming the 
erring one and of restoring him to the family 
circle. Therefore, the innocent members must 
love and serve and suffer for the sake of the 
guilty. 

That this is the gospel of Jesus is to be 
seen not only in his teaching, but preeminently 
in his example. The cross of Calvary Is only 
the natural culmination of Jesus’ manner of 
life. Here we see the innocent loving, serv¬ 
ing, suffering, dying for the sake of the guilty. 
This, says Jesus, is the way every member of 
the family ought to live. This is the way to 
restore the broken family bonds: overcome 
evil by doing good. Thus we see that Jesus 
was compelled to choose between the patriotic 


‘conception of his countrymen and his own 
way of life. To seek a materialistic and 
nationalistic kingdom by using the weapons 
of war and by adopting the attitudes of hate 
and revenge would have compelled the aban¬ 
donment of his most essential ideals and prac¬ 
tices. 


THE belief is widespread that the teaching 
of Jesus is wholly impracticable as a basis 
for international relations. Some persons 
go further and say that the teaching of Jesus 
is not only impracticable for nations, but 
wholly inapplicable. A former chancellor of 
the University of Tubingen has written: “In 
short, the entire chapter of the duties of love, 
which is the .chief doctrine of the moral law, 
has no application to the conduct of the state, 
A nation depends, not upon the love of others, 
but upon the love of self, upon the fostering 
and development of its own power and pros¬ 
perity i and if we characterize this by the term 
'egoism 1 —a terra, indeed, that is scarcely ap¬ 
plicable—then egoism certainly is the founda¬ 
tion of all politics.” 

It is obvious to a casual observer that thus 
far even the Christian nations have made 
small effort to conduct their relations with 
each other on a basis of the teaching and 
spirit of Jesus. The result is tragically 
evident; misunderstanding, fear, suspicion, 
enmity, excessive nationalism, greedy im¬ 
perialism, militarism, and periodic wars. 
There can be only one end to a continuation 
of these attitudes and practices: universal de¬ 
struction and chaos. The fact is incontro¬ 
vertible that the manner of life which has 
hitherto been followed by the nations is im¬ 
practicable and disastrous. In the light of 
this conclusion, let us face the question: Is 
Jesus’ way of life practicable for nations? 
One way to gain light upon this question is 
to ask: "What are the greatest needs of the 
nations at this hour? Surely all would agree 
that the following must he included: (I) 
More good will and less hatred; (2) more un¬ 
selfishness and less greed; (3) more coopera¬ 
tion and less rivalry; (4) more unity and less 
artificial cleavage; (5) more confidence in 
non-violent agencies of justice and less de¬ 
pendence upon military force; (6) more faith 
in each other and less fear. 

Are not the attitudes and practices which 


are most desperately needed by the nations 
—good will, unselfishness, coSperation, unity, 
trust in spiritual forces, faith in men—the 
very ones which are inherent in Jesus 5 way 
of life? Is it not true that only by incor¬ 
porating these characteristics into the life 
of the nations can modern civilization be 
saved from destruction? Are we not justi¬ 
fied in saying that Jesus’ way of life is the 
only practicable way for the nations to se¬ 
cure peace, freedom, and justice? 








The JVorker Practises a New Art 

It was felt that on this subject, the interest of our readers is best served by this summary, 
specially prepared by one of our editors 


E VERY winter during Decem¬ 
ber and January one may 
still see in parts of San 
Antonio* Texas, and in the neigh¬ 
boring villages along our Southern 
border a picturesque survival of 
the Middle Ages. It is an old 
mystery play of the adoration of 
the shepherds. The words are 
those passed orally from father to 
son through many generations. 
The roof of their peripatetic 
theater is appropriately the sky; 
the stage is the dooryard of some 
cottage* the back-drop the outside 
wall, and the players themselves 
simple Mexican working people 
who cling despite all the inroads 
of a new civilization to the ways 
of their fathers. 

There are undoubtedly many 
places in the world where the 
toiler in workshop and field is 
still carrying on the theatrical 
traditions of his forbears* drama¬ 
tizing the story of a local hero or 
interpreting some aspect of his 
religion* — just as primitive man 
found in dance and music and 
pantomime a means of worship 
and an emotional expression of 
his adventures in battle and the 
hunt. The Mardi Gras is first of 
all an old community ceremonial. 
The Passion Play at Oberam- 
mergau is but the most famous of 


many passion plays — secular 
dramas as well — persisting 
among peasants in the remote 
villages of the Tyrol. Strolling 
players in Belgium, setting up 
their stages in market-place, inn- 
yard, or meadow, still keep up the 
traditions of a Flemish drama of 
the common people that flour¬ 
ished in the 12th century. 

Yet with all these instances of 
a persistent drama among com¬ 
mon people, the workingman’s 
chief acquaintance with the thea¬ 
ter is, in this country, as riveter, 
plasterer, and stage-hand. He 
rarely comes nearer than its bill¬ 
boards. For theatrical entertain¬ 
ment he contents himself with 
vaudeville, the circus, and the 
movie. Along the larger rivers a 
few showboats, much like those 
of ioq years ago, still ply their 
trade; and The Playhouse y James 
Adams' floating theater, has this 
past spring begun its 50th season, 
playing its sentimental dramas of 
mother-love and broken hearts to 
capacity audiences of fisher-folk 
and small shopkeepers along the 
salt inlets of Virginia and North 
Carolina. The tendency, of 
course, through all the years, has 
been for the drama to fall sooner 
or later into the hands of the 
moneyed and leisured classes. 
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Christianity and Patriotism 


P ATRIOTISM, at its best, 
is one of the noblest of 
sentiments; at its worst, it 
is one of the most destruc¬ 
tive. Love of one’s own 
group frequently leads to 
enmity against other groups. The prevailing con¬ 
ception of patriotism is that it is the duty of a 
citizen to support his government in all contro¬ 
versies with other governments, regardless of 
the merits of the case. The famous words of 
Stephen Decatur, who was himself killed in a 
duel—“Our country! In her intercourse with 
foreign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong”—are not only 
carried on the masthead of several leading news¬ 
papers and periodicals in this country, they rep¬ 
resent the convictions of a great mass of 
people. 

It is assumed that love of country must be ex¬ 
pressed by loyal support of the government or 
administration in power at the moment. If these 
officials happen to believe in the use of armed 
force to avenge damages done to property of our 
citizens in other lands or to compel apologies for 
insults to our national honor, they may feel 
obliged to declare war, in which case every citi¬ 
zen is expected to support the government, even 
to the extent of killing the citizens of the enemy 
country—and this regardless of whether or not 
they are guilty or innocent. When Mexico re¬ 
fused to make an apology and salute our flag in 
the Vera Cruz incident, our sailors were required 
to bombard the city and kill innocent Mexi¬ 
cans. 

Thus we are confronted with an extraordinary 
paradox. Most people hate war. In no country 
is there any large proportion of the population 
who delight in slaughter. Conscription and 
propaganda are indispensable to the waging of 
war on a great scale. Yet war creates more 
enthusiasm than any other event in our mod¬ 
ern world. It is regarded as unpatriotic to 
oppose military preparedness and as treason¬ 
able to withhold support after war is de¬ 
clared. 

This astounding spectacle of vast multitudes 
doing with extreme enthusiasm the thing they 
most utterly detest arises out of the emotions 
kindled by the portraits drawn by nationalism 
and by the political dogmas upon which national¬ 
ism rests. As long as the respective peoples of 
the earth magnify their own virtues and mini¬ 
mize their own faults, while exaggerating the 
vices of other people and underestimating their 
achievements, and as long as the current ideas 
of national interest, national sovereignty, na¬ 
tional honor and national patriotism prevail— 
just so long will humanity be menaced with war. 


T OO LONG have we al¬ 
lowed militarists and 
jingoes to claim a monopoly 
of patriotism. The important 
elements in patriotism seem 
to me to be love for the 
people who dwell in one's country and devotion 
to the highest ideals of one’s nation. By this 
standard, Jesus was the preeminent patriot of 
his day, although he refused to take up violent 
weapons against the despoilers of his people. If 
the war system is one of the chief enemies of 
mankind and its perpetuation will again bring 
destruction and misery upon the people of this 
and other lands, is it patriotic or unpatriotic to 
support it? The evidence convinces me that on 
sheer grounds of patriotism we ought to repudi¬ 
ate and abandon the war system. The truest 
patriot is that man or woman who most com¬ 
pletely reproduces Jesus’ way of life, who does 
most to reconcile the warring factions of God’s 
family. 

Loyalty to the religion of Jesus obligates each 
one of us to seek the ends which he sought and 
to use methods which are consistent with these 
ends. The great tragedy of history and of con¬ 
temporary life is that professed Christians, in 
their group relations, have usually rejected the 
tactics of Jesus. It cannot be doubted that the 
method of Jesus in dealing with offenders was to 
overcome evil with good. It is equally obvious 
that organized groups have rarely used this 
method of maintaining security and justice. 
Herein is found the reason why we are still con¬ 
fronted with the imminent peril of war. Nothing 
is of greater importance than that this genera¬ 
tion should recognize the full significance of 
Jesus’ tactics and in all spheres of life resolutely 
adhere to his method of overcoming evil. 

The tactics of Jesus cannot really be under¬ 
stood apart from a knowledge of the historical 
circumstances under which he lived. Of course, 
Jesus was a Jew, a citizen of a country that 
throughout his entire lifetime was in bondage to 
Rome. The whole life of his people—politically, 
economically, religiously—was dominated by Ro¬ 
man officials of various kinds. The Jews were a 
very sensitive people, hating tyranny and loving 
freedom to an unsurpassed degree. In the days 
of Jesus they were filled with an intense expecta¬ 
tion of the coming of the Messiah, the son of 
David their great military hero, who should lead 
them in overthrowing the conqueror and in re¬ 
storing the ancient glories of Israel. Armed 
rebellions against Rome were frequent. 


By Kirby Page* 

“The important elements in patriotism 
seem to me to be love for the people who 
dwell in one’s country and devotion to the 
highest ideals of one’s nation. By this 
- Standard, Jesus was the preeminent patriot 
of his day.” 


♦Author and lecturer. New York City. 
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A knowledge of the historical setting of which 
Jesus was a part-, and a study of the record of 
his life, make it unmistakably clear that the pre¬ 
eminent problem for the Jews of that day was 
how to recover their freedom. It was into such 
a situation that Jesus came with his challenge 
to overcome evil with good, that is, to live the 
family life at all times and under all circum¬ 
stances, depend upon incarnated love, forgive¬ 
ness and sacrifice for victory, and be willing to 
take the consequences. Evildoers, enemies, Ro¬ 
mans: these words were synonymous to the Jews. 
No wonder they chose one of their national 
heroes, Barabbas, “who for a certain insurrec¬ 
tion made in the city, and for murder, was cast 
into prison,” and demanded the crucifixion of the 
one who had said: “Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, 
pray for them that despitefully use you.” 

By word and deed, Jesus repudiated the pagan 
doctrine of eye for eye. He would not forsake 
his own way of overcoming evil even to lead his 
people against Rome, as Judas Maccabeas had 
so brilliantly done in a previous generation. In¬ 
stead he went about doing goodj living consis¬ 
tently as a true member of God’s family, loving, 
serving, trusting, forgiving, suffering, rejoicing. 
He would not abandon this manner of life even to 
avoid crucifixion. In his scale of values consis¬ 
tent devotion to an ideal was more important 
than his own life. 

When we look at the Cross of Calvary, there¬ 
fore, we see God’s way and Jesus' way of over¬ 
coming evil. In a wicked world where there is a 
struggle between the unrighteous and the right¬ 
eous, someone must suffer, someone must die. 
Self-preservation is the first law of life, declares 
the pagan. But on the cross Jesus says it is bet¬ 
ter for the innocent to die, if need be, than to 
abandon the family life by killing the guilty. 
God being what He is, and man being what he is, 
this is the way to overcome evil and to build the 
family of God. Here we have the supreme chal¬ 
lenge of Jesus to his disciples in every age: over¬ 
come evil with good, love your enemies, forgive 
seventy times seven, take up your cross and fol¬ 
low me. 


'T'HE PATRIOT who believes that he can serve 
his country most effectively by using the 
weapons of Jesus, must be prepared to take 
the consequences of that manner of life. To 
resist the enemies of one’s country with the 
weapons of war, frequently means the loss of a 
limb or an eye or even life itself. It is expected 
of a soldier that he will endure any discomfort or 
suffering which is necessary in order to win the 
victory. And so it must be with the Christian 
who would overcome evil by doing good. To 
overcome the armed enemies of one’s country by 
depending upon the method of Jesus requires 
even greater courage, fortitude and endurance 
than is demanded of a soldier. Jesus recognized 
this fact and gave full warning to his disciples: 

Behold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves 
. . . Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you shall 
think that he offereth service to God . . . Except a grain of 
wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit ... If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and fol¬ 
low me. 

The most extreme penalty that the Christian 
patriot may be called upon to endure is the tem¬ 
porary loss of political freedom rather than use 
the weapons of hatred and bloodshed. From the 
whole spirit and example of Jesus, clearly it is 
far more important that his followers should al¬ 
ways live as good members of the Father’s fam¬ 
ily, ever maintaining the attitude of love and for¬ 
giveness, than that they should preserve political 
freedom by violating the family spirit. Real free¬ 
dom is deliverance from attitudes and practices 
which violate Jesus’ way of life. “If therefore 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free in¬ 
deed.” To follow Jesus obligates one to love his 
countrymen and to seek after the highest ideals 
of his nation. But to serve as Jesus did may in¬ 
volve humiliation, suffering or death. The real 
question before us, therefore, is this: Do we have 
the love, the faith, the courage, the endurance to 
accept all that is involved in the patriotism of 
Jesus? 


The Christ of the Andes 


AFTER volcanoes husht with snows. 

Up where the wide-winged condor goes, 
Great Aconcagua, husht and high. 

Sends down the ancient peace of the sky. 

So, poised in clean Andean air, 

Where bleak with cliffs the grim peaks stare, 
Christ, reaching out his sacred hands. 

Sheds his brave peace upon the lands. 

There once of old wild battles roared 
And brother-blood was on the sword; 

Now all the fields are rich with grain 
And only roses redden the plain. 

Tom were the peoples with feuds and hates— 
Fear on the mountain-walls, death at the gates; 
Then through the clamor of arms was heard 
A whisper of the Master’s word. 


“Fling down your swords: be friends again: 
Ye are not wolf-packs: ye are men. 

Let brother-counsel be the Law: 

Not serpent fang, nor tiger claw.” 

Chile and Argentina heard; 

The great hopes in their spirit stirred; 

The red swords from their clenched fists fell, 
And heaven shone out where once was hell! 

They hurled their cannons into flame 
And out of the forge the strong Christ came. 
’Twas thus they molded in happy fire 
The tall Christ of their heart’s desire, 

O Christ of Olivet, you husht the wars 
Under the far Andean stars: 

Lift now your strong nail-wounded hands 
Over all peoples, and all lands— 

Stretch out those Comrade hands to be 
A shelter over land and sea !—■Edwin Markham. 
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Pacifism and International Police 

KIRBY PAGE 


C YNICISM concerning the ability of internation¬ 
al agencies of justice to enforce their decisions 
constitutes one of the highest barriers to peace. 
Agreement is obviously more effective than violence as 
a way to settle disputes between nations. War is un¬ 
deniably a barbarous and destructive method of han¬ 
dling international controversies. Yet the peoples of 
the earth continue to squander their resources on arma¬ 
ments and to rely upon armies and navies for security. 
They are afraid to trust each other and lack confi¬ 
dence in international processes. 

Much of the trouble is due to a false analogy. A 
very familiar argument runs this way: In any society 
restraint is necessary; force is essential to effective 
coercion; a permanent body of police is required to 
administer the use of force against wrongdoers; no 
such international police force now exists and it seems 
improbable that one will be created within the near 
future; therefore, the maintenance and use of national 
armies and navies are necessary in order to restrain 
criminal nations. This argument appears so reason¬ 
able that it is accepted without question by most people. 
Let us, however, examine its soundness more carefully. 

Two tests should be applied to any use of force. 
First, is it effective? Second, is it ethical? Can the 
members of a local community adequately be protected 
against criminals by the use of force? Can force be 
used in such a way as to be ethically justifiable? It 
seems to me that these questions may be answered in 
the affirmative. To say that physical force is never 
defensible is to uphold anarchy. Personally I am con¬ 
vinced that a state of anarchy would produce utterly 
disastrous results. As long as certain individuals are 
undeveloped, undisciplined, diseased or depraved it 
will be necessary for the other members of society to 
protect themselves by the forcible restraint of danger¬ 
ous criminals. 

Can this be done in an ethical way? I think so. It 
Is possible to use physical force in such a manner as 
to protect society and to aid in the restoration of the 
criminal to right relations with his fellows. By the 
use of force society may prevent certain crimes from 
being committed. By forcible separation from society 
for a period such influences may be brought to bear 
upon the wrongdoer as to result in his cure or regenera¬ 
tion. Forcible arrest and imprisonment may, there¬ 
fore, conceivably accomplish the double purpose of 
protecting society and redeeming the criminal; that is, 
force may be used in a way that is both effective and 
ethical. 


This is not to say that the present penal system is 
defensible or that capital punishment is justifiable. Too 
often our present society is dominated by the idea of 
revenge—so much punishment for so much crime. All 
too frequently our prisons are breeding-places for more 
crime. If society had the will to do it, however, crimi¬ 
nals could be temporarily placed in an environment 
where science, education and religion could be com¬ 
bined in the effort to cure them of physical ailments, 
discipline their characters and instil higher ideals. In 
the case of dangerous criminals who are incurable, per¬ 
manent seclusion from society may be required. I am 
strongly convinced, however, that capital punishment 
is neither effective nor ethical. 

What about organized societies that become danger¬ 
ous? How can a state be restrained from doing dam¬ 
age to a neighbor? By what means can an interstate 
agency of justice enforce its decisions? What methods 
are effective? Which ones are ethical? The experi¬ 
ence of the Supreme Court of the United States sheds 
light on these questions. In the first place, it is impor¬ 
tant to remember that two kinds of cases come before 
the Supreme Court: sometimes a judgment of the 
Court is against an individual or a corporation, some¬ 
times it is against a state. The strategy of the Court 
differs sharply in the two varieties of cases. A decision 
against an individual or corporation will be enforced 
if necessary by calling upon the sheriff or police, where¬ 
as in a hundred and forty years the Court has never 
called for the use of physical force against a state. In 
the former cases, force may be used effectively and 
ethically, while in the latter the opposite is true. 

Upon what does the Supreme Court rely for the 
enforcement of its decisions against states? The ex¬ 
pressed willingness of the respective states to abide by 
its judgments and the power of public opinion, upon 
these and these alone has the Court relied. One of its 
decisions was flagrantly disregarded and in several 
other cases long delays occurred before the judgment 
was accepted by the respective states. Yet the Court 
has never sought to use armed force against a state. 
In 1792 an individual named Chisholm sued the state 
of Georgia and was awarded a judgment by the Su¬ 
preme Court. Whereupon the legislature of Georgia 
not only refused to pay the money due but passed a 
law declaring that any person attempting to enforce 
the Court’s decision would be “guilty of felony” and 
would “suffer death by being hanged.” What did the 
Supreme Court do in the face of this insubordination 
and insult? Those who reason by analogy are likely 
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THE NATIONAL SPORT 

—Fitzpatrick in the St.'Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“PROSPERITY” 

—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch . 


T HE cry has gone up that the farmer is in politics. 

To one that knows, this sounds like a poor joke. 
Big Business is in politics. The railroads are in poli¬ 
tics. All the trusts are in politics. Not only are these 
combinations in politics, they are in dirty politics. They 
are spreading propaganda from one end of the coun¬ 
try to the other, deceitful in its nature and false in its 
very origin, and the peculiar thing about it Is that all 
the expense, running into hundreds of millions, is 
charged to either the producer or the consumer, or 
both. The best illustration of this at present is the 
Power Trust which pours out money almost like water. 
It is attempting to prevent the full development of 
Muscle Shoals and is demanding a rake-off when the 
power of the Colorado is developed. Men who want 
to preserve the great natural resources for the people 
are ridiculed and wherever possible driven out of pub¬ 
lic life. 

If the farmer is in politics, it is because he has a 
deep interest in regaining a fair chance for a living, in 
wiping out his debts, and earning a fair return on his 
products. This interest is shared by every patriotic 
citizen. Farmers are the backbone of the nation and 
any serious ill threatening them is certain to affect the 
entire country. But aside even from that every real 


order to give the farmer the benefit of the tariff on his 
products, the McNary-Haugen Bill undertook by its 
machinery to take this surplus off the market, sell it 
abroad and then, in effect, Levy an assessment on the 
producers to bear this loss. If this could be done, it 
is admitted that the domestic price would rise to the 
level of the tariff wall. In other words, the McNary- 
Haugen Bill undertook to give to the farmers the 
benefit of the tariff. 

But that necessarily includes the equalization fee. 
This money, advanced by the Government and then 
collected from the farmers, is essential to the scheme. 
Without the equalization fee the McNary-Haugen 
Bill would be empty words. Still it should not be 
overlooked that the collection from the farmers again 
puts these at* a disadvantage. The farmers them¬ 
selves are to pay for the benefits they derive from 
this protection. The manufacturer pays no such fee 
for his protection. 

This is the proposal before the country for several 
years, passed by both, houses and vetoed by the Pres¬ 
ident. The friends of the farmer have never been able 
to muster sufficient strength to pass the measure over 
the President’s veto. Other measures would also 
benefit the farmer, particularly the reduction of freight 
rates and the organization of a market that is at once 
less expensive and also more direct, in other words, 
more sales to the ultimate consumer and the reduction 
or elimination of the middlemen. But the greatest 
promise at present lies in the McNary-Haugen Bill- 


American ought to be deeply interested in helping this 
class, now trampled underfoot, regain those sacred 
rights which our forefathers supposed they had put 
in the fundamental law when they declared our inde¬ 
pendence. It is with these aims in mind that the 
farmer is voting in the campaign of this year. 
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to say that the law must be enforced at any cost, if 
necessary by calling upon the Federal Government for 
armed troops. What would have happened if a fed¬ 
eral army had started toward Atlanta? The result 
would have been war and the destruction of many 
lives. Under the circumstances the use of physical 
force would have been neither effective nor ethical. 
The Supreme Court simply waited. The other twelve 
states sided with Georgia.- The result was the eleventh 
amendment to the Constitution declaring that the bu- 
preme Court does not have jurisdiction in the case ol 
a suit of an individual against a state. Which was 
better, to precipitate war or for the Court to be in¬ 
sulted and overruled? . . 

In the case of Virginia against West Virginia there 
was a long delay before the decision of the Supreme 
Court was accepted. When West Virginia was formed 
into a separate state during the Civil W ar, it agree 
to pay part of' the Virginia debt. This promise was 
not carried out. In 1915 the case was brought before 
the Supreme Court and a judgment awarded agains 
West Virginia. No action was taken by the latter. 
In 191S Virginia sought a mandamus to compel pay 
ment. While the Supreme Court was considering the 
matter, West Virginia acted. Public opinion had been 
operating inside and outside of the state. The more 
conscientious citizens of the state had been endeavor¬ 
ing to persuade their public officials to fulfill the 0 
ligations of the commonwealth. Citizens of other 
states had exerted the pressure of moral condemnation. 
In time the pressure of public opinion proved to be 
sufficient. 


L ET us now consider the international situation. 

How can a criminal nation be restrained i How 
can an international body such as the Permanent 
Court or the League of Nations enforce its decisions: 
Those who reason by analogy are inclined to say that 
just as a police force is necessary in a local community 
so an international police is required in the world 
at large. This point of view was well expressed by 
Lyman Abbott: “The time is coming when all the 
military forces of the civilized world will be one police 
force, under one chief of police, with one international 
legislature to decide what is the will of the nations, 
with one international court to interpret the orhcia 
and legal intelligence of the nations, and just enougi 
navy to make the world safe, under a common direc¬ 
tion and common control—and no. more. I nis is, 
of course, a very extreme point of view. A much more 
common idea is that the respective nations should 
place armed forces at the disposal of the World 
Court or the League of Nations if. required or ^ e 
enforcement of international obligations. This lattei 
attitude found expression in Article 16 of the Cov¬ 
enant of the League. In emergencies, after other 


means have failed, the Council is authorized to ad¬ 
vise or recommend that the members of the League 
furnish armed forces to be used against a recalci¬ 
trant nation. Thus far the League has made no effort 
to use armed sanctions. 

In all probability the League could use armed 
force effectively against a small power, say Bulgaria 
or Greece. But in such a case armaments are not 
required. There are other effective ways of coercing 
a weak nation. W 7 here a great power is concerned, 
however, the League dare not use armed force. Any 
effort to coerce France or Great Britain, for examp e, 
with armaments would probably lead to a general war, 
as the other nations would almost certainly be divided 
in sentiment. There is a rapidly growing conviction 
among League members that the armed sanction sec¬ 
tion of Article 16 cannot safely be used. I he pre¬ 
vailing tendency is to look elsewhere than the League 
for armed security. Wherever the League could use 
armed force effectively it is not required; wherever it 
seems to be needed it cannot be used without extreme 
danger. 

Moreover, if the League wages war against a 
recalcitrant power such action would create serious 
ethical problems. Innocent people would bear the 
brunt of that kind of war as they do in every other 
war. For every responsible official or citizen ot the 
country being coerced who Is captured or killed, there 
would be scores of innocent victims. War always kills 
ten or a hundred or a thousand innocent people for 
every responsibly guilty individual destroyed- Such 
a method seems to me to be entirely unjustifiable on 

ethical grounds. 

Upon what coercive measures should the League 
rely for the enforcement of international obligations. 
Three mighty forces are available: the moral power 
of public opinion, the diplomatic boycott, financial and 
economic pressure. The first of these is by all odds 
the most important. Public opinion, however, will 
prove impotent in serious crises unless certain prelim¬ 
inary conditions are fulfilled. The nations must first 
outlaw war and commit themselves to the peace sys¬ 
tem. They must not only delegalize war as a method 
of settling international controversies, they must dem¬ 
onstrate their faith in one another and in the processes 
of peace by drastic reductions in armaments. Eelore 
they will be ready to do this, however, an effective 
peace system must be created- The structure of peace 
must include: (i) diplomacy, (2) concil.at.on (%) 
arbitration, (4) international courts, (5) regular 1- 
ternational conferences to consider economic and polit¬ 
ical questions, (6) permanent international adminis¬ 
trative agencies, such as the League of Nations, the 
International Labor Office, the Pan American Union, 

etc, (7) outlawry treaties, (8) disarmament. 

Fortunately, this structure of peace is rapidly be- 
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ing strengthened. It is probably true to say that more 
progress in this regard has been made in the past 
decade than during the previous century. We are ap¬ 
proaching the time when public opinion will prove to 
be the most effective factor in securing the observance 
of international obligations. There is reason to be¬ 
lieve that the United States is now prepared to go as 
far as the signatories of Locarno, the Scandinavian 
countries and Switzerland have already gone in de- 
legalizing war. Those Americans who are fearful that 
the present negotiations between the United States and 
five other great powers for an outlawry treaty may 
not be successful should take hope from the fact that 
numerous treaties of this character have recently been 
ratified in Europe. The Locarno signatories, for 
example,'“mutually undertake that they will in no case 
attack or invade each other or resort to war against 
each other.” The only reservations have to do with 
“the right of legitimate defense” and the provision 
for collective action against a signatory which vio¬ 
lates the pact. Secretary Kellogg and Senator Borah 
have said emphatically that the draft treaty presented 
by the former in no way deprives the signatories of 
the right of self-defense or the right to act collectively 
against a violator of the agreement. That is to say, 
Locarno goes quite as far toward the outlawry of war 
as does the Kellogg draft treaty, the major differences 
being that (i) it is hoped that the latter may become 
universal and (2) the latter does not bind (it merely 
permits) any signatory to act collectively with other 
signatories against a violator of the treaty, as is the 
case with Great Britain and Italy in the Locarno pact. 
Both treaties, however, outlaw war “as an instrument 
of national policy.” Some of the Scandinavian treaties 
outlaw war without reservation and contain no com¬ 
mitments to collective action against a violator. They 
go even further than the proposed Kellogg treaty be¬ 
cause they bind the signatories to conciliation and ar¬ 
bitration of all controversies without any exceptions. 

When the nations, including the United States, are 
prepared to delegalize war and to use the various 
devices for the peaceable adjustment of disputes— 
diplomacy, conciliation, arbitration, judicial decision, 
international conferences and permanent international 
agencies of justice—armed force will not be needed, 
any more than it is required by the Supreme Court. 
The respective peoples of the world have continued to 
maintain heavy armaments primarily because they 
have been afraid not to do so. A psychology of peace¬ 
able settlement is now being created. Public opinion 
against war and in favor of peace is everywhere gain¬ 
ing in influence. Let us illustrate how public opinion 
would operate in a crisis. 

Suppose the United States has entered into a multi¬ 
lateral outlawry treaty and has committed itself to 
the amicable adjustment of all disputes with other 


nations. Then suppose that the United States violates 
this agreement and takes aggressive action against an¬ 
other country. In that event, how could the other 
nations restrain this country? Only by public opinion. 
Because of our size and strength the effort to coerce 
us with armaments would almost certainly result in a 
long and disastrous war. We are so nearly self- 
sufficing that economic pressure would not be effective. 
In our case armaments and economic measures would 
not be needed. Under the conditions specified if it 
could be clearly demonstrated that we had committed 
an international crime, there are sufficient honorable 
and high-minded citizens in this country to compel our 
government to observe its international obligations. 
Public opinion inside this country could be greatly re¬ 
enforced by world-wide condemnation of our out¬ 
rageous conduct. If, however, any effort were made 
to use armaments against us, the effect would be to 
unite the country behind our government, whether it 
was right or wrong. Armaments paralyze public 
opinion. When people cease to rely upon armed force, 
they strengthen the power of public opinion in their 
own countries and abroad. 

If a belligerent government knew in advance that 
it would be subjected to a diplomatic boycott in the 
event of a gross breach of its international obligations, 
such knowledge would act as a deterrent. A diplo¬ 
matic boycott produces disastrous results. Trade and 
commerce are seriously affected. Normal intercourse 
is dislocated. In numerous ways the citizens of the 
boycotted country are penalized. Moreover, a dip¬ 
lomatic boycott does not have to be universal to be 
effective. For example, if Italy were ostracized diplo¬ 
matically by Great Britain, Germany, France and the 
United States, the consequences would be very serious 
for the citizens of that land. 

The diplomatic boycott could also be supplemented 
in extreme cases by financial and economic pressure. 
Only two or three nations in the world can long sur¬ 
vive economic isolation. Certain economic measures 
are open to the same ethical objection as apply to war. 
An economic blockade may develop into the worst kind 
of war. A complete and universal economic boycott 
would also be as deadly as war. But certain types of 
financial and economic measures—the refusal to make 
loans, the boycott of specified exports and imports, 
etc.—could be adopted without causing starvation or 
loss of life. 

The difficulties of applying diplomatic and financial 
sanctions are admittedly very great. In all probability 
such processes would not be required, if the nations 
would outlaw war and commit themselves to the 
processes of peace. During the interim, while peoples 
are becoming accustomed to depending upon inter¬ 
national agencies of justice, it may be necessary to 
reassure them by providing diplomatic and economic 
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sanctions to be used in extreme cases of international 
peril. For this reason it seems to me that, while 
the armed guarantees of Locarno, are dangerous, it 
is better to have the Locarno treaties even with these 
provisions than not to have had these treaties at all. 

W HAT should be the attitude of a pacifist toward 
the League of Nations? Should he uphold the 
League as long as the Covenant authorizes the use 
of armed sanctions? Should an American pacifist advo¬ 
cate the entrance of the United States into the League ? 
My own position is this: since I am not an anarchist, 
and since, therefore, I believe in government, I am 
prepared loyally to support the government of this 
country. This does not mean that I approve of all 
its practices and institutions or pledge unqualified 
obedience to any administration that may happen to 
be in power. As a pacifist I am naturally opposed to 
the use of the army and navy against other peoples 
and certainly will not participate directly in any war, 
certain forms of indirect participation being quite un¬ 
avoidable. I believe that I can prove my loyalty to 
the people and ideals of my country more effectively in 


other ways than by going to war. By the same line 
of reasoning, I am an ardent believer in the League 
of Nations as a necessary international agency, al¬ 
though I am utterly opposed to several of its pro¬ 
visions, including the use of armed sanctions. In my 
opinion the United States could render a greater con¬ 
tribution to world peace by immediately entering the 
League, with the understanding that it is not being 
committed to -the use of armed sanctions, than by stay¬ 
ing on the outside. 

Peaceable sanctions will not prove to be effective un¬ 
less the nations can learn patience. Immediate results 
are not always possible. The ultimatum method will 
continue to have disastrous results. The Supreme 
Court of the United States could not have survived 
and gained steadily in prestige and influence unless 
it had been willing to be insulted and to have its de¬ 
cisions flaunted, rather than to attempt armed coercion 
of states. International agencies will not always be 
able to secure immediate or entirely satisfactory re¬ 
sults. The peoples of the world must learn to run 
risks on behalf of peace, as well as in war, and to take 
the consequences of relying upon the processes of 
peace, as well as to bear the burdens of waging war. 


Happiness Is What We’re For! 

SARAH N. CLEGHORN 


T USED to enjoy going to church very much, when 
I was young. But even then, in my youth so full 
of sobriety and Matthew Arnold, I often won¬ 
dered why joy and delight entered into the religious 
vocabulary so seldom and in such a hushed and chas¬ 
tened tone. “The Christian ought of all people to be 
the cheerfullest,” I used to hear people say; and men¬ 
tion would be made in sermons of invalids whose 
bright smiles and nobly objective interests in life were 
“an inspiration” to everybody who went to see them. 
But on some winter morning in Vermont when divine 
health and a sort of passionate serenity flooded all 
through a young creature, the difference was very ob¬ 
vious between the acquired habit of cheerfulness and 
the bright startle of happiness. 

Though the prophets had foretold that Jesus would 
be a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief, and 
though the painters had usually so portrayed him, I 
was aware of the occasional attempts made by preach 
ers and in religious periodicals to describe him as. a 
lover of simple human happiness and a partaker of it. 
In this connection I sometimes heard the claim that 
Jesus had a strong sense of humor—as if a sense of 
humor, far from always indicating a state of happi¬ 
ness, were not very often the accompaniment of a sor¬ 


rowfully ironic mood, intensely aware of disillusion 1 
However, the over-emphasis commonly laid upon the 
sufferings and death of Jesus were partly lifted off by 
these sermons and articles, and the Christian then 
seemed to be authorized, on the whole, to drink in the 
sunshine of life with comparative freedom and gayety. 
But then the effect of religious biographies very often 
undid all this. Bunyan and Fox and St. Catherine of 
Siena and most other saints and heroes of the faith 
had reproached themselves for the merry moods they 
had once thoughtlessly indulged in; and they seldom 
reached the overwhelming bliss of mystic expansion 
until they had been through prolonged states of melan¬ 
choly. 

I was not really so much bothered by this as I may 
be implying. When life is bright and sweet, it bathes 
the spirit with its joy, and nothing in the mood and 
manner of religion can really spoil it, though these may 
cause us to assume a somewhat hypocritical soberness 
of demeanor. But I was aware of a much more 
troublesome incompatibility between the deep joy of the 
Christian life and the humanly joyous life of normal 
man. Poverty, sickness and other preventable calami¬ 
ties were, I knew, perpetually grieving and wounding 
our brothers all around us; and if we spent our time 
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Substitutes for War 

Kikby Page 

William James, the philosopher, was* on the right track when 
he emphasized the need for a moral equivalent of war, but 
he did not go far enough. What we need imperatively is a 
political equivalent of war. Here in the United States there is a 
widespread tendency to view with alarm any. suggestion that our 
Government should join in a cooperative effort to solve the poli¬ 
tical problems of the world, We are inclined to overlook the 
fact that wars are caused by political action and can only be pre¬ 
vented by political action. Most students of world problems are 
agreed that wars emerge primarily out of economic controversies. 
But it is not economic competition as such that produces war; 
wars come because of the political acts of governments in support 
of the respective trade rivals, 


The Value of the Pact of Paris 

If war is to be abolished, therefore, the governments of the 
world must create an adequate political substitute ; that is, ways 
and means of settling the various controversies that may arise. 
The most important first step is to de-Iegalize war itself as a means 
of attempting to solve international problems. Fortunately, the 
nations are moving rapidly in this direction. If the two main 
articles of the Pact of Paris stood by themselves and were not 
devitalized by the accompanying reservations, the legality of 
war would be abolished. It seems to me that there are three 
important aspects to this treaty : first, its significance if the 
governments had made no reservations ; second, the real meaning 
of the reservations j and third, the additional measures required. 
With regard to the first of these points, it seems to me difficult 
to exaggerate the importance of the unqualified renunciation of 
war by the respective nations of the world. On the face of them 
these words commit the signatories to the pacific settlement of 
every conceivable controversy which may arise among them. 
The moral and psychological effects of such a treaty are simply 
incalculable. A new day will indeed have dawned when inter¬ 
national law is on the side of peace rather than on the side of war. 

It must be admitted, however, that the qualifications and 
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reservations set forth in the accompanying notes have done much 
to destroy the value of the treaty. The most conspicuous weak¬ 
ness of the Pact seems to me to be found in the understan g 
that each nation reserves the right to wage war in self-defense and 
to decide for itself when it is acting m self-defense ^ long as 
this understanding prevails the treaty will be of little value in a 
severe crisis Moreover, if the United States * *, exdude the 
Monroe Doctrine from the scope of the treaty, and if Britain 
he allowed to claim an even more inclusive doctrine, it is tolly 
to say°that wart really outlawed. Fortunate^ howcv«t, these 
interpretations do not form an integral part of the treaty. 1 ne 
document signed at Paris simply declares that war is renounced 
as anTns rumeiit of national policy and that all disputes will be 
settled by pacific means. Our next effort, therefore should be to 
create the kind of public opinion that will demand the withdrawal 
of these nullifying interpretations. 


Arbitration and Law in Place of War 


But even if the renunciation agreement were not qualified 
in any way whatever, it would still be utterly inadequate to 
insure the peace of the world. The nations must now go forward 
with the creation and strengthening of the agencies foi pacifi 
of dLputc. Fortunately, here £ 1P£ 

„ ress is beine made. That conciliation mA aibitration art 
necessary to the pacific solution of international controversies is 
now Eng widely recognized. The creation of conciliation 

themselves to the practice of compulsoiy arbitration. 

International adjudication i. likewise ■^ 5 ^ * 

of the nations were members of the Permanent . 
national Justice and if they would all sign the optional ^se^d 
thus accept the affirmative jurisdiction of that body, ^tion 

would constitute a very long step toward permanent p 
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Agreement by Conference 

Adequate provision must also be made for international 
conferences, j In the last analysis, the only substitute for war is 
agreement, and agreements cannot be reached unless an adequate 
mechanism is available in time of crisis. No renunciation 
treaty will prove effective in grave emergencies unless the nations 
are able to reach agreements concerning such important questions 
as tariffs and the control of trade routes. Raw materials and 
markets are so essential to industrial nations that if they cannot 
retain uninterrupted access to these resources by peaceable 
means, they will go to war. The economic problems of mankind 
are so titanic in dimensions and so complex in nature that many, 
many conferences will be necessary before satisfactory agreements 
can be reached. It seems to me that the League of Nations and 
the International Labour Office have an indispensable part to 
play in assembling such gatherings. 


Agreement about What? 

Agreements must also be reached concerning the changing 
of inequitable treaties and the remedying of unjust conditions. 
It is folly to expect permanent peace as long as millions of people 
arc the victims of glaring injustice. If the nations want permanent 
peace, therefore, it is imperative that they develop a technique for 
the remedying of these intolerable wrongs. In the meantime, 
the citizens of these regions are confronted with a dilemma from 
which there is no immediate escape. The tragic truth is that 
there is no possible way in the near future to remedy the evils 
created by the peace treaties. Does any sane person believe 
that the Hungarians, Austrians, Bulgarians and Germans would 
secure jiistice by another war ? The last state would he worse 
than the first. Many of the peace treaties must be revised 
before the sores of Europe can be healed. But the only way 
to accomplish this is by agreement. And agreement will not 
be possible until the passions of war die down and the nations 
feel a sense of security. The maintenance of the status quo for 
a number of years is imperative. Otherwise hate and fear will 
prevent the peaceable improvement of intolerable situations. 
The members of the League, however, will make a fatal error 
if they postpone indefinitely the task of remedying the wrongs 
committed by the peace treaties. 
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Agreements must also be reached concerning the action to be 
taken against treaty-breaking states. The Pact of Pans will be 
ineffective as long as there is uncertainty on this point. It each 
nation has the right to wage war in self-defense and to decide 
when such a course is necessary, and there is no agreement on the 
part of the other powers as to what they will do in such an 
eventuality, the treaty is likely to break down in time of emergency. 
My own conviction is that armed sanctions will not operate 
satisfactorily when they are really needed, and when it appears 
probable that they would be effective, it will be found that non¬ 
violent means are available. It is imperative, that the nations 
gather together in conference sufficiently often until they have 
worked out a technique of non-violent coercion of recalcitrant 
powers. International administrative bodies are likewise a 
necessary part of the structure of peace. Agreements will prove 
to be ineffective unless they are properly carried out. Io this 
end permanent executive agencies are needed. Here again the 
League of Nations and the I.L.O. are absolutely necessary. 


No Peace Without Disarmament 

There is one other aspect of the problem that deserves empha¬ 
sis Even if war is renounced and an adequate structure or 
international peace created, war will still be a menace as long 
as the nations are heavily armed. Drastic reductions £ armies 
and navies are essential to the preservation of peace, i he kind 
of agreement which was reached at the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments must be greatly extended and made 
to include all aspects of military and naval preparedness before 
we can have any assurance that war has been abolished. 


Needed Courageous and Daring Public Opinion 

For the first time in history humanity is now within sight 
of permanent peace. The goal is still distant and many high 
barriers must be surmounted but the way is open before us. U 
the peoples of the different countries will rise up and demand 
that governments take seriously the commitments of the multi¬ 
lateral pact, the probability of war can be removed within the 
lifetime of this generation. If the two primary articles stood alone 
and really meant what they say, they would constitute one ot the 
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greatest revolutions in history. War is one of the most ancient 
and deeply rooted of human institutions. From the earliest dawn 
man has gone forth to battle and the soldier has ever been glorified 
in song and verse. Patriotism and religion have been enlisted 
under the martial banner. Mothers have given sons, and wives 
have sent husbands. Nation after nation has poured out its 
treasure and blood in the carnage of battle. _ 

Yet this ancient evil can be abolished. Suicide is not a 
necessity. Mankind is not bankrupt of intelligence and courage. 
The steps before us are these : eliminate the qualifying interpre¬ 
tations and let the multilateral pact stand as mankind s simple 
declaration of purpose to renounce war for ever and to settle all 
disputes of whatever nature by pacific means; proceed seriously 
with the task of creating and strengthening the international 
organization required for conciliation, arbitration, judicial deci¬ 
sion, conference, administration, and emergency action , cease 
to rely upon armaments and armed sanctions ; proceed with drastic 
reductions iii armies and navies ; abandon armed intervention anc 
coercive control of other people; devote time and money to a 
world-wide campaign of education for peace and friendship. 
These steps, if taken, would not bring us instantly to the millen- 
ium. But they would lead to far greater security than can ever 
be attained by battleships and battalions of armed men. More¬ 
over, they would carry us beyond the probability of further war. 

We can have peace in our time if we desire it with sufficient 
earnestness. The multilateral treaty may yet prove to be the 
charter of emancipation for mankind. Only we must not falter. 
Resolutely we must take the necessary steps one by one. Io rely 
upon the pact as interpreted in the accompanying notes would 
be simply to toss away humanity's glorious opportunity, io 
move forward timidly for fear of treading upon some deep- 
rooted prejudice or of encountering some political shibboleth 
will be to miss the chance of a thousand years. This is no time 
to soft-pedal on the Permanent Court, the League, disarmament, 
or the abandonment of intervention and coercive imperialism. 
The occasion demands a tidal wave of public opinion. Let 
the people rise up and insist that governments cease playing with 
the destiny of the human race. One step will not take us out of 
danger, but many steps will lead to security and peace. Courage 
and daring are desperately needed by the peace forces of the 
world. 
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The Monroe Doctrine and Arbitration 

By Kirby Page 

, Editor, The World Tomorrow ,, New York City 


T HE recent arbitration treaty be¬ 
tween France and the United 
States, which is being used by our 
Government as a model for treaties 
wi th other nations, excludes the Monroe 
Doctrine from its scope* We refuse to 
bind ourselves to arbitrate questions 
involving this famous Doctrine, 

In the midst of our rejoicing over the 
fact that the old policy of excluding 
from arbitration treaties questions 
affecting national honor and vital inter¬ 
ests has been abandoned, it may be 
well to pause long enough to examine 
carefully the nature and extent of the 
matters excluded from the jurisdiction 
of these new treaties. I shall confine 
myself to one of these exclusions. 

What is meant when we say that we 
will not agree to arbitrate questions 
arising out of the Monroe Doctrine? 
Just what is the significance of the 
Monroe Doctrine? Is its exact mean¬ 
ing clearly understood and widely 
accepted? That it constitutes an ex¬ 
traordinarily important part of our 
foreign policy is obvious. But con¬ 
cerning its precise definition there is the 
utmost confusion. 

< 6 Guiding Star” of Our Foreign 
Policy 

For more than a century the Monroe 
Doctrine has played a dominant role 
in our relations with other countries. 
Oppenheim calls it the “guiding star” 
of our foreign policy. It has been 
invoked on numerous occasions. Our 
delegates to the Hague Conference 
were instructed to see that it was safe¬ 
guarded. During the World War an 
official publication of the United 
States Government declared that “a 


new Monroe Doctrine must be de¬ 
fended on the pathways of the seas and 
in the fields of Flanders.” The Monroe 
Doctrine is referred to by name in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
It is a favorite theme with campaign 
orators. It is highly charged with 
emotion. The American people are 
determined to preserve it at any cost. 
They are quite willing to fight for it. 

Only a very few of them, however, 
know what it means. The situation 
lias not been greatly clarified since Mr. 
Tilden observed that he thought the 
Monroe Doctrine might be a good 
thing if one could only find out just 
what it was. Twenty-five years ago 
an anonymous writer in The North 
A?nerimn Review expressed a doubt 
as to whether one per cent of the voters 
of this country had any accurate idea as 
to the meaning of Monroe's pronounce¬ 
ment. John Hay once coupled the 
Monroe Doctrine with the Golden Rule 
as cardinal elements in our foreign 
policy. Twelve years ago Albert 
Bushnell Hart pointed out that ''its 
meaning and immediate cogency are 
still uncertain and disputed.” He 
expressed the opinion that it is “a 
frame of mind” About that same 
time William R. Shepherd referred to 
the Doctrine as “elusive in meaning 
and vociferous in utterance,” and then 
went on to say; “Neither a principle 
nor a law, nor even in a strict sense, a 
policy, it is instead, a sentiment long 
cherished,” More recently, Professor 
Shepherd lias indicated the various 
stages through which this Doctrine 
has passed by the following interpreta¬ 
tions of the initial letters, M. D.t 
Manifest Destiny, Masterful Domina- 
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tion, Money Diplomacy, Much Decep¬ 
tion, Mainly Dubious. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt tells of a very religious 
Negro mother who named her two 
children Monroe Doctrine and Savin’ 
Grace. It is not surprising that they 
soon acquired the nicknames Little 
Docky and Say. Professor Hart says 
that “the number of doctrines since 
1849 is about the same as the number of 
Secretaries of State.” 

Interpretation by Questionnaires 

The responses which I have received 
during the past few weeks to a ques¬ 
tionnaire which I sent out make me 
believe that the ardently expressed 
hope of an orator at a banquet de¬ 
scribed by Philip Marshall Brown— 
“May the Monroe Doctrine be as 
liberally interpreted today as it was in 
the time of Washington”—has been 
realized. The Doctrine is still being 
interpreted as liberally as it was during 
the decades before its birth. 

Questionnaires were sent to about 
950 citizens representing different pro¬ 
fessions and .varied points of view. 
About 350 persons replied, of whom 
approximately 300 answered the various 
questions. 1 Included in the list of 
those cooperating in the undertaking 
are sixty editors, thirteen college 
presidents, one hundred and forty-five 
college professors, twenty-two bishops 
and clergymen, as well as scores of 
lawyers, social workers, officials of 
peace societies, financiers, manufac¬ 
turers, labor leaders, and other repre¬ 
sentative citizens. At least half of 
these persons are nationally known 
figures in their respective fields. 2 * 

The first question was this: Do you 

1 A detailed analysis of the replies to these 
eight questions will be found in the October, 1928, 
issue of The World Tomorrow , copies of which 
may be obtained from 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City, 

2 Included in the list are such leaders as Jane 

Adda ms, Felix Adler, Henry J. Allen, Mary 


think the original Monroe Doctrine 
may legitimately be interpreted as 
prohibiting the temporary armed inter¬ 
vention by European powers in Latin 
America in order to protect the lives 
and property of their citizens? One 
hundred and forty-five persons replied 
in the affirmative and one hundred and 
twenty-nine in the negative, the re¬ 
mainder being doubtful or failing to 
express an opinion. 

The second question was this: Do 
you think the original Monroe Doctrine 
may legitimately be interpreted as 
placing upon the United States the 
obligation to protect the lives and 
property of European nationals in 
Latin America ? One hundred and 
fourteen answered ‘ ‘ yes, ’ 5 and one 
hundred and sixty-five replied “no.” 

It is highly significant that a group 
of unusually intelligent and alert 
citizens should differ so widely in their 
interpretations of a historical docu¬ 
ment. The situation, however, is even 
more disturbing because many persons 

Austin, Harry Elmer Barnes, Charles A. Beard, 
Edwin Borchard, Bishop Benjamin Brewster, 
Philip Marshall Brown, Richard C. Cabot, 
Stuart Chase, William L, Chenery, President 
Samuel Harden Church, Edward T. Devine, 
John Dewey, William E. Dodd, President 
Faunce, Sidney B. Fay, Lewis S. Gannett, J. W. 
Garner, Herbert Adams Gibbons, President 
William Green, Charles W. Hackett, E. Halde- 
man-Julius, C. H. Haring, Robert Herrick, 
President Hamilton Holt, Clark Howell, David 
Starr Jordan, Clyde L. King, John H. Latane, 
Henry Goddard Leach, J. P. Lichtenberger, 
President Clarence C. Little, Alfred Lucking, 
Don Marquis, Shailer Mathews, James H. 
Maurer, Lucia Ames Mead, H. L. Mencken, 
Parker T, Moon, Bishop John M. Moore, Lt. 
Col. Mumm, W. B. Munro, Scott Nearing, 
President Ellen F. Pendleton, George Haven 
Putnam, E. A. Ross, Chester H. Rowell, Charles 
Edward Russell, Ferdinand Schevill, A. M. 
Schlesinger, Ellery Sedgwick, William R. 
Shepherd, Moorfield Storey, Norman Thomas, 
Bishop St. George Tucker, Raymond Turner, 
C. H. Van Tyne, Oswald Garrison Villard, Leo 
Weidenthal, William Allen White, President 
Daniel Willard, Bruce Williams, Rabbi Stephen 
Wise, President Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
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said frankly that they did not possess 
the necessary information required to 
answer these questions accurately. 
One of the best known columnists in 
the country, whose words are read 
daily by millions of American citizens, 
said: “I do not consider myself quali¬ 
fied to answer offhand the interesting 
questions which you submit.” A pres¬ 
ident of a state university replied: “I 
lack the necessary knowledge. ” A 
professor in one of our best known 
universities wrote: “ I confess with 
shame that I am not competent even to 
have an opinion.” The head of the 
department of Political Science at a 
leading state university said: “I do not 
feel qualified at the present time to 
make replies to your questions that I 
should care to have recorded, even 
anonymously.” A professor of Politi¬ 
cal Science in one of our most highly 
endowed universities replied: “Your 
questions fall so far outside the range 
of my information that I had better not 
undertake to answer them.” An out¬ 
standing woman, one of whose historical 
works has been widely circulated, 
wrote: “I feel that I have not the 
necessary basic information to form 
quotable opinions on the questions you 
ask.” One of the older generation of 
sociologists from a state university 
said: “You must excuse me from this. 
I have no claim to authority on this 
question.” The editor-emeritus of a 
well-known religious journal responded: 
“I do not consider that my knowledge, 
or that of the average American citizen, 
is sufficient to warrant an opinion on 
any of these questions, and believe 
that they should be left to our govern¬ 
mental representatives. So far, I am 
well satisfied with the course of the 
present Administration.” 

Chaotic State of the Public Mind 

Let me further illustrate the present 
chaotic state of the public mind on this 


subject by a more detailed reference to 
the first and second questions. A total 
of one hundred and forty-five ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the original 
pronouncement of Monroe opposed and 
prohibited armed intervention even of 
a temporary nature by a European 
power in defense of the lives and 
property of its citizens in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. From these answers one would 
naturally suppose that the Government 
of the United States in upholding the 
Monroe Doctrine would not only pro¬ 
test against any such intervention by 
European powers but would take steps 
to prevent such action. The historical 
facts, however, do not seem to warrant 
this interpretation. 

Perhaps there is no quicker way to 
summarize the evidence concerning 
this phase of the problem than to refer 
to a notable address by John W. Foster, 
Secretary of State under President 
Harrison, before the American Society 
of International Law in 1914. 3 After 
pointing out that the primary object 
of the Monroe Doctrine was 

to prevent the permanent occupation of 
European nations of any territory of the 
American states or the overthrow of their 
political institutions, 

Mr. Foster went on to say: 

Succeeding administrations have re¬ 
peatedly stated that European govern¬ 
ments are free to make war upon the Ameri¬ 
can states, or to resort to force to support 
their complaints, provided they observe the 
two conditions stated as to territory and 
political institutions. Several notable in¬ 
stances may be cited. In 1864 Spain de¬ 
clared war against Peru and Chile. After 
receiving assurances from Spain that it had 
no intention to reannex those republics or 
to subvert their political system, Secretary 
Seward, referring to the American states, 
instructed our ministers that “we concede 
to every nation the right to make peace or 
war, for such causes other than political or 
ambitious as it thinks right and wise.” 

3 Proceedings , 1914, pp. 120 ff. 
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In 1860 Secretary Cass informed the 
French representative in Washington 
that the United States did not call in 
question the right of France to compel the 
Government of Mexico, by force if neces¬ 
sary, to do it justice. In 1861 the Govern¬ 
ments of Great Britain, France and Spain 
approached the United States with a view to 
securing its joint action with them in a 
military, expedition to compel Mexico to 
satisfy their complaints for the murder of 
their subjects and destruction of their 
property. The United States declined to 
unite with them, but Secretary Seward said 
that the President “did not question that 
the sovereigns represented have undoubted 
right to decide for themselves the fact 
whether they have sustained grievances, and 
to resort to war against Mexico for redress, 
and have a right also to levy war severally 
or jointly.” 

A similar attitude was assumed by the 
United States when in 1902 the British, 
German and Italian Governments sent a 
naval expedition to Venezuela to enforce 
the claims of their subjects. 

Many other instances may be cited for 
the forcible interference of European 
governments with American countries to 
redress the complaints of their subjects. 
France in 1838 blockaded the ports of 
Mexico as an act of redress for unsatisfied de¬ 
mands. In 1842 and in 1844 Great Britain 
blockaded the ports of Nicaragua, in 1851 
the whole coast of Salvador, in 1862-63 
seized Brazilian vessels in Brazilian waters 
as acts of reprisal, and in 1895 resorted to 
force to bring about a settlement of certain 
demands against Nicaragua. In 1897 a 
German naval force entered Port-au-Prince 
and under threat to shell the public build¬ 
ings forced the Haytian Government to 
yield immediately to certain demands 
which the latter claimed were unjust and 
exorbitant. 

Some years ago John Bassett Moore, 
in an article in the Political Science 
Quarterly , tabulated a list of armed 
interventions in Central and South 
America by European powers. In 
this article Mr. Moore said: 

We have not assumed to forbid European 


powers to settle their quarrels with Ameri¬ 
can states by the use of force any more than 
we have hesitated to do so ourselves. 

Secretary Cass wrote to our minister 
to Spain, on October 21, 1858, as 
follows: 

With respect to the causes of war between 
Spain and Mexico, the United States have 
no concern, and do not undertake to judge 
them. Nor do they claim to interpose in 
any hosti 1 ities which may take place. 
Their policy of observation and interference 
is limited to the permanent subjugation of 
any portion of the territory of Mexico, or of 
another American state to any European 
power whatever, 4 

Secretary Seward, in a letter to our 
minister to Austria, on September 11, 
1863, said: 

When France made war against Mexico, 
we asked of France explanations of her 
objects and purpose. She answered, that 
it was a war for the redress of grievances; 
that she did not intend to permanently 
occupy or dominate Mexico, and that she 
should leave to the people of Mexico a free 
choice of institutions of government. 
Under these circumstances the United 
States adopted, and they have since main¬ 
tained, entire neutrality between the 
belligerents, in harmony with the traditional 
policy in regard to foreign wars. 6 

Secretary Fish, in a report to the 
President, dated July 14, 1870, pointed 
out that the policy of the United States 
does not contemplate forcible intervention 
in any legitimate contest, but it protests 
against permitting such a contest to result 
in the increase of European power or 
influence. 6 

In 1897 the United States declined to 
intervene in the conflict between 
Germany and Haiti, when German 
warships were sent to the ports of 
Haiti. On the contrary, Secretary 

4 J. B. Moore, Digest, Vol. 6, p. 478. 

6 Ibid., p. 491. 

6 Ibid ., p. 431. 
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Sherman wrote to our minister to 
Haiti that: 

This Government is not under any obli¬ 
gation to become involved in the constantly 
recurring quarrels of the republics of this 
hemisphere with other states. The Monroe 
Doctrine, to which you refer, is wholly 
inapplicable to the case, and the relations 
and interests of this Government with its 
neighbors are not benefited by erroneous 
conceptions of the scope of the policy 
announced by President Monroe and since 
strictly followed . 7 

Three weeks later Secretary Sherman 
again wrote: 

You certainly should not proceed on the 
hypothesis that it is the duty of the United 
States to protect its American neighbors 
from the responsibilities which attend the 
exercise of independent sovereignty . 8 

In his annual message of 1901 
President Roosevelt said: 

We do not guarantee any state against 
punishment if it misconducts itself, pro¬ 
vided that punishment does not take the 
form of the acquisition of territory by any 
non-American power. . . . Our people in¬ 
tend to abide by the Monroe Doctrine and 
to insist upon it as the one sure means of 
securing the peace of the Western Hemi¬ 
sphere. 

Responsibility Placed by Monroe 
Doctrine 

Let us now examine more closely the 
second question. One hundred and 
fourteen persons expressed the opinion 
that the original Monroe Doctrine 
placed upon the United States responsi¬ 
bility for protecting the lives and 
property of European nationals when 
endangered in Latin America. Many 
of those who replied said that this is a 
necessary corollary of our refusal to 
permit European governments to inter¬ 
vene. Here again one would suppose 
that the historic record would reveal 

7 Ibid., p.475. 

8 Ibid., p. 476. 


a consistent acknowledgment on our 
part of this responsibility. This, how¬ 
ever, is far from being the case. 

In 1914 former Secretary Root said: 

As the Monroe Doctrine neither asserts 
nor involves any right of control by the 
United States over any American nation, 
it imposes upon the United States no duty 
toward European Powers to exercise such a 
control. It does not call upon the United 
States to collect debts or coerce conduct or 
redress wrongs or revenge injuries. 

On the same occasion former Secre¬ 
tary Foster said: 

The other misconception as to the func¬ 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine, based upon 
the false conception that we do not permit 
force to be used by European governments, 
is that we must undertake the enforcement 
of their just claims against Mexico or other 
disorderly American republics. From the 
language of that doctrine as announced by 
President Monroe we can draw no such 
mandate, and the history of our relations 
with the American states shows that such a 
procedure on our part would be unjust, if 
not impracticable. The position of our 
Government on this phase of the subject 
has been repeatedly declared. Secretary 
Sherman, in an instruction to our minister 
in Hayti respecting the troubles between 
that country and Germany, wrote: “This 
government is not under obligation to 
become involved in the constantly recurring 
quarrels of the republics of this hemisphere 
with other states. The Monroe Doctrine, to 
which you refer, is wholly inapplicable to the 
case. ’’ 9 It is likewise a misconception of the 
doctrine to assert that it is our duty to inter¬ 
fere by force with the administration of the 
affairs of other American republics, when they 
fall into anarchy through their oft-recur¬ 
ring revolutions. 

A Clearer Definition Necessary 

Surely no further citation of evidence 
is necessary to reveal the chaotic state 
of the public mind with regard to this 
question. The recent action of the 
State Department in excluding the 

• Ibid., p. 475. 
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Monroe Doctrine from the processes of 
arbitration, therefore, opens the way 
for all kinds of abuses. Much of the 
value of the old type of arbitration 
treaty was destroyed by the exclusion 
of questions affecting national honor 
and vital interest* These phrases were 
so elastic that they could be stretched 
to cover any question which the 
Government was unwilling to arbi¬ 
trate. Moreover, the very utterance 
of these words by responsible govern¬ 
mental officials releases a flood of pa¬ 
triotic emotion and passion. Citizens 
might be unable to define national 
honor and vital interest, but they 
would readily fight for them. 

So far as questions concerning the 
Western Hemisphere are concerned, 
the exclusion of the Monroe Doctrine 
from arbitral processes is open to the 
same perils. These words also are 
charged with patriotic emotion and 
passion. The Doctrine might easily 
become a smoke screen behind which 
our Government could hide in the 
effort to avoid arbitration on almost 


any question affecting the Americas, 
confident of receiving the passionate 
support of its citizens. Unless the 
Monroe Doctrine is more clearly 
defined or abandoned, it may wreck 
arbitration treaties at the very hour 
when these treaties are most urgently 
needed. It seems important, there¬ 
fore, that several steps be taken before 
a crisis arises: 

First, a nation-wide campaign of 
education as to the real meaning and 
significance of the Monroe Doctrine 
should be inaugurated and promoted 
with vigor and thoroughness. 

Second, an effort should be made to* 
induce the State Department to return 
to the original meaning of Monroe’s 
words when using the phrase, “Monroe 
Doctrine,” and to use other terms for 
policies subsequently developed. 

Third, a steady effort should be made 
to reduce the number of questions 
excluded from conciliation and arbitra¬ 
tion treaties and to enlarge the sphere 
of conference and cooperation between 
nations. 
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lands. Even so as the follower of Jesus moving through the 
dull or difficult experiences of life halts to discover the secret 
treasures they contain he finds there is rare reward m doing 
so—he acquires courage, patience, love. His earthly trials 
become of value beyond all estates, shares, gems, gold or 
bonds. The desert has yielded to him her treasures. If 
wise he retains them in his grasp when again he enters the 
pleasant country and once more participates in the lovely 
things of life. How often whilst touring the solitary places 
we fail to realize the years of happiness yet to be ! 

Sime of us who have traveled widely have observed that 
often the serpents match the hues of the rocks or soil of 
their environments. But contrarywise, let us think of the 
gracious things of the desert, the marvel of the flowers. In 
the Karroo of South Africa there are little plants the color 
of the leaves and bloom of which imitates the stones amid 
which they grow. Their very shapes copy the broken rocks 
about them. You thoughtlessly kick aside a stone and, be¬ 
hold, you crush one of the tender plants of God. Even so 
may the tired Christian whilst passing through flinty places 
by gesture, or with voice do violence to his better moments 
and inadvertently trample on the material or spiritual aspi¬ 
rations of others who also are endeavoring to live above 
their solitude, their pains, their fears. May we remember 


that we ofttimes hold within our keeping the faith and forti¬ 
tude of others as they too tread the desert paths. 

Is there enchantment in the desert? Is there beauty, fra¬ 
grance, vision? At some seasons of the year their bare, 
bleak lowlands or mountains are bedecked with captivating 
flowers. We know of one vast desolation in Western Aus¬ 
tralia which claims six thousand different kinds of wild 
flowers, of which three thousand are said to grow in no 
other land. Is it not true that there is One who makes the 
wilderness to rejoice and blossom as the rose? Shall we 
trust Him? Is it not true that the followers of Jesus may 
sometimes be insulted or defeated yet, like their Master,'who 
knew the loneliness of the desert, feel all the while their un¬ 
seen nearness to their Lord? We obtain long views in the 
desert—we see wonderful things in its rarified, pure air. 
From amid the sands and thorns we very often gaze across 
great distances to the purple mountains crowned with glisten¬ 
ing snow. O, you who read these lines, do not, in hours of 
weakness, forget to look away from the aridity about you 
up to the everlasting hills of God — they will renew your 
strength—the names of those who do so are recorded in the 
Book of Life. God never fails to finally lead or guide His 
faithful people out of the desert places into the Promised 
Land. 


Foreign Correspondence 


Fear and Hope in Europe 

# 

[The last three years Mr, Kirby Page , who writes the fol¬ 
lowing letter , has been one of the leaders of the American 
Seminary a group of Christian men and women who have 
visited Great Britain and the Continent as students of the 
problems facing humanity in its attempt to bring about the 
reign of real brotherhood . The C( Atlantic Monthly” over a 
year ago published an illuminating article by Mr, Page on 
the situation in the steel industry in America .] 

W E HAVE just returned from a most interesting and 
profitable trip to Paris, Berlin and Geneva. Some 
three weeks earlier we made a tour through the Ruhr 
and the occupied area around Cologne. In .Paris we were 
privileged to discuss international and economic questions 
with a number of influential citizens. Receptions were given 
for our grqup by the Governor of the Bank of France and 
by the “Le Matin,” the famous newspaper. We were ad¬ 
dressed by M. Seydoux and Count Floury of the Foreign 
Office and various other officials; Stephane Lasaunne, editor 
of the “Le Matin”; various business men, labor leaders and 
churchmen. We also had a memorable trip across the bat¬ 
tlefields to Arras, Lens and Vimy Ridge. 

In Berlin we were equally fortunate in being able to se¬ 
cure interviews with a number of prominent persons repre¬ 
senting various point of view, including two members of the 
Cabinet; the American Ambassador in Berlin; Sigmund 
Schultze, the famous pastor; Director Voegler, chief asso¬ 
ciate of Hugo Stinnes; several important trade union offi¬ 
cials, leaders of the German Red Cross, social workers, etc. 
We were privileged to secure seats for the Reichstag the 


afternoon that Chancellor Cuno gave hhis last address, and 
followed with intense interest the commotion created by the 
Communists. While in the Ruhr we had an interview with 
the head director of the famous Krupp works. From Ber¬ 
lin we went to Dresden, Prague and Geneva for short visits. 

I am finding it no easy task to reach conclusions with re¬ 
gard to the major problems over here, so complex is the situ¬ 
ation and so contradictory is the evidence presented. Just 
now I am trying to classify and digest the voluminous data 
which we have gathered. I have tentatively summarized my 
chief impressions as follows: 

i. The nations of Europe are desperately afraid—afraid 
of each other and afraid of the future. In France evidence 
of this fear is found on every hand and is not difficult to un¬ 
derstand, especially after a visit to the devastated' areas. 
France is afraid that her fair land will again be invaded, 
and that once more rivers will flow with the blood of her 
finest young life. In her fear she has ceased to have any 
confidence whatever in other means of protection than mili¬ 
tary force. She is, therefore, maintaining a larger standing 
army than Germany had before the war, when the mad race 
of armaments was at its height. In order to do this she is 
drawing upon her colonies for troops and scores of thou¬ 
sands of black troops are enrolled in the French army. The 
presence of these dark-skinned African troops—the French 
make a careful distinction between dark skins and black 
skins, hence their insistence that there are no black troops 
on the Rhine—in the occupied areas is having a most terri¬ 
ble psychological effect upon the Germans, especially so since 
they are required to maintain brothels of German women 
out of German taxes for these troops. 

2 . All the available evidence has convinced me beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that as a result of her fear and hate 
France is determined to crush Germany completely. To un- 
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derstand her present actions in the Ruhr it is necessary to 
go back to the Peace Conference and to the secret treaties 
negotiated between France, Russia, England and Italy dur¬ 
ing the early years of the war. These treaties provided that 
generous slices of German territory should go to France. 
During the Peace Conference, France insisted not only upon 
the disarmament of Germany and the restoration of the devas¬ 
tated areas—in which the whole world joined her—but also 
upon the annexation of the Saar, the separation of the left 
bank of the Rhine from Germany, the military occupation of 
the Ruhr, the shackling of Germany's economic life, and a war 
indemnity far in excess of the preposterous sum finally set 
by the Reparation Commission. 

It is well known that France was successful in having the 
major portion of her demands written into the treaty. We 
sometimes forget, however, that it was her insistence upon 
the permanent separation of the left bank of the Rhine from 
Germany, the annexation of the Saar and the military occu¬ 
pation of the Ruhr which almost wrecked the Peace Confer¬ 
ence and caused President Wilson to cable for the “George 
Washington." France was finally compelled to yield her ex¬ 
treme demands — at least temporarily. All the evidence 
seems to indicate that those demands have never been aban¬ 
doned and that she is as determined as ever to dismember 
and destroy Germany. Indeed, as we have often been re¬ 
minded, Clemenceau said in the Chamber of Deputies that 
the Treaty of Versailles is only a means of continuing 
the war. 

The penalties for failure to carry out the treaty—many of 
the provisions of which are utterly incapable of fulfillment— 
are so drastic that Germany is at the complete mercy of 
France. We were frankly told by French officials that they 
looked with favor upon the dismemberment of Germany, and 
that they thought this would be a good thing for the Germans 
as well as for Europe. Now that the United States has with¬ 
drawn, Great Britain is handicapped by colonial problems 
and weakened by the industrial depression, Germany is com¬ 
pletely disarmedjFrance is at the height of her military 
power and is backed by a group of allies, she seems to be 
carrying out her original intentions. If she is successful it 
not only means the end of Germany as a world power, but 
also the political and economic chaos of the whole of Cen¬ 
tral Europe, with its seventy or eight}^ millions of German- 
speaking people. 

3 . The present policy of France is placing the moderate 
elements in Germany under a terrific handicap. The 
stronger the pressure of France in the Ruhr and elsewhere, 
the more certain it becomes that Germany will swing toward 
one of the extremes, communism or monarchial dictatorship, 
and that civil war becomes imminent. I do not for a mo¬ 
ment believe that the German government has done or is 
doing all that it could to carry out the Treaty of Versailles, 
or that it has sufficiently curbed the power of German indus¬ 
trialists. But the fact remains that as a result of pressure 
from without the extremes are gaining in power at the ex¬ 
pense of the moderates. 

In spite of surface evidences of prosperity and the reports 
of tourists, I am wholly convinced that Germany is now in 
a desperate condition and that there will be indescribable 
suffering among the masses before the winter is over. As to 
the reasons why she is in this terrible plight much might be 
written. After a visit to tfie famous museum of war in Ber¬ 
lin—where one sees the glories of war and glimpses the part 
it has played in German history, and indeed in the history of 
Europe—I was haunted by the idea contained in that old 
verse, “They that take the sword, shall perish by the sword." 
Then, too, as I saw the hotels and pleasure houses crowded 


with profiteers—Germans and foreigners—eating, drinking 
and being merry upon the very blood of the poverty-stricken 
masses I found it difficult to restrain my feelings. Especially 
was this true after a visit to the slums of Berlin and inter¬ 
views with social workers and Red Cross officials who gave 
us descriptions and statistics of malnutrition, slow starva¬ 
tion and disease. But these millions who are suffering be¬ 
yond description, were they guilty for the war? Are they 
responsible for the present situation? 

What of the winter? What will starving and desperate 
multitudes do? No one knows. Everyone is afraid. There 
was general agreement among the persons with whom we 
talked that there is certain to be violence and a revolution 
of some sort before the winter is over. This morning's pa¬ 
per reports the mark at eleven million to the dollar, with un¬ 
employment increasing and conditions getting steadily worse. 

4 . The experiences of this summer have fully convinced me 
of the desirability and inevitability of the League of Nations 
if European civilization is to endure. There can be only 
one end to the mad policy of militarism now dominant in 
France and elsewhere. Not only Germany, but the whole of 
Europe will topple into the dust of chaos and decay if this 
policy is continued much longer. The only answer to na¬ 
tional armies is conference and co-operation. I am more 
than ever aware of the failures and limitations of the League, 
but I am filled with admiration and hope at what it has al¬ 
ready accomplished, in the most unsettled period of human 
history, in the face of giant obstacles, and without the par¬ 
ticipation of three of the great nations. I find it difficult to 
describe my feelings of humiliation and shame when I think 
of America—rich and powerful beyond all nations of the 
earth—attempting to follow an isolated and selfish course at 
such an hour of crisis in the history of mankind. 

Kirby Page. 


The Playground and Recreation Association of America 
held its annual meeting October 8 th to 12 th. According to 
figures which they have compiled, where playgrounds have 
been established juvenile delinquency has decreased by forty- 
four per cent. Five hundred cities and towns in America, 
they report, are without a single playground or a single play 
leader. Naturally, the association believes that the work 
should be extended to these cities and towns. Of course, it 
also wants to strengthen the work already started. 


We all know some of the reasons why immigrants come 
to this country. Abol Ghasen Bakhtiar, late of the Persian 
royal army, is now a student in Syracuse University. He 
walked from Bismarck, South Dakota, in order that he 
might see how Americans live, as well as because he enjoyed 
the “hike." He had taken breakfast on the first farm where 
he put up—ham and eggs, coffee with fresh cream, biscuits 
and jam. It overwhelmed him. “If I should tell my folks 
back home what farmers here ate every day they would think 
America was a fairyland." But a more important question 
is, Are American homes really happier than homes over in 
Persia ? 


Prayer, then, I say, is first and chiefly the establishment of 
communion with God. Praying is the clearing of the blocked 
roads which are crowded with all sorts of worldly hindrances. 
It is the preparing of the way of the Lord. When I turn to 
the Lord in prayer I open the doors and windows of my soul 
toward the heavenlies, and I open them for the reception of 
any gifts of grace which God's holy love may wish me to 
receive. My reverent thought and prayer perfects com¬ 
munion between my soul and God.—7. H. Jowett. 
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of ' Christianity. What was the result? 
"TEe _ worlcl^to ok the new knowledge, and a great part of 
it turned away from Christianity. If churchmen, instead 
of denouncing, had taken to study, they would have im¬ 
mensely enriched their own lives. We now have come to 
terms pretty well with physical science, and pretty well 
with Biblical criticism, and the study of comparative re¬ 
ligion. But we are now faced with the new psychology. 
Let us be careful not to repeat the old mistake. I be¬ 
lieve that some of the teachings of some of the psycholo¬ 
gists are untenable, but one lias no right to say even that 
without being acquainted with them. We have a perfect 
right to criticise conclusions if we have examined the 
evidence, but we must not oppose any study in the in¬ 
terests of religion, I believe that the study of psychology 
is a very great help to a religious teacher, and its valid 
results should come in as precious material for him in 
his work. The people who cry out for what they call 
the simple gospel do not understand the world of to-day; 
they are not alive to its needs. The gospel, in the sense 
of a proclamation, is not enough; the world must have 
an applied gospel, and when you come to apply the gos¬ 
pel to life it no longer can be simple, for life is very 
complex, Christianity has to undertake the organiza¬ 
tion of industry and commerce on the basis of commu¬ 
nity-service first—this is no simple matter, but one that 
will require a vast amount of careful thinking and the 
study of many-sided problems. 

Christianity has to deal with the international ques¬ 
tion—is that simple? If everyone of the men who have 
to draft a scheme for the reconstruction of Europe were 
a real Christian, and if every one acted in the spirit of 
Jesus, the thing could be done, but it would not be simple. 
Even then there would be a great variety of relations to 
adjust, of problems to solve, of questions to consider. 
They could not settle it by merely announcing a simple 
gospel. Rather they would need to be initiated into mani¬ 
fold wisdom. The Church has talked a great deal about 
saving the world, but the Church must wake up to the 
fact that if it would save the world it must know the 
world. 

Once more. The same thing applies if we would make 
the ministry of religion a real help to people in their 
ordinary life. Nothing is more important for a preacher 
than to know human life at close quarters, in its joys 
and its sorrows, its duties and its disappointments. One 
of the preacher’s mottoes should be: “Close to life.” A 
great deal of preaching has been ineffective because it has 
been, too aloof from the kind of life the people were living. 
So often the language of the pulpit has been to a con¬ 
siderable extent an alien language, the language of theo¬ 
logical text-books. In our religious work for one an¬ 
other let us try to understand how people live, what im¬ 
pulses move them, what things cause them perplexity, 
what problems they have on their minds, what are the 
real difficulties with which they are contending day by 
day, what it is that gives them joy. We cannot minister 
to people unless we know them. If I am to bring light 
into a dark place I must know something about the pas¬ 
sages that lead to it. And this knowledge is not a mere 
knowledge of facts, but the knowledge that comes through 
a sympathetic sharing of life. To live one’s own life 
deeply, to draw very close to the lives of others, give them 


sympathetic thought, and above all love, will enable us 
to serve men religiously, and help them in their everyday 
affairs by communicating with their deepest and best life. 
Preaching is not just telling the simple gospel It de¬ 
mands a study of what is going on in the world, it de¬ 
mands some acquaintance with the complex lives ot men 
and women, it calls for a relation of understanding sym¬ 
pathy which itself involves no small amount of vicarious 
suffering. 

To sum up. If the sons of light, the people who have 
seen a vision of God, who have discerned, however dim¬ 
ly, the spiritual heights of character, are to be wiser in 
their generation than the sons of this age, the people 
whose horizon is contracted, they must bring their ideal¬ 
ism, their spirituality, their religion, the strength of their 
communion with God into the lives of others, through 
knowledge of, and sympathy with, the world they would 
redeem. 

T. R. W. 


Economic Conditions in Europe 

.[Editorial Correspondence] 

T HE American Fellowship group, under the auspices 
of the Fellowship for a Christian Social Order, is just 
concluding two months of study in Europe. The party 
consists of approximately one hundred men and women 
from all parts of the United States. Among the persons 
who have been with the group for all or part of the trip are 
the following: Sherwood Eddy; President Maurer, of Be¬ 
loit College: President Rail, of Northwestern College; 
Judge Florence E, Allen, of the Supreme Court of Ohio; 
Chas. Clayton Morrison, editor of “The Christian Cen¬ 
tury;” Nevin Sayre, editor of “The World To-mor¬ 
row;” Ernest F. Tittle, of Evanston; Reinhold Niebuhr, 
of Detroit; Professor Norman B. Nash, of Harvard 
Theological Seminary; Professor Harry F. Ward, of 
Union Theological Seminary; Professor J. E. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, University of Michigan; Miss Anne Guthrie, of the 
Chicago Y. W. C. A.; Ben M. Cherrington, of Denver; 
Professor Niles Carpenter, of Harvard University; Dr. 
M. H. Marvin, of Seattle. 

During the two months we have visited London, Ber¬ 
lin, Geneva and Paris. In each of these places we have 
had the opportunity of meeting many outstanding leaders 
and have had presented very diverse points of view con¬ 
cerning international and economic problems. Among 
the men and women who have addressed us in London 
are the following: Seven members of the Cabinet, J. R. 
Clynes, Lord Haldane, J. H. Thomas, G. B. Trevelyan, 
John Wheatley, William Adamson and Arthur Green¬ 
wood ; Professor H. J. Laski, Professor J. A. Hobson, 
editor J. L. Garvin, Studdert-Kennedy, W. E. Orchard, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Eustace Percy, Graham Wallas, 
Robert Smillie, Lord and Lady Astor, Philip Kerr, Nor¬ 
man Angell, George Lansbury, W. L. Hitchins, Sydney 
Pascall. In Berlin we met members of the various par¬ 
ties, including the Junkers and the Socialists. Among the 
men who spoke before our group were former Chancel¬ 
lor Michaelis, Secretary of Labor Brauns, Count Harry 
Kessler, Professor Schuecking, Dr. Quitte, head of the 
German Peace Societies, Professor Adolf Deissman, Pro¬ 
fessor Julius Richter, Pastor LaSeur, and a brilliant Swiss 
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Wolfers, who is coming to America in 
^_ ar months. 

Various members of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations, including Professor Manley O. Hudson of 
Harvard University, addressed us in Berlin. Count 
Fleurv of the Foreign Office;'Stephen Lausanne, editor 
of the" “Le Matin;’’ M. Justin Godart, Minister of Labor; 
M. Georges Scelle, of the Ministry of Labor; M. de Pey- 
ster; Professor Nogaro, of tire University of Paris and a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies; M. L. Jonhaux, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the General Confederation of Labor, Dr, 
Andre Monod, secretary of the Protestant Federation 
of Churches of France: M. Paul Fuzier, State Councillor 
of France, addressed us in Paris. 

Several members of our party also attended the Inter¬ 
national Conference of the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
held at Bad Boll in Southern Germany, where there were 
delegates.from a score of countries, and where we met 
such outstanding leaders as W alter Ayles, member of the 
British House of Commons, who was in seven prisons 
as a conscientious objector during the war; Sigmund 
Schultze. formerly pastor to the Kaiser, an outstanding 
figure in the religious and social life of Germany , and 
court-martialed several times during the war; Dr. Ragas, 
a distinguished editor from Switzerland. 

We have had so many different speakers and have 
listened to such conflicting interpretations of current 
events that it is exceedingly difficult to formulate any 
definite conclusions concerning the trend of events over 
here. We have heard extreme reactionaries, extreme 
radicals and all shades of thought in between. Out of it 
all, the following points seem worthy of emphasis. 

1. On the whole conditions are very much better 
than was the case a year ago. The adoption of the Daw es 
plan has had a very* wholesome influence upon interna¬ 
tional relations. The currencies of Germany and of 
France' are on a stable basis for the. time being. One has 
only to remember his experiences in Berlin a year ago, 
when the currency would lose half of its value in a 
few hours, to realize how great an improvement there is 
in the present situation. The economic conditions in sev¬ 
eral countries have improved during the year. 1 here has 
been an improvement in the relations between England 
and France since the downfall of Poincare. Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald and M. Herriot have made a real contribution to 
the peace of Europe. There has been a general reduc¬ 
tion of armaments during the year and there are now 
four hundred thousand less men under arms in Europe 
than in 1913. The influence of the League of Nations 
has increased during the year. 

2. The economic struggle between the classes in 
Europe is far more intense and hitter than in the United 
States. Even before the war the standard of life in the 
countries of Europe was very much lower than in Ameri¬ 
ca. The enormous destruction of the war has placed an 
incalculably heavy burden upon the masses of the people. 
At the same time a relatively small number of people 
have grown rich out of the war and the chaos which 
followed. These profiteers from the various countries 
throng the pleasure resorts and spend their time in riotous 
living. It is this class of profiteers which is most visible 
to American tourists, with the result that many of these 
tourists are returning home with a wrong impression of 
the real economic situation over here. It is perfectly 


true that in no country in the world have the war profiteers 
been adequately curbed, but in the aggregate this class 
represents only a small fraction of the population. The 
tragic fact is that scores of millions of people in Europe 
are living in dire poverty and many millions more are only 
a few weeks removed from actual want. 

In England approximately one-third of the popula¬ 
tion are either below the poverty line or very little above 
it. More than a million workers are still being supported 
by the Government unemployment dole. The huge debt 
caused by the war places an enormous burden upon the 
tax-pavers of England. Fully one-third of the total na¬ 
tional income is claimed by the various tax-collectors; that 
is to say, the average citizen works eight months out of 
the year for himself and four months for the community. 
In Germany the economic situation is very bad indeed. 
Germany financed the war by taxation and internal loans. 
Due to inflation the mark became worthless. This means 
that the Government bonds held by the people are of no 
value. The real fact is that the German people have al¬ 
ready paid in full for Germany’s war costs of thirty-five 
billion dollars. The significance of this fact is better 
realized when one remembers that France has thus far 
been unable even to pay interest upon her debt to the 
United States, and that Great Britain has been granted 
sixty years in which to repay our loan of four billion 
dollars. Upon Germany has been placed the added bur¬ 
den of a heavy indemnity. Unemployment is now on 
the increase. A week's wages of an average worker pur¬ 
chases only sixty to seventy-five per cent, as much as in 
1913. A considerable proportion of German workers, 
perhaps as many as half , receive less than thirty marks 
(about $7.50) per week. 

The financial situation in France is also tragic. The 
cost of the war and of restoring the devastated areas 
(seventy-five to eighty-five per cent of which now has 
been completed) has made it impossible to balance the 
French budget, and the national debt has increased at an 
alarming rate. The French debt now amounts to more 
than four hundred billion francs. The par value of this 
is seventy-six billion dollars, and if the franc is calculated 
at 5.5 cents the amount is twenty-two billion dollars. The 
national wealth of France in 1913 was only fifty-eight 
billion dollars, and is no greater now, even with the re- 
coverv of Alsace-Lorraine. That is to say, the debt of 
France at par value is far greater than the total national 
wealth, while at its current exchange value it is approxi¬ 
mately forty per cent, of the total wealth. Interest on the 
internal debt alone requires more than half the amount 
paid by French tax-pavers. This does not include inter¬ 
est upon the debt to the United States and Great Britain, 
none having been paid to date. 

With these facts as a background, it is not difficult to 
understand why the economic struggle between the classes 
is growing more serious. In England the Labor Party is 
steadily gaining in power and the prediction is ireely 
made that within five or six years it will have a majority 
in Parliament and will then put into effect its own eco¬ 
nomic program. There is every reason to believe that a 
violent revolution will be avoided in the British Isles. 
In Germany this is by no means certain. Everything 
depends upon the trend of international events. The Com¬ 
munists now have sixty-five members of the Reichstag. 
It is difficult to predict whether they will gain or lose 
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in power. One fact is certain, however, the class struggle 
in Germany is going to be exceedingly bitter throughout 
this generation. This will also be the case in France and 
in many other parts of Europe. 

3. The international situation is still exceedingly dan¬ 
gerous. The acceptance of the Dawes plan has greatly 
improved the situation, but it should be emphasized that 
the adoption of this plan is only a mere beginning of the 
solution of the complex and dangerous problems of Eu¬ 
rope. A generation of preparation for war, five years 
of wholesale bloodshed, and five years of chaos since the 
Peace Conference, have created a vast chasm between 
many of the nations of Europe. During this trip we have 
been impressed with the terrible misunderstanding, sus¬ 
picion, fear and' bitterness everywhere prevalent. Not 
only have we received contradictory interpretations of 
events in the different countries visited, but even within 
a country various groups have presented widely divergent 
points of view. Two speakers here have told us that there 
is no fear and no hatred in France, while both of these 
characteristics have been manifested to a marked degree 
by persons who have addressed our group. The tragic 
fact is that most people in Germany do not understand 
the point of view of the average Frenchman, while few 
people in France really understand how most Germans 
feel about the war and the peace. Tradition, passion and 
suffering have combined to make it difficult for these peo¬ 
ples to understand each other. 

That the Treaty of Versailles is unjust in some of its 
provisions is generally admitted in England and by a 
smaller group in France. Most Germans, of course, re¬ 
gard it as an absolute violation of the Fourteen Points 
and the Armistice terms. Among the festering sores 
which are poisoning international relations are the pro¬ 
longation of the Ruhr occupation, the continued occupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland, Danzig and the Danzig corridor, 
Upper Silesia, Memel, Vilna, millions of minority peoples 
scattered throughout a dozen nations. The economic and 
political rivalry between the various nations is keener 
than ever and is creating serious friction in many places. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there has been a reduction 
in armaments during the year, militarism still has its roots 
down deep in this continent. It is universally admitted 
that the race of armaments prior to the war was one of 
the main causes of that catastrophe. And yet there are 
almost as many men under arms now as in those mad 
days, and the blind confidence in military power still pre¬ 
vails throughout great areas. Military alliances have been 
entered into recently by several of the powers and there 
is a possibility that Europe may be drifting toward a new 
balance of power. These various factors have combined 
to produce a situation which in many respects is far worse 
than that which existed during the years prior to 1914. 

4. The significance of the question of war guilt is far 
greater than is generally realized in America. There is 
a widespread feeling in the United States that the ques¬ 
tion of who started the war is a closed issue and should 
be forgotten. It is significant, however, that over here 
it is regarded as a very live issue and many of our speak¬ 
ers have discussed it. Naturally, these speakers have not 
all agreed. Most French people regard it as axiomatic 
that Germany deliberately planned the war and then waged 
it in a most barbarous manner. In England there is an 
increasing tendency to admit that Germany was not alone 


guilty, but that the war was caused by economic im¬ 
perialism, militarism, excessive nationalism, secret diplo¬ 
macy and the lack of adequate international machinery 
to deal with the sources of friction, and that all the na¬ 
tions were in varying degrees involved in these practices. 
In Germany we found three points of view concerning 
this question. A small group of radicals say that the 
Kaiser and the Prussian military leaders were primarily 
responsible. A second group, composed of Junkers and 
monarchists, have pleaded that Germany was relatively 
innocent and that the war was really caused by Russia 
and France. A third group, and a very influential one, 
admits that the German leaders were guilty—one speak¬ 
er emphasized the fact that they were also stupid—but 
that they were not alone in their guilt, that the leaders in 
Serbia, Russia and France were likewise guilty- Several 
speakers reminded us of the conclusions reached by Pro¬ 
fessor Harry Elmer Barnes, of Smith College, in the 
May, 1924, “Current History Magazine,” to the effect 
that Austria, Russia and France were all more respon¬ 
sible than Germany for the outbreak of the war. They 
also referred us to the June, 1924, issue of the same 
magazine in which a number of American historians ex¬ 
press substantial agreement with Professor Barnes. 

What is the real significance of this discussion? What 
practical difference does it make who started the war? 
Suppose the guilt is divided, say sixty per cent on one 
side and forty per cent on the other, or even at the ratio 
of fifty-one to forty-nine per cent, what political signi¬ 
ficance does it possess at this time? One has onlv to re¬ 
member that the Treaty of Versailles rests upon the foun¬ 
dation of German guilt and that the ramifications of this 
treaty extend throughout the world, to realize the enor¬ 
mous importance of this question of war guilt. If the 
guilt is somewhat evenly divided between Germany and 
Austria on the one hand and Russia, Serbia, France and 
England on the other, can the Treaty of Versailles be 
justified on ethical grounds? If the guilt is divided and 
it was just to force Germany to pay for the restoration of 
the devastated areas of Belgium and France, should not 
the Allies have paid for the restoration of East Prussia 
and for the enormous damage done by the blockade? 
What about the justice of depriving Germany of her col¬ 
onies, while increasing the colonial possessions of the 
Allies, and of transferring the German merchant marine 
to the Allies? What about the justice of the seizure of 
the Ruhr and the prolonged military occupation of' the 
Rhineland? If it is true that the Germans were ex¬ 
clusively guilty of causing the war, there may be some 
excuse for the harshness of the treaty, but if there is an 
honest doubt as to the sole guilt of Germany, what shall 
we say ? More than one hundred million people in Europe 
deny the sole guilt of Germany and regard the Treaty 
of Versailles and the other treaties of Paris as unjust 
and iniquitous documents. The issues at stake are stu¬ 
pendous and this question of guilt is one of supreme prac¬ 
tical importance. 

5. Effective international agencies of justice are abso¬ 
lutely essential to the preservation of European civiliza¬ 
tion. The extraordinarily complex and highly dangerous 
problems of Europe cannot be solved by the separate ac¬ 
tion of the nations. Joint action is absolutely imperative. 
The brightest phase of the whole European situation is 
that the truth of this statement is rapidly being accepted 
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by the great powers and everywhere there is a tendency 
to strengthen the League of Nations and the World 
Court and to use them as agencies through which many 
of these problems may be solved. The presence of so 
many Prime Ministers at the Assembly of the League 
this year is a fact of great significance. At Geneva we 
had an opportunity to look into the work of the League. 
W e were deeply impressed with what it has already ac¬ 
complished in the face of grave difficulties and were made 


more enthusiastic concerning its future possibilities. I am 
strongly convinced that every American who longs for 
permanent peace and justice should exert himself to the 
utmost to get our country to enter the World Court and 
the League without further delay. 

Nine of us are just starting for Austria, Hungary, Rou- 
mania, Turkey, Greece, Jugo-Slavia and Italy. 'We ex¬ 
pect to return home about October 1st. 

P ar is- * Kirby Page. 


THE OBSERVER 


George Macdonald 

fThla It devoted to a weekly letter recording the significant 

event* ^ oovenKnU ol the day trom the Cbn&tias pomi ui new] 


T HIS year marks the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of George Macdonald’s birth and in Scot¬ 
land and England much attention has been paid to it. 
Editorials have been written, sermons preached and finally 
the event has been celebrated by the publication of 
"George Macdonald and His Wife" bv his son, Dr. Gre- 
ville Macdonald, the well known physician and author of 
religious and scientific works. I have not seen this biog¬ 
raphy yet, but Mr, Coulson Kernaham praises it very 
highly in his long article on George Macdonald in the 
July number of “The Review of the Churches.” 

Mr. Kernaham does not exaggerate when he says that 
George Macdonald changed the whole current of British 
religious thought. I often wonder if any novel ever ex¬ 
erted quite the influence of “Robert Falconer” in the 
field of religion. It was to the liberal movement in re¬ 
ligion what “Les Miserables” was to the humanitarian 
movement or “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was to the anti-slavery 
cause. It was also the first of the religious novels as far 
as Great Britain is concerned—precursor of a long and 
constantly growing list. (In America “The Minister’s 
Wooing” and “Arthur Bonnicastle” were the first and at¬ 
tempted something of the same task Macdonald sought to 
accomplish in “Robert Falconer.”) I suppose it is im¬ 
possible for us today to realize how this novel fairly took 
the breath away when it fell into the hands of the Scotch 
Presbyterians and the English Baptists. We can form no 
conception of the newness of the words. It presented 
religion in a vocabulary unknown to the theology of 
the day. It presented the atonement in terms of love 
rather than of judgment. It represented God as seeking 
the sinner rather than being concerned solely in punishing 
him and it represented Christ as the human heart of God 
seeking and saving the lost rather than a staged figure 
upholding the moral order by His death. In other words 
ft presented Christianity as a religion whose chief con¬ 
cern was redemption rather than punishment. To us who 
have come to hold this former view it seems strange that 
anyone could ever have held the latter. If we doubt this 
we have only to read the grandmother’s words to Robert, 
for there is no doubt that the author makes her the mouth¬ 
piece of the prevailing theology, while Robert speaks for 
the new. 


There were several preachers in Scotland who were 
preaching the new doctrine of the atonement as the ex¬ 
pression of the love of God' for His children, preachers 
who were many of them thinking along the same lines 
as Thomas Erskine. Macdonald himself was reaching 
many by his preaching, but “Robert Falconer” and “David 
Elginbrod” carried the gospel into every manse and even 
into the humble cottages. Imagine the sensation the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue created when first read—(I quote it at 
some length on this hundredth anniversary because it is 
the most famous passage in the book and because it is 
the passage that was picked out for praise or condemna¬ 
tion in the sermons and reviews when the book appeared 
sixty years ago). It will be remembered that Robert’s 
father had disappeared from all knowledge of his mother 
and his son after his downfall and he was forever the 
burden of talk between Robert and his grandmother, and 
the grandmother’s prayers were forever for him. But 
she with her view of God has no hope, Robert with his 
view of God has infinite hope. The grandmother is in¬ 
sisting that the glory of God is the great thing, Robert 
is insisting that there s no glory to God like the repenting 
of a sinner and God’s saving him: “I’m thinkin’ it’s mair 
for oor sakes than his ain that he cares aboot his glory.” 
(I quote now from the book.) Mrs. Falconer speaks 
first. 

“It may be ’t yer richt, laddie; but ye hae a way o’ 
sayin’ things ’at’s some fearsome.” 

“God’s nae like a prood man to tak’ offence, grannie. 
There’s naething pleases Him like the trowth, an’ there’s 
naethin’ displeases Him like leein’, particularly whan it’s 
by way o’ uphaudin’ Him. He wants nae sic uphaudm’. 
Noo, ye ’.say things aboot Him whiles ’at sotm’s to me 
fearsome.” 

“What kin’ o’ things are they, laddie?” asked the old 
lady, with offence glooming in the background. 

“Sic like as whan ye speyk aboot Him as if He was a 
puir, prood, bailielike body, fu’ o’ His ain importance, an’ ’ 
ready to be doon upo’ enybody ’at didno ca’ Him by 
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THE RAVAGES OF WAR 

KIRBY PAGE 

In the September number of this magazine Mr. Page will 
write of the moral and spiritual losses due to war 


A IL OF US have pictures in our heads. The 
"nature of these pictures determines our attitudes 
and conduct, Walter Lippmann uses the word ''stere¬ 
otype" to describe these pictures. He believes that 
most of our actions are the result of stereotypes. No 
one can question the importance of having the nght 
set of pictures in one's head. 

On this question of war, all of our minds are nllea 
with pictures. What is the nature of these pictures? 
They are often made up of brilliant parades, flying 
colors, martial music, gallant soldiers, thrilling deeds 
of valor, glorious acts of sacrifice. The enemy is 
often personalized as an inhuman monster, capable 
of any' diabolical deed, exulting in the shedding o 
innocent blood, sparing neither helpless children, un¬ 
protected women, or the frail with age. The picture 
of war is usuallv tinged with deep emotion over the 
holv aims of the conflict—the protection of the: help¬ 
less, the ending of war, the making of the world sate 
for democracy. These go to make up the picture ot 
war in the mind of the average man. 

Since war deals with a question which involves 
nothing less than the life or death of civilization itself, 
we ought to be sure that the picture of war m our 
minds is a correct one. Is it true that war is parades, 
music, courage, sacrifice, glorious ends? No, in our 
calmer moments, we know that this is not war. \\ ar 
is the occasion for these things, but is not itselt an 
end, nor is it a spirit. There are ends m view in 
war, and war is waged in a certain spirit, but it is 
neither an end nor a spirit. War is a method. o 
say that the end in view is high and holy and that 
the spirit of the combatants is courageous and sacri¬ 
ficial beyond praise does not settle the question as 
to whether it is justifiable. If we want to_ reach an 
intelligent decision concerning the ethics of war, we 
must think in terms of its realities. 

War is a method. It is a way of seeking to accom¬ 
plish a given end. The objective may be good or 
evil It is a method which may be used in one spirit 
or in another. What kind of a method is it? What 
are the attitudes and practices which are inherently 
and essentially involved in it? What are the weapons 
of war? 


outside of military circles know to what extent the 
invention of instruments of destruction has been quick¬ 
ened as a result of the great war lately ended. bmce 
the armistice the range of guns has been doubled, the 
speed of tractors trebled and the destructiveness of 
airplane bombs increased tenfold.” _ 

He goes on to describe machine guns which hre 
1.500 shots per minute and tells of the new /o s, 
which have more than twice the range ot those used 
in the World War. Mr. John M. Browning of Ogden. 
Utah, is reported to have perfected an automatic can¬ 
non capable of firing one-and-one-qua rter-pound shells 
at the rate of 120 per minute. Colonel Walsh in¬ 
forms us that while 400 pound demolition bombs were 
considered highly effective during the World War, 
the size of such bombs has now been increased ten¬ 
fold, and 4,000 pound bombs are available for use in 
atr raids. 


O N THESE QUESTIONS, we do not have to 
deal with academic theories. The tragic facts 
of the past decade are all too evident. What is war. 
It is machine guns, long range artillery, submarines, 
air raids, boiling oil, poison gas, death rays, disease 
germs. These are the weapons of war. 

As deadly and as destructive as were the implements 
used in the last war, many of them are already out 
of date and have been abandoned. Only within the 
past ten days, a full page of the New York Eirries was 
devoted to an article by Colonel James L. Walsh, 
Chief of the New York Ordnance District, describ¬ 
ing the military and naval progress made since 191b. 

Colonel Walsh says: . 

“War stimulates inventive genius, hew persons 


E NORMOUS STRIDES are also being made in 
aviation. The best of the World War planes are 
now wholly out of date. The new; planes have greater 
speed and much more dependability. An American 
aviator made a one-stop flight from Jacksonville, 
Florida, to San Diego, California, a distance ot 2,Z/o 
miles. The giant airship ZR-1 has a cruising range 
of 4,000 miles. The writer has before him a map 
showing the commercial air lines of Europe. That 
continent is rapidly being covered with a regular air 
service. The enormous significance of aviation as 
related to any wars of the future was borne in upon 
the writer last summer when he flew from Cologne to 
London, during which trip he crossed the English 
Channel in exactly thirteen minutes. All of the Euro¬ 
pean nations are strengthening their air fleets. France 
now has 174 air squadrons, with 1,562 fast line planes, 
with an air personnel of 37,730, while Great Britain 
and the other countries are making frantic efforts to 

catch up. . . „ . . 

What will these 4,000 pound bombs contain as they 
are dropped from swiftly moving planes? There are 
several alternatives. First, they may contain the usual 
high explosive capable of destroying great buildings 
and doing enormous damage in a given area. Or they 
may be filled with highly incendiary substances and 
thus insure the fiery destruction of a city. Or they 
may be filled with deadly gas, and here also enormous 

progress is being made. . 

Mr. Will Irwin has described the Lewisite gas which 
the American government was producing in vast quan¬ 
tities at the time of the armistice in the following 
words: “It was invisible; it was a sinking gas, which 
would search out the refugees of dugouts and cellars; 
if breathed, it killed at once—and it kilted not only 
through the lungs. Wherever it settled on the skin 
it produced a poison which penetrated the system and 
brought almost certain death. It was inimical to alt 
cell-life, animal or vegetable. Masks were of no use 
against it. Moreover, it had fifty-five times the 
‘spread’ of any poison gas hitherto used in the war. 
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Or these huge bombs might be filled with deadly dis¬ 
ease germs. It would be easily possible to start an 
epidemic of some virulent disease by a few well placed 
bombs. In this connection, General Swinton of the 
British Army says, ‘The great future weapon of war 
will be deadly germs. Since the war we have discov¬ 
ered and developed germs which, dropped down upon 
cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day. 
In the future instead of killing slowly a few indi¬ 
viduals we will be able to wipe out whole nations at 
a time." During recent weeks, there has been much 
discussion of an invention by Mr. S. Grindel-Mathews 
for projecting deadly electric rays through space. 
Concerning this, Professor Bergen Davis, head of the 
Physics Department of Columbia University, says, 
“This invention is quite possible.” 

T HE TIME HAS PASSED when wars were con¬ 
fined to a combat between soldiers in opposing 
trenches. A recent writer has described the change 
in the following words: “Let us try to envisage the 
war of the future. Wars in the past have, in spite 
of losses of men in millions, been simply killing by 
retail, chiefly by impact: a blow from a club, a 
bayonet thrust, a bullet, a charge of shrapnel shell. 
Proj'ectiles of the past have been ejected from hollow 
tubes, rifles, cannon, mortars, etc., of limited range. 
One body of men has been pitted against another 
body in supposedly fair fight. The warfare of the 
future will be slaughter by wholesale. Its projectiles 
will be airplanes directed by wireless telegraphy, car¬ 
rying deadly cargoes of poison-gas compounds from 
300 to 400 miles. Already existing are such planes, 
competent to poison every living soul in an area 100 
feet wide by seven miles long. A hundred of these 
in a single" night could convert a metropolis into a 
necropolis, a city of rotting corpses; another flight of 
planes dropping phosphorous bombs would leave it a 
smoking ruin.” 

A famous British military officer has described war¬ 
fare of the future in these vivid words: “I believe 
that, in future wars, great cities such as London, will 
be attacked from the air, and that a fleet of 500 air¬ 


planes each carrying 500 ten-pound bombs of, let us 
suppose, mustard gas, might cause 200,000 minor 
casualties and throw the whole city into panic within 
half an hour of their arrival. Picture, if you can, 
what the result will be: London for several days will 
be one vast raving Bedlam, the hospitals will be 
stormed, traffic will cease, the homeless will shriek 
for help, the city will be in pandemonium. 

T HERE IS STILL another side to the picture of 
war which we ought to have in our minds. During 
the past centurv, there has been an enormous increase 
in the population of Europe. Europe now sustains 
one hundred million people more than could be kept 
alive under the old system of production when each 
nation was more or less independent. One of the 
terrible costs of war is that it dislocates the whole 
system of production and distribution which enables 
these surplus millions to be kept alive. A great war 
now breaks down the unity of the producing machine 
and makes an unworkable society. Proof of this tact 
is found in the state of affairs which has prevailed 
in Europe since the war. There is a good deal of 
evidence to indicate that the peace has actually re¬ 
sulted in as great a loss of live as did the war. It 
will be generations before Europe fully recovers from 
the economic consequences of the breakdown of her 
producing machine. 

Another phase of the situation which needs to be 
kept in mind is the enormous burden of debt placed 
upon future generations. Mr. O. P. Austin, statis¬ 
tician of the Chase National Bank of New York, has 
recently published some data bearing upon the national 
debts: The national debt of France, for example, has 
increased from 32 billion francs in 1913 to 388 bil¬ 
lions in 1923. The national debt of Italy has in¬ 
creased from 15 billion lire in 1913 to 117 billion in 
1923, while that of Great Britain has increased from 
716 million pounds sterling to seven billion pounds 
during the same period. The national debt of the 
United States during this time increased from one 
billion dollars to 22 billions. This enormous burden 
must be borne by generations of children yet unborn. 


The Greatest Obstacle to Peace 

WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


M ORE formidable than all the other obstacles to 
permanent peace is scepticism. We do not 
really believe—at least that is true of far too many 
of us—that a peaceful world is possible. 

And there are plenty of people who are making it 
their business to reinforce us in our scepticism. In a 
recent address at the University of Glasgow, a dis¬ 
tinguished Englishman summed up his conclusion as 
to the present international situation as follows. 

“For as long a time as the records of history have 
been preserved human society has passed through a 
ceaseless process of violence and adjustment. This 
process has been sometimes pacific, but more often 
it has resulted from warlike disturbances. The world 
continues to offer glittering prizes to those who have 


stout arms and sharp swords, and it is therefore ex¬ 
tremely improbable that the experience of future na- 
tions will differ in any material respect from that 
which has happened since the twilight of the human 
race ** 1 

The spirit which inspired these words is our great¬ 
est danger today—the spirit which makes the past 
the measure of the future. Because men have fought 
in the past we must take it for granted that they will 
still fight in the future. When men hold up a different 
ideal, the ideal of a United States of Europe, let us 
say, when they suggest that we settle our disputes by 
peaceable methods and substitute law for force as 
the final arbiter in international affairs, they are 
sneered at as impractical idealists. This would be 
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What to Do About War 

WHILE you may not entirely agree with 
Glenn Frank’s views as quoted in the box 
on the first page of this issue, or with all of 
Kirby Page’s ideas, for instance, you prob¬ 
ably will agree that war is a fearful thing 
and if possible should be abolished. But 
what can we do to prevent war? How can 
adult Bible classes participate in the move¬ 
ment for international peace? This issue of 
The Adult Bible Class Monthly will 
help the sincere Christian who believes it is 
God’s will that men shall live together in 
amity instead of prepare for future strife. 
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Mary Luella Edmunds 263 yhe ardclfby DoctoTculick especially will 
be found to be practically constructive and 
full of definite suggestions to the peace¬ 
maker. 
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OUR COVER shows a fleet of destroyers in a 
Pacific Coast harbor awaiting the dis¬ 
mantling process. It typifies the movement 
for disarmament. 
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SPIRITUAL LOSSES DUE TO WAR 

Kirby ‘Page / 

I™ SIP55 ln 0Ur ^ illds should inclu L de onI y sight as a person; he becomes a mere cog in the great 
the physical and economic costs of war but also its war marhini* L _i Ji _ ^ 



the physical and economic costs of war but also its 
moral and spiritual losses. In war the doctrine of 
military necessity holds sway. We do not ask whether 
the use of a given weapon is moral or immoral. We 
only ask; Is it necessary? Will it be successful? The 
soldier is not free to 
make choices in the light 
of his own moral judg¬ 
ment. His primary duty 
is to execute the de¬ 
cisions of his superiors. 

He cannot follow his own 
conscience. When a sol¬ 
dier does that which he 
is commanded to do in 
direct opposition to his 
own moral judgment he 
surrenders his moral free¬ 
dom. This surrender is 
necessary to success in 
war. That the doctrine 
of military necessity is 
supreme in war is indi¬ 
cated in the following 
statement by Winston 
S. Churchill, former 
First Lord of the British 
Admiralty: 

“The Great War 
through which we -have 
passed differed from all 
ancient wars in the im¬ 
mense power of the com¬ 
batants and their fear- 


The Church and War 

FROM the beginning of time war never has, and to the 
end of time war never will stimulate spirituality in 
anything or anybody. War is the utter negation of all 
that the religion of Jesus stands for. The state mav 
spend its time dilly-dallying with the problem of war; 
the church dare not. If in the future the church is to 
be more than an exhorting ambulance driver in world 
politics, it must choose between Jesus and the generals. 

It is so easy for the church to say that as an organiza¬ 
tion it will not bless any war, and then follow such an 
assertion with a weasel phrase such as “except wars of 
defense and wars waged in a righteous cause. 11 As if 
any nation ever admitted that it fought a war that was 
not in self-defense or in righteous cause! Personally 
i believe it is wiser for the church to remain silent on 
the subject of war until it is ready to speak with a 
sweeping courage that will mobilize the mind of the 
world against war. 

I do not say that we should not defend our land 
against invasion. I do not say that we may not be 
dragged into another war ever within the lifetime of 
my generation. All I say is that if we find ourselves 
dragged into war by the stupidity or the cupidity of do- 
lineal or industrial leadership, let us go into war hon¬ 
estly admitting that it is an ugly job that has been 
made necessary by the stupidity and cupidity of the 
human race, and not insult the name and disgrace the 
church of Jesus of Nazareth by fooling ourselves into 
thinking that we are entering a spiritual crusade^ 
Glenn Frank in an address at General Conference , 


ful agencies of destruction, and from all modern wars 
in the utter ruthlessness with which it was fought. 
All the horrors of the ages were brought together, and 
not only armies but whole populations’ were thrust 
into the midst of them. Every outrage against hu¬ 
manity or international law was repaid by reprisals 
often on a greater scale and of longer duration. When 
all was over, torture and cannibalism were the only 
two expedients that the civilized, scientific, Christian 
states had been able to deny themselves; and these 
were of doubtful utility.” 

Cogs in the War Machine 


war machine. Soldiers are pawns to be moved about 
or sacrificed at the option of the commander. Not 
'only does the soldier become a mere cog in the war 
machine: he in turn loses the sense of the value of the 
enemy’s personality. Coningsby Dawson, who writes 

of the war from a high 
moral and spiritual view¬ 
point, bears eloquent tes¬ 
timony at this point: 

"'It seems brutal to say 
it, but taking pot shots 
at the enemy when they 
present themselves is 
rather fun. When you 
watch them scattering 
like ants before the shell 
whose direction you have 
ordered you somehow 
forget to think of then!' 
as individuals.” 

It has been well said 
that truth is the first 
great casualty of war. 
Deceit and falsehood are 
inherent in war . Not 
truth but expediency is 
the standard. In war¬ 
time every government 
sys tern a t icall y deed ves 
its own people. A rigid 
censorship prevails 
everywhere. False re¬ 
ports concerning victo¬ 
ries and defeats are com 


a ij- ^11 regions mi m nas been shattered by die 

A soldier not only loses his individuality: he is lost sal suffering and hideous injustice of the war 
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stantly issued. Stories of atrocities committed by the 
enemy are grossly exaggerated or manufactured out- 
nght in some propaganda office. Peoples are deceived 
by governments as to the real aims of war. Through¬ 
out the period of hostility a moratorium is declared on 
freedom or speech and press. All opinions that seem 
objectionable to the authorities are banned. Their 
offenders in this regard are threatened or jailed. 

Religious Faith Shattered 

There are other heavy spiritual losses also. It is 
impossible to estimate the number of men and women 
%vh°se Religious faith has been shattered by die colos- 
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How Did Europe Get That Way? 

Kirby Page 



R ETURNING travelers from Europe bring con¬ 
flicting reports concerning conditions there. 
Some of them bring reports of prosperity, profi¬ 
teering and luxurious living. Others bring exactly the 
opposite report, and go so far as to say that the very 
foundations of European civilization are 
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crumbling^ verge of want. 
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There is a basis of fact for both points of view. It is 
unquestionably true that in all of the countries some 
rich profiteers are living riotously. It is also a fact 
that multitudes of people in all of the countries arc liv¬ 
ing in extreme poverty, and millions more are on tlfe 
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What Is War? 

By Kirby Page 


A N ENDLESS AMOUNT of confused discussion 
could be avoided by a simple agreement as to 
what war is and what it is not. War is a method of 
attempting to settle disputes between nations, a method 
which includes preparedness, combat and further pre¬ 
paredness. War is a method and its use should not be 
justified simply because of a noble end in view. Neither 
should it be judged by the heroism or cowardice of 
those who engage in it. War is not merely the use of 
force. It is not the exercise of police power. 

Let us examine, more closely what war is not. War 
is not an end in itself. It is a means to an end. A 
good end may be sought in a wrong way. It is not 
enough, therefore, to say that the objective of war is 
the profection of the helpless, the ending of war and 
making the world safe for democracy, we must also 
pass judgment upon the method of war. Is it a method 
which will enable us to reach the desired end? Does 
the use of this method violate our ethical and religious 
standards? Is any better method available? 

WAR NOT COURAGE 

War is not merely courage and sacrifice on the part 
of soldiers. True enough, millions of men do show great 
heroism and absolute self-denial in war. But this fact 
is not a justification of war. Courageous and sacrificial 
men may use wrong weapons or pursue unworthy ends. 
It is as a method that war must be judged. It is neces¬ 
sary to emphasize these two points because countless 
numbers of people have justified war on grounds of the 
end in view and the spirit of the combatants. Shall we 
sit idly by while helpless people are being killed? If 
we do not resist the armed aggressor will he not over¬ 
run the world? Is not the perpetuation of democracy 
worth any cost? Are not our soldiers manifesting great 
heroism and self-denial? Having answered such ques¬ 
tions to their own satisfaction—that is to say, having 
assured themselves that the end in view is a very noble 
one and that the spirit of the soldiers is courageous 
and sacrificial—they proceed on the assumption that 
war is justifiable. 

War is not merely the use of force. There is a wide¬ 
spread tendency to reason by analogy at this point. For 
example, the story of Jesus driving the money changers 
out of the temple is frequently cited as a defense of 
war. There are many interpretations of this scene but 
the most that can possibly be claimed is that Jesus used 
force to accomplish a good end. Reasoning by analogy, 
many reach this conclusion: Jesus sanctioned the use 
of force; war is the use of force to accomplish a good 
end; therefore Jesus sanctions war. The fallacy here is 
obvious. There are many ways to use force, some good, 
some bad. Force is only one of many factors involved 
in war. To say that we are justified in punishing a 
child by force is not the same as to say we are justified 
in using force in such a way as to cripple or to kill the 


child. The use of force is non-moral, that is to say, it 
is good or bad depending upon the motive behind its 
use and the effects of its application. To reason by 
analogy from a justification of the use of force to a 
justification of war is to endanger sound decisions and 
may lead to disastrous consequences. 

POLICE POWER 

War is not the exercise of police power. True enough, 
there are a number of points of similarity between the 
two. But the points of divergence are so numerous and 
fundamental as to destroy the value of any conclusions 
based upon analogy. There are four fundamental differ¬ 
ences between war and the use of police. (1) The police 
function as neutral third parties for the purpose of 
restraining criminals and bringing them before a judi¬ 
cial body for trial and judgment. In war, force is used 
by the belligerents themselves, no effort being made to 
bring evildoers before a judicial body, each army acting 
as judge, jury and executioner. (2) The police take 
action against the criminal himself; not against his 
family and friends. War does not deal merely with 
guilty men but destroys multitudes of innocent people; 
indeed, it does far more damage to the innocent than 
to the guilty. (3) There is a fundamental difference in 
the situation which confronts the police and the army. 
In order to protect society, the police are compelled to 
restrain or change the criminal, himself, whereas in a 
national situation, it is possible to deal with criminal 
rulers or officials by strengthening the liberal forces 
within that country. For example, the nations of Eu¬ 
rope could have protected themselves against Prussian 
militarists by such unmistakable evidence of good will 
toward Germany as would have undermined the mili¬ 
tarists' appeal to fear, thus making it possible for the 
anti-military party to come into power. Even as it 
was, with the German people desperately afraid of the 
military alliance between Russia and France, the anti¬ 
militarists in Germany were rapidly gaining in power, 
so much so that the Allies have claimed that the Kaiser 
chose 1914 as the time to begin the war because he was 
afraid he could not much longer maintain the support 
of his people for a huge army. That is to say, it is not 
necessary to wait until kaisers, czars, kings and gov¬ 
ernments are converted, the danger may be removed 
from within by strengthening the anti-war forces. (4) 
The police actually do serve as a constructive and re¬ 
demptive force in society, in spite of many miscarriages 
of justice and occasional misuse of power. Modern war 
—whatever may be said about wars of previous genera¬ 
tions—in actual operation is not constructive but so 
enormously destructive as to menace the existence of 
our civilization. It neither protects the innocent nor 
redeems the guilty. 

A simple illustration may help to make clear a funda¬ 
mental difference between police and war. Here is a 
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chiW menaced by a brute with a club. Surely as a last 
resort a policeman would be justified in using force to 
protect the child. Yes, but that would not be war. To 
have an illustration that would be parallel to war, it 
would be necessary to assume something like this: The 
policeman in seeking to protect the child would not 
only kill the big brute but would also kill his wife and 
children and a dozen'of his friends and their children, 
setting the village on fire and laying waste their fields; 
and in addition, would start a process which would end 
in the killing of the child’s family and a dozen friends 
and the destruction of their homes. To parallel war it 
is necessary to assume that in protecting a single child 
weapons would be used which would destroy a hundred 
lives, enemies and friends. That is exactly what war 
does: for every family it protects, it destroys a hundred 

others. 

WAR AND BANDITRY 

But what about a group of Mexican bandits raiding 
a Texas town? How should they be dealt with? In the 
same way that we would deal with bandits on the 
streets of Chicago, or a crazed mob in Atlanta. The use 
of police power against bandits crossing our border 
would not be war. The resistance of a Mexican army 
by our own army, however, would be war. So long as 
Mexican bandits do not receive support from the Mexi¬ 
can government they ought to be dealt with by the 
police and not by a declaration of war and the use of a 

national army. 

A final question needs to be considered: Why not 
have an international police force? This is theoretically 
possible. If it were possible to create an armed force, 
controlled by a judicial body that was really interna¬ 
tional and impartial, and which would be used against 
the international criminals themselves, for the purpose 
of restraining and redeeming them, there would be no 
difference in principle between this international police 
and national police—notice, we do not say nations 
armies for national armies are not genuine police but 
are a part of the war system. It seems to the writer 
wholly out of the question to assemble a genuinely in¬ 
ternational police at this time. Before that can be ac¬ 
complished it will be necessary to reduce to a minimum 
or disband altogether the various national armies and 
navies, and to create an effective world government 
with power over matters that are international in char¬ 
acter which transcends the power of single nations. In 
the meantime, any armed force that went by the name 
“international police” would not be impartial but would 
be dominated by one or two large military powers. For 
this reason any effort on the part of the league of na¬ 
tions to use an armed force would probably prove fatal 
to its usefulness and to the peace of the world. 

THREE PHASES OF WAR 

What is war? It is a method of attempting to settle 
disputes between nations. There are three phases to 
war: preparedness, combat, further preparedness. .In 
order to reach a sound ethical judgment concerning 
war, it is necessary to examine carefully the various 


elements of which it is constituted. Preparedness for 
war is one of the major activities of most great nations. 

It is assumed that national security can only be main¬ 
tained by having military power at least as strong as 
that of any potential enemy, or by being a member of a 
military alliance which is equal in strength to that of 
any group of possible enemies. 

Military and naval preparedness necessitates a spe¬ 
cial profession of men who devote their whole time and 
energy to war. These men are highly trained in the 
science of destruction. The environment in which they 
live tends to magnify in their minds the importance of 
armed force and to decrease confidence in non-military 
means of maintaining security and justice. Their in¬ 
fluence over public opinion is very great, due in part 
to the romance and glamour of war. This influence is 
increased by close contact with young men in military 
training camps. They also have their own special jour¬ 
nals and other means of publicity. A secretary of war 
and a secretary of the navy sit in the cabinet and may 
exert enormous power over national policies. 

The military preparedness of one nation causes in¬ 
creased fear, suspicion and enmity in other nations. 
Without the spectre of large armies and navies across 
the borders it would be impossible to gain public sup¬ 
port for the enormous expenditures necessitated by a 
policy of preparedness. Thus preparedness in one coun¬ 
try leads to counter preparedness, which in turn fur¬ 
nishes an excuse for still greater preparedness. This 
race of armaments made Europe an armed camp and 
laid the foundations for the most colossal slaughter in 
human history. 

The second phase of war is the actual combat. What 
are the weapons of modern war? This generation can 
answer all too readily: machine guns, heavy artillery, 
air raids, boiling oil, poison gas, death rays, disease 
germs, battleships, submarines, blockades and starva¬ 
tion. Once war consisted of individual combats be 
tween armed men. Later it was waged between lines 
of men in opposing trenches. Now it is organized 
slaughter of whole populations. 

THE NEXT WAR 

If another great war comes, what will it be like? The 
one thing about which we can be certain is that it will 
be vastly more destructive than was the world war. 
Since the armistice, the range of guns has been doubled, 
the speed of tractors trebled and the destructiveness 
of airplane bombs increased tenfold. Machine guns are 
now available which fire 1,500 shots per minute. An 
automatic cannon has been perfected which fires one- 
and-one-quarter-pound shells at the rate of 120 per 
minute. We now have a sixteen-inch gun which hurls a 
missile weighing more than a ton for a distance of 
twenty-seven miles. A speed of 200 miles an hour for 
airplanes is now common, with a possibility of 250 
miles an hour. In endurance tests, machines have re¬ 
mained in the air for thirty-six hours continuously, and 
non-stop flights of more than 2,000 miles have been 
made. Airships are now available with a cruising range 
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of 4,000 miles arid a gross lifting power of 120,000 
pounds. The significance of aviation in any war of the 
future was borne in upon the writer last summer when 
he flew from Cologne to London in three hours and 
crossed the English channel in exactly thirteen minutes. 

The size of demolition bombs is steadily growing. 
During the recent war, 400 pound bombs were con¬ 
sidered highly effective, while now 4,000 pound bombs 
are available. One of these bombs would be sufficient 
to destroy completely the Woolworth building. In the 
realm of poison gas, great progress is also being made. 
In this connection, D. B. Bradner, chief of the chemical 
research and development section of the United States 
chemical warfare service, said: “The chemical warfare 
service has discovered a liquid approximately three 
drops of which, when applied to any part of the skin, 
will cause a man’s death. One plane carrying two tons 
of the liquid could cover an area 100 feet wide by seven 
miles long in one trip and could deposit material to kill 
every man in that area by action on his skin.” High ex¬ 
plosives and deadly gas are not the only contents avail¬ 
able for huge bombs. Phosphorus and other highly in¬ 
flammable substances are ready for use. If a consider¬ 
able number of these incendiary bombs should be dropped 
upon a city it would be utterly impossible for fire 
departments to extinguish the innumerable fires that 
would be started and soon the whole city would be 
ablaze. Deadly disease germs are also available. A few 
well placed bombs filled with these germs could poison 
the water supply of whole areas. With comparative 
ease entire populations could be infected with virulent 
diseases. On this point, General E. D. Swinton of the 
British army says: “The great future weapon of war 
will be deadly germs. We have since the war dis¬ 
covered and developed germs which dropped down 
upon cities and armies, will slaughter a nation in a day.” 
Progress is also being made in projecting electric rays 
through space with deadly effects. There is an abun¬ 
dance of evidence to indicate that submarines and tor¬ 
pedoes will be vastly more destructive of life and com¬ 
merce in any future war. The blockade will again be 
used wherever possible if war should occur. 

FINANCIAL BURDEN OF WAR 

Not all of the destruction of war is wrought with 
such weapons as these. War breaks down the finely ad¬ 
justed productive processes by means of which life is 
sustained in a densely populated area, and thereby 
causes incalculable suffering and misery. The outlook 
for the future is ominous because of the operation of 
the two-fold tendency: the increasing dependence of 
peoples upon each other, and the increasing dislocation 
of industry by war. The financial burden of war is also 
growing heavier and heavier. The direct cost of the 
world war to the belligerent nations was more than 
186 billion dollars. The national debts of France, Great 
Britain and Italy were increased tenfold by the recent 
war, that of the United States more than twenty-fold. 
The interest upon our own national debt, most of which 
is due to war, for one year at four per cent is equivalent 


to the total amount all the churches of the United 
States and Canada will contribute to foreign missions 
in twenty years, if the present budgets are maintained. 
The total debts of all the nations is now in excess of 
250 billions of dollars. The German government has 
seen its debt wiped out by the loss of value of its cur¬ 
rency but this simply means that the German people 
have already paid in full for their war expenditures of 
thirty-seven billion dollars and have nothing to show 
for it except a ruined country and a shattered continent.' 
The financial burdens resulting from a great war of the 
future will bear down with even greater crushing force 
upon the peoples of the earth. 

war’s weapons 

War not only has its own weapons, it has its own 
ethic, its own standard of right and wrong. During 
hostilities the law of military necessity reigns supreme. 
Normal standards of morals are set aside. Expediency 
and efficiency are the tests of action. Do whatever is 
necessary in order to win. This fact was emphasized 
in a recent statement by Winston S. Churchill, former 
first lord of the British admiralty: “When all was over, 
torture and cannibalism were the only two expedients 
that the civilized, scientific, Christian states had been 
able to deny themselves: and these were of doubtful 
utility.” During wartime, no belligerent nation will 
admit any limitation of its supreme sovereignty. Each 
nation is a law unto itself. Treaties and international 
law are sometimes observed in war, if their observance 
does not stand in the way of winning. But tragic ex¬ 
perience indicates that the most sacred obligations of 
nations are utterly disregarded when their observance 
means losing the war. Irresponsible national sover¬ 
eignty and military necessity trample rough-shod over 
all barriers to victory. 

War’s ethic has little regard for truth. Deceit and 
falsehood are inherent in the war system. Governments 
deceive their own citizens as well as the enemy. A 
rigid censorship prevails everywhere. False reports 
concerning victories and defeats are constantly issued. 
Stories of atrocities committed by the enemy are grossly 
exaggerated or manufactured outright in some propa¬ 
ganda office. Hatred is an essential part of war. Dur¬ 
ing the conflict it is regarded as treason to “love your 
enemies, bless* them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you.” In war, the enemy are regarded as tar¬ 
gets, not as sons of God. 

THE ETHIC OF WAR 

The third phase of war is further preparedness. The 
period of hostilities releases the baser passions of men, 
creates more fear and hatred and leads to an even 
firmer determination to gain security or revenge by a 
preponderance of military power. This leads to a new 
race of armaments. One has only to trace the experi¬ 
ence of France and Germany from the days of Napo- 
* leon to the present to see how true this is. Five years 
after the close of “the war to end war” there are half 
a million more men under arms than in 1913 and every 
major power is engaged in further preparedness for 
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war. Fear, suspicion, hatred, preparedness, war, more 
fear, more suspicion, more hatred, more preparedness, 
more war: this is the vicious circle in which the nations 
have been travelling. 

SUMMARY 

What is war? It is a method, and its use should not 
be justified simply because of a noble end in view. 
Neither should it be judged by the heroism or cowardice 
of those who engage in it. War is not merely the use 
of force; it is not the exercise of police power, national 
or international. War is a method of attempting to set¬ 
tle disputes between nations: (1) preparedness for 
which leads to a race of armaments, and which trains 
a body of professional military and naval men in the 
science of destruction and tends to cause them to magnify 
the importance of armed force and to decrease confi¬ 
dence in non-military means Of maintaining security and 


justice; (2) the conduct of which involves the use of 
terribly destructive weapons against guilty and inno¬ 
cent alike, and is based upon an ethic of its own in¬ 
cluding military necessity and irresponsible national 
sovereignty; (3) and which is followed by a new cam¬ 
paign of preparedness, thus perpetuating the vicious 
circle. fear, suspicion, enmity, preparedness, war, more 
fear, more suspicion, more enmity, more preparedness, 
more war. 

Many important problems are now confronting us. 
How shall we protect helpless people from wicked 
men? Is the use of force justifiable? How shall we 
deal with bandits and mobs? What are the merits and 
defects of an international police force? These ques¬ 
tions need to be answered. But the answer to them 
does not give us the answer to the most important social 
question of this generation: Is war justifiable as a 
method of attempting to settle disputes between nations ? 


The Slow Retreat of Sectarianism 

By Alfred Williams Anthony 


I N THE LAST ANALYSIS, sectarianism consists of 
two prides —“mortal” prides, some old schoolmen 
Would call them—the pride of election and the pride of 
mind. Every sectarian, who is confirmed in his doctrinal 
position, is well satisfied that the divine favoritism is about 
him and that he knows exactly what the divine mind has re¬ 
vealed and what its purpose is. This complacency in regard¬ 
ing one’s self and like-minded associates as the focus and 
central objective of the divine economy and of understand¬ 
ing all of the revealed truth requisite for these self-assuring 
conclusions constitutes the background of the beliefs and 
the practices which at length in nearly all religious circles 
are included under the opprobrious term of sectarianism. 
Even those who are themselves sectarian object to sectarian¬ 
ism in others. Sectarianism assumes that certain individuals 
and groups of individuals have been marked out for special 
grace and privileges and that the persons so designated 
know the fact and know all about it, that others, accordingly, 
cannot know the fact, entertain its assurances and enjoy 
the peculiar privileges involved without conceding to the 
propagators of these views the correctness of their position 
and accepting their opinions and using their phrases. 

THE SECTARIAN MIND 

It is natural, indeed, almost inevitable, that the possessors 
of such views should be, as sectarians are, dogmatic and 
uncompromising, for they regard themselves as advancing 
toward the ultimate goal in theological thinking, if not 
already at the goal, self-satisfied and in reality unprogress¬ 
ive, because they become less interested in discovering new 
truth than in finding new arguments for the old truth and 
new ways of overcoming opposition; usually zealous and 
self-sacrificing, because, regarding themselves as divine 
agents entrusted with the only way of life possible to men, 
they count no cost too great for the extension of their 


\ iews, and at the same time they show qualities which are 
lovable and praiseworthy, because of loyalty and faithful¬ 
ness to convictions, although disagreeable and “impossible” 
to those who, with equal consciousness, do not agree with 
them. Mankind cannot help liking conscientiousness, loyalty 
in its varied forms, and the spirit of self-sacrifice. These 
excellences command respect wherever seen. Doubtless, 
in the divine mind they pass as current gold, because they 
measure up to the standards of “utilizing one’s talents,” of 
faithfulness “according to one’s light,” and in many respects 
to the standards of sacrificial service in a genuinely altru¬ 
istic spirit. But is it likely that the Father is wholly satis¬ 
fied with a sectarian, when the sectarian is frequently so 
disagreeable toward, and censorious of, other children in 
the same divine family? 

It is fair to assume that the good Father forbears with 
the sectarian just as he forbears with others of his children 
who are not perfect and show grievous faults. God himself 
is not a sectarian. He does not control the thinking of men 
nor dictate their conclusions. He is even-handed and 
“equal” toward all. Toward those who differ from him 
he is gracious, good, merciful and patient. His sun, his 
rain, his opportunities are impartially available for all. 
From multiplied and manifest evidence all over the world 
it is plain that he has blessed with conspicuous and open 
favor the works of those who do not agree with the sec¬ 
tarians and has made them many times even the larger re¬ 
cipients of the Holy Spirit. It is equally plain that Jesus 
was not a sectarian, although he was himself the ultimate 
revelation, "the way, the truth and the life,” and was 
endued with the plenitude of wisdom. He dealt gently 
with men; the bruised reed he did not break, the smoking 
flax he did not quench. He was accessible to Samaritans, 
Syro-Phoenicians, Romans and Greeks, as well as to Ju¬ 
deans and Galileans. He was hedged in by no orthodoxy 
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policy of selective restriction, and of Ameri¬ 
canization, must be adopted, if we are to pre¬ 
serve the traditions on which our political 
and social life are founded and are to keep 
our economic life on a healthy basis. We 
must not, however, adopt this policy in a spirit 
of selfishness or of social or racial snobbery. 
Whatever we do must be done with consider¬ 
ation for our foreign citizens, and in collabora¬ 
tion with them. -Selective restriction must be 
fair and undiscriminating, and must resist 
all attempts to single out as “inferior” or 
“superior” one nationality or another, not 
only because such a policy has little scientific 
justification, but because it is merely un-Chris¬ 
tian. 

And when we Americanize we must try 
to bring about the immigrant’s willing par¬ 
ticipation in our political and social life, al¬ 
though such a process is a slow one, and in¬ 
volves a give-and-take attitude on our own 
part that we are loath to adopt. For we 
must never forget that any effort to stampede 
and coerce the immigrant into superficial 

What Shall We 

Kirby 

This is one of the most important ques¬ 
tions that confront the youth of this genera¬ 
tion. Youth has the most at stake. War 
claims as its victims the choicest young men 
of all the lands. Moreover, youth is less firmly 
bound by ancient traditions and is therefore 
better able to think clearly about this great 
problem. The present writer would like to 
suggest four things that we can do about war: 

1. We can study the causes of war and seek 
to remove them . There is no panacea for 
war. There is no easy solution. The causes 
of war are manifold and complex. It is super¬ 
ficial indeed to attempt to explain wars by 
pointing to the crimes of a few autocrats. 
Modern wars are not caused by single in¬ 
dividuals or by small groups. They are the 
natural outgrowth of our current manner of 
life. A world whose processes of production 
are based upon self-interest and competition 
•should not be surprised at the periodic out¬ 
breaks of war. It is now generally admitted 
that economic factors are the chief causes of 
^ern wars. The World War grew out of 
of the nations for colonies, con- 
trials like coal, iron, oil, 
'•kets. If we want to 


conformity to external standards is not onljr 
contrary to the American tradition of freedom 
and fair-play, but fundamentally violates 
that respect for personality which Christianity 
implies* 

Finally we must remember that there are 
bigger issues at stake here than that of the 
immigration problem* I am not particularly 
worried about the long-run welfare of the 
immigrant; he is 'showing his ability to or¬ 
ganize, and to take very good care of himself. 
But I am concerned about the moral integrity 
of the American people. We call ourselves a 
Christian nation. Then we must live up to the 
exalted and exacting obligations which that 
phrase imposes upon us. ’ We must act as 
Christians in our political and social rela¬ 
tionships; we must carry our Christianity into 
the solution of our national problems; other¬ 
wise our Christianity is a sham and a reproach, 
and our Christian life is bound to shrivel, 
atrophy and die. It is for our own sakes that 
we must behave as Christians toward the 
strangers within our gates. 

Do About War 

Page 

have a share in abolishing war, we simply must 
become intelligent concerning the economic 
factors that produce conflicts between the 
nations. Another closely related cause of 
war is the race of armaments between the 
nations. The larger the army and navy of a 
given country the greater the fears of the 
people in another country against whom these 
armaments may be used, and this fear leads 
to counter armaments; and thus we have a 
vicious circle of fear, armaments, more fear 
and greater armaments. There is no possi¬ 
bility of permanent peace in a world with large 
national armies and navies. We ought, there¬ 
fore, to exert our influence to create a public 
opinion that will cease to depend upon armies 
and navies for protection and will look else¬ 
where for security. 

2. This leads to our second point. We 
can help to create and strengthen international 
agencies of justice . There are two ways 
of settling disputes, whether between indi¬ 
viduals, groups or nations. The dispute may 
be settled by combat or by reasoned agree¬ 
ment. History has a very clear lesson on 
this point. Without law and orderly processes 
of government, men are sure to settle tleir 
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disputes by violence. Experience has demon¬ 
strated that there are three phases of any 
enduring government: legislation, adminis¬ 
tration, adjudication. If we are to have a 
warless world, we must have government be¬ 
tween nations, as between individuals and 
groups within a nation. That means that we 
must have international legislation, adminis¬ 
tration and adjudication. The League of 
Nations and 'the World Court are steps in 
the light direction. They need to be strength- 
ened in many respects, but without interna¬ 
tional government we have no hope what¬ 
ever of abolishing war. 

3. We can help to create public sentiment 
looking toward the outlawry of war. At the 
present time, war is the legal method of set¬ 
tling disputes between nations. The Kaiser 
was quite within his rights when he declared 
war. He did not do anything illegal. Any 
government can legally declare war any time 
it chooses. There was a time-—a veiy long 
time, in fact—when dueling was the legal 
method of settling disputes beLween individu¬ 
als. There came a time, however, when the 
common conscience of mankind said that 
henceforth dueling is outlawed and will be 
regarded as a legal crime. The peoples of the 
earth must take similar action with regard to 
war. We must rewrite international law on 
the basis that war is a crime, rather than to 
follow the present international practise of 
regarding war as the legal way to settle dis¬ 
putes. 

4 .We can renounce war as sin and refuse 
ever again to have any part in it. If by "sin we 
mean an attitude or practise which is a fun¬ 
damental violation of Jesus’ way of life, there 
is no room for doubt that modern war is sin. 
Consider for a moment the weapons of war: 
poison gas, boiling oil, long range artillery, 
machine guns, air raids over defenseless cities, 
submarines, blockades which starve men, 
women and children alike. These are the 
weapons of modern war. 

Consider Jesus’ way of life: the conscious¬ 
ness of the common Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of all men without regard 
to color, or speech, or condition; the inesti¬ 
mable value of every human being; the su¬ 
premacy of love—the duty of love even toward 
the people who seek to do us harm—the duty 
of service, the law of forgiveness, the obliga¬ 
tion to live sacrificially. These are the heart 
of Jesus’ message. There are no two things in 


the modern world further removed from each 
other than war and Jesus' way of life. Let us 
therefore, as individuals and as groups, put 
loyalty to him above all other loyalties. Let 
us turn away from the futile and suicidal 
method of war and have the courage and 
faith to believe that, in a wicked world, you 
can overcome evil-doers by doing good, and 
that spiritual forces are mightier than physical 
forces. 

These, then, are some of the things we 
can do about war. We can study its causes 
and seek to remove them. We can help 
create and strengthen international agencies 
of justice. We can help to outlaw war legally 
as a crime. We can turn away from war as 
sin, refusing any longer to resist evil with evil, 
putting confidence where Jesus put his—in 
love, good will, service and sacrifice. 

* * * 

SOUND MERCHANDISE 
Ellsworth C. Reamon 

One of the most valuable agencies for 
the increasing of our membership is our so- 
called Devotional Meeting. It is because we 
have_ come to realize that better devotional 
meetings make better members that we are 
making a concerted effort to improve upon 
this phase of our work. The Superintendent 
of our Devotional Department is putting 
careful thought and untold effort into this 
movement, which is related vitally to our 
Membership Campaign. Let me call your 
attention to an established fact—the Devo¬ 
tional Meeting may be, and in some cases is, 
the most far-reaching advertising medium 
at our disposal. 

Consider, if you will, an individual case—* 
but one of several which have come to my 
attention. I he leader came late and was 
absolutely unprepared. Uncalled-for expla¬ 
nations were made, a hurried selection of 
hymns and Scripture added to the confusion. 
The whole meeting was devoid of seriousness 
and entirely lacking in reverence—it was a 
farce, yet no one laughed. As an advertise¬ 
ment, that meeting did more harm than 
tlie leader would ever suspect. The visitors 
present were bored (who would have the 
courage to invite them again?), “wavering,” 
doubtful members lost whatever of interest 
they had had, and the loyalty of the most 
faithful members was shaken. So much for 
the negative effect! 

(Continued on page 10) 
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EDITORIAL! 


Rediscovered! 

The other day one whose opinion I value 
very highly wrote me: *Tve just read the last 
Onward , and, as I often do, I regret that * 
I never belonged to the Y, P. G. U* The 
principles for which it works and stands 
seem splendid to toe.” 

Those sentences startled me. My dream 
of what the Union might be, my hope for its 
future, have so occupied my thought that I 
have forgotten what it is and how much I owe 
it. In the constant endeavor to make it 
better I have focused my attention upon its 
faults and ignored its many virtues. I have 
been in danger of not seeing the woods for the 
trees. 

I have no intention of stopping my criti¬ 
cisms. The Union is still so far from what it 
might be that I should be disloyal to my 
hopes for it if I for one moment ceased to 
point out its defects. To rest content with 
things as they are would be a cowardly com¬ 
promise with my ideals. 

But my eyes are again opened to all those 
sources of strength which make criticism worth 
while ond hope tenable. I can look about me 
and see the numberless young men and young 
women who are being helped by this organiza¬ 
tion, who are learning in it the lesson of lead¬ 
ership. I can see the long record of sendee 
to the Church. I can recognize the essential 
soundness of the principles on which the 
Y. P. C. U. is based. 

This has been a fortunate experience. 
Now of all times I am thankful for a return of 
something of my earlier enthusiasm. We 
are in the midst of a campaign for more and 
better members, a campaign that is being 
carried on without red fire and cheering sec¬ 
tions but with quiet determination and con¬ 
secration. 

Such a campaign is far more difficult 
than the sort of slambang affair that might 
be rushed through in a week or so. To get 
the good results we want we must keep plug¬ 
ging week after week, making gains slowly 
and holding those gains as we make them. 

It is a man-size job we have tackled. 
Without a director to help and guide us we 
are faced with the supreme test of the worth 


of our organization. We need faith in our¬ 
selves and in the value of the message we are 
bringing to other young people. It is such a 
faith which I have found anew. 

Nearly two years ago an active member 
of the Union wrote me: “During fhe past year 
we have been tearing, tearing, tearing. Now 
let us show the Union that we are as good at 
supporting as at criticising.” I did try to 
support and I have tried to support, but I did 
not stop and have not stopped criticising* 
1 do not intend to stop now nor ever so long 
as I am connected with the Y. P* C* U, I 
do intend, lest I again forget, to assert here 
and now my faith in the Union and its prin¬ 
ciples. 

G. H. 

Easter? 

Easter—what does it mean? Perhaps 
there are as many answers to that as there 
are people who read this article. 

To some children it means the time when 
they look for bright colored eggs. To certain 
religious groups it means a period of right 
living and following certain rigid customs. 
Some people pay no attention to it at all. 

However, to most people there is some 
meaning attached to the word and the 
season. 

If we were Orthodox we would spend a 
great deal of time considering the death and 
resurrection of Christ. But belonging to a 
group that has been classified as modernists, 
that story does not mean so much to us. 

At this time of the year things of nature 
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The Advocate 


the legacy of devotional writings which will stimulate 
Christian faith long after most of our graves can not be 
found for brambles. Yet, in spite of all this, a little 
whippersnapper of a preacher said to me in a thin voice 
the other day, “It’s too bad Doctor Jowett didn’t have 
the social vision.” Lord, help us to get right! 

m 

He wrote the choicest English an American president 
ever put into papers of state, and in derision they called 
him a schoolmaster. He looked across eight million 
graves of strong men slain in battle and proposed a pre¬ 
ventive, and his political foes, like Joseph's brethren, 
cried, “Behold this dreamer!” He ventured far ahead 
where he came upon the great loneliness and the crush* 
nig labors which broke his body, and those who could 
not understand him pronounced it nothing but an ex¬ 
hibition of stubborn partisanship and vaunting ambi¬ 
tion. He turned to the playhouses, as did Lincoln to 
his joke books, in search of laughter and diversion and 
entertainment, and his detainers whispered that he was 
coarse. 

Well, they are burying Woodrow Wilson as I write 
these lines. Already “death closeth the door to envy 
and is a passport to good fame.” These things I read 
about on the front page of this morning’s paper: “His 
favorite hymns; a well-worn New Testament bound in 
pig skin, the gift of a soldier, there on a stand beside 
the ex-President’s vacant bed; his chair in the dining¬ 
room against which before being seated he leaned his 
broken body and mumbled the usual blessing; a book 
of private devotions in the pages of which he sought 
to forget his sufferings. 

Newspaper men are smart. They know how much 
hidden interest people have, after all, in a man’s reli¬ 
gious life. 

yg 

I dropped in on several sessions of the Council of 
Cities held in the Smithfield Street church during the 
last week in February. Of course, there were present 
a few professional delegates who are always ready to go 
skylarking off to any kind of meeting so long as the 
Church foots the bill, and there were a few windjam¬ 
mers whom program builders still consider essential to 
successful conventions, just as P. T. Barnum considered 
spotted ponies necessary for a circus. But the former 
went to the “movies” and the latter soon pronouned 
their ways through their effusions, and the large bal¬ 
ance, who made up as brave and sacrificial a group as 
ever I saw together, stood by and made good. Some 
labor in fields as barren as Corinth, and as hostile as 
Ephesus, and among people as inconstant as the Gala¬ 
tians and with as little equipment as Paul had a Philip¬ 
pi, which was a shade tree and a river bank. Often 
they have to deal with local church boards dominated 
by narrow-minded officials. Usually they are up against 
empty treasuries, and daily they face the prejudices and 
indifferences and vices which have their habitations in 
the squalid sections of cities. 


Church conventions have improved. Once they closed 
with some going-down-from-this-mount-of-inspiration 
speeches and with a consecration service marked by 
aching knees and snapping joints. This convention 
closed by dealing a swift uppercut to the jaw of Mars, 
and with a speceh by Bishop McConnell which will be 
remembered for many a day. A peace resolution was 
adopted memorializing the General Conference to de¬ 
clare that as a Church “we can take no part in any 
movement toward war.” It consisted of a few good 
phrases grabbed from Doctor Fosdick’s Introduction to 
Kirby Page’s latest book, but strung together by bunglers. 
What was not clear to the delegates of the Council of 
Cities one can not expect nincompoops to understand, 
and some of these are bound to be at Springfield. 
Anything for their consideration should be written in 
every-day words of one syllable so that even he who 
runs for the episcopacy may read. Even then they will 
move as usual with the speed of a lame snail. 

The clamor for “a resolution with teeth in it” signi¬ 
fied that by the time the war lords start another mas¬ 
sacre it will be necessary for the War Department to 
place some one who is a beer for work in charge of fir¬ 
ing squads to shoot the conscientious objectors. The 
delegates seemed to forget that the peace movement is 
only an infant. Nevertheless they wanted it to have 
teeth, so they clapped in a “we-can-take-no-part-in-any- 
movement-toward-war” set, both uppers lowers, in 
order that the babe could bite the militarists. Of course 
the action was premature, but evidenced an impatience 
which is inspiring. It is one thing to vote for teeth 
amid the peaceful surroundings of Smithfield Street 
church, but quite another to keep a good circulation be¬ 
low the ankles on a day when the bugles are blowing 
and the troops are moving and some pin-head from the 
War Department, backed by all the guns of the nation, 
rings the doorbell and hustles a preacuer away from 
his unfinished sermon and his hysterica’ wife and cry¬ 
ing children to face a firing squad or a cold cell in a 
federal prison, all because he has lived as he once 
voted. 

That vote of the Council of Cities showed the need of 
increasing the Permanent Annuity Fund, for somebody 
is going to get shot sure and the dependents must be 
cared for. Even if the Government has set aside a sum 
for defraying the funeral expenses of conscientious ob¬ 
jectors, it would be foolish to count it, for as like 
as not the officeholders at Washington have bought oil 
stocks with it. 

Of course, after the sound and the foam of the iu&y 
freshet at Springfield have receded, the resolutions will 
doubtless be found grounded on a mud bank along wii i 
a good-sized fleet of personal ambitions and other craft 
possessed of too much steam and too faulty rudders. 
But no one who witnessed the adoption „ the resolu¬ 
tion by the Council of Cities can doubt that there is 
abroad a growing spirit against war which, even though 
it blunders, will persist until it “muddles through” to 
victory. 


\ 


How Did Europe Get That Way: 


? 


R ETURNING travelers from Europe bring con¬ 
flicting reports concerning conditions there. 
Some of them bring reports of prosperity, profi¬ 
teering and luxurious living. Others bring exactly the 
opposite report, and go so far as to say that the very 
foundations of European civilization are crumbling. 


Kirby Page 

There is a basis of fact for both points of view. It is 
unquestionably true that in all of the countries some 
rich profiteers are living riotously. It is also a fact 
that multitudes of people in all of the countries are liv¬ 
ing in extreme poverty, and millions more are on the 
verge of want. 
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Mr. Herbert Hoover is authority for the statement 
that in Germany alone twenty million people are in dire 
need. Millions more in Russia, Poland, Austria and 
other countries are in desperate straits. England has a 
million and a half workers living on unemployment 
doles, which means that from five to six million people 
are subjects of charity, because they are unable to get 
work with which- to maintain themselves. The middle 
classes in all of these nations are slowly perishing. 
Most of the governments of-Europe are bankrupt; that 
is, their budgets are not balanced and their receipts do 
not equal their expenditures. 

The health of Europe has not been so bad since the 
Thirty Years’ War. With forty millions dead as a direct 
lesult of the war and many millions living in a state of 
undernourishment, and with the rapid spread of tuber¬ 
culosis and other deadly diseases, there is reason for 
alarm concerning the health of Europe. Everywhere 
there is political chaos. Very few governments are 
stable.' Democracy is at a low ebb, with five or six 
dictators in control in various countries. Moral condi¬ 
tions are indescribably bad. In many of the cities, 
there are public exhibitions of nudity and obscenity 
that remind one of the tales of ancient Corinth. Spirit¬ 
ually the Continent is at a ver^low ebb. The Church¬ 
es have lost power to such mi extent that they now ex¬ 
ercise only a negligible influence on public affairs. 

A recent y; ;iter has summarized the state of affairs 
which prevajjs in Europe in the following vivid words: 
“Never, I think, has the spiritual tone of Christendom 
been at such a low level. Sex irregularity, commercial 
dishonesty, crass materialism are rampant. The com¬ 
munal esprit de corps has disappeared. Political indif- 
ferentism among the masses and corruption among the 
starving, underpaid officials are prevalent from sea to 
sea. There faith in nothing, neither in God nor in 
man, neither 4 ? religion nor in science, neither in art 
nor in nature,. neither in the established order nor in 
revolution. The moorings of civilization are severed, 
the bonds of society are in a state of dissolution. Eco¬ 
nomically and politically Europe is receding to the dis¬ 
integration of the Middle Ages. Morally and spiritually 
it is retreating to the edge of the jungle. Each for him¬ 
self and the devil take the lot of us is the universal 
philosophy. Eat and drink what you can get to-day, 
be merry at all costs, for to-morrow, as sure as death, 
there comes another war. So Rome must have looked 
about the ye&r'SOO A. D.” 

Whether this writer has exaggerated or not, the situ- 
is so critical that we are under obligation to find 
the answer to two important questions: How did Europe 
j^et that way? What can the United States do about the 
problems of Europe? The situation which exists in 
Europe is so complex that it is not easy to give an an¬ 
swer to tb’v. first question. There are, however, five 
forces whicK have combined to produce the present 
chaotic condition in Europe. 

Materialism in Full Flower 

1. The first of these forces can be described by the 
word materialism. During the past half century, that 
continent has become increasingly materialistic. As 
Mr. Tawney says, it is an “acquisitive society”—a pos¬ 
sessive society. Ever since the industrial revolution, 
its foundations have rested upon the doctrine of self- 
interest and free competition. There has been a les¬ 
sening interest in art, music and spiritual values, with 
an increasing emphasis upon things. The struggle for 
possessions is divisive and inevitably leads to conflict. 

2. The second of these forces is nationalism. Europe 


has been divided into twenty or thirty artificial units 
known as nations. That these units are artificial is in¬ 
dicated by the fact that in practically all of them two 
or three different languages are spoken, with two or 
three religions represented, and with two or three stages 
of culture, so that various groups within a nation have 
much more in common with some groups in other na¬ 
tions than with other groups within their own nation. 
These artificial units known as nations have claimed 
absolute sovereignty, each refusing to acknowledge any 
law higher than its own wishes. Thus has been pro¬ 
duced a state of anarchy between nations. Anarchy 
has always led to chaos and violence. This was true 
during that period when individuals lived in a state of 
anarchy with regard to each other. It was also true 
of that period when there was no law between cities, 
and also when states lived in a state of anarchy with 
regard to each other. This division of the people of 
Europe into artificial units called nations, with the 
emphasis upon the absolute sovereignty of state, has 
been one of the most important factors, in creating the 
present state of affairs. 

The Grabbing Fist 

3. The third of these forces is imperialism. Success 
can not be achieved in an acquisitive society without 
access to the raw materials and markets of other lands. 
Consequently there has been a mad scramble on the 
part of European nations for control of the backward 
nations of the earth. Coal, iron, oil and other raw ma¬ 
terials, concessions, spheres of influence, trade routes, 
control of markets—these have been the cause of in¬ 
numerable conflicts between the nations of Europe. Sc 
successful have these nations been in their struggle for 
the control of backward nations that practically the 
whole of Africa and great sections of Asia and the 
islands of the sea have been divided among them. 1 <iy 
the year 1912, the whole of Africa except a small area 
of 393,000 square miles had passed under the control of 
the nations of Europe. The share of each of the na¬ 
tions in these spoils of Africa was as follows: 


France ................ 4,086,950 

Great Britain . 3,701,411 

Germany . 910,150 

Belgium .._._______ 900,000 

Portugal ............ 787,500 

Italy . 600,000 

Spain . 79,800 


4. The fourth of these factors is militarism. The 
nations of Europe were not only seeking their own gain , 
and attempting to dominate various parts of the earth, 
they were prepared to use violence in achieving their 
goal. Consequently, there was a race of armaments, 
each decade seeing these armaments pile higher and 
higher. During the forty-one years preceding the out¬ 
break of the war, the nations of Europe spent more 
than $40,000,000,000 gold upon their military and naval 
establishments. According to figures issued by the 
Bankers Trust ompany of New York City, the total 
amounts spent for armaments by each of the larger 
European nations from 1873 to 1913 were as follows^ ‘ 

France.$8,568,000,000 

Great Britain .. 8,401,000,000 

Russia .... ., ..... 7,581,000,000 

Germany .. 7,434,000,000 

Italy . 3,010,000,000 

Austria-Hungary .. 2,774,000,000 

During the fourteen years immediately preceding the 
outbreak of the war, the rank of the four major powers 
in total expenditures in pounds sterling for armaments 
was as follows: (Continued on Page 28.) 
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HOW DID EUROPE GET THAT I 
WAY? 

(Continued from Page 13.) 


1. Great Britain .889,000,000 

2. Russia . 810,000,000 

3. Germany .. 765,000,000 

4. France _ 660,000,000 


Not only were all of the nations 
armed to 'the teeth, there were mili¬ 
tary alliances so that Europe was iu 
reality divided into two great armed 
camps—the Triple Alliance and the 
Triple Entente. During the fourteen 
years immediately preceding the war, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary and Italy 
spent 1,383,000,000 pounds sterling 
upon armaments, while Russia, 
France and Great Britain spent 2,360,- 
000,000 pounds sterling* Since Italy 
actually fought on the side of the ! 
Triple Entente, we get the following: 
Total of Germany and Austria, 1,094,- 
000,000; total of Russia, France, Great 
Britain and Italy, 2,643,000,000. 

The Specter of Fear 

5. The fifth of these factors was 
fear. The peoples of Europe were 
desperately afraid of each other. 
They could not forget history. They 
remembered that forty important ! 
wars had been waged within a cen¬ 
tury. They remembered the repeated 
invasion of their territory within the 
last two centuries. Moreover, the 
various peoples had been taught from 
infancy to fear and to hate the peo¬ 
ples of other nations. Out of this 
deep-rooted fear came suspicion, ha¬ 
tred, violence and war. It was on a 
basis of fear that the various govern¬ 
ments secured continued support for 
the enormous burden of armaments. 
Not only did fear operate in all of 
these countries prior to the war, it is 
the foundation of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles* Almost every clause in that 
treaty is based upon fear of Germany. 
Because of their fear of Germany in 
the future and their lack of faith that 
the German people could be convert¬ 
ed, there was a determined effort to 
destroy the military, political and 
economic power of Germany. This 
could he accomplished only by main¬ 
taining a strong armed force in 
France and has, therefore, tended to 
perpetuate militarism and has not re¬ 
moved fear in France or in Central 
Europe. 

These five forces have been oper¬ 
ating in Europe for many decades. It 
is only within recent years that their 
destructive nature has been fully 
recognized. There are two factors 
which have enormously increased 
their deadliness within the last few 
decades. The first of these is that 
the various parts of Europe have be¬ 
come more and more dependent upon 
each other. Europe is now a neigh¬ 
borhood, and no part of it can suffer 
without affecting all other parts. 
Henceforth, Europe is going to live 
or die as a unit. The second of these 
factors is the increasing deadliness of 
the instruments of war. There was 
a time when two nations could go to 
war without destroying each other or 
threatening the whole fabric of civil¬ 
ization. That day has gone. War is 
now so destructive and involves 
whole populations to such an extent 
that if it is waged again on a large 
scale, it will certainly destroy Euro¬ 
pean civilization. 
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The peoples of Europe, and indeed 
the peoples of the whole earth, are 
thus placed under the imperative ne¬ 
cessity of solving these five prob¬ 


lems—materialism, nationalism, im¬ 
perialism, militarism and fear—if 
they arc to avoid universal destruc¬ 
tion in suicidal combat 
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THE LTNIVERSALIST LEADER 


xt was an impressive utterance. The people 
.ang on his words. He seemed the teacher of a new 
age. Wnat the teacher had said, people were discuss¬ 
ing as they walked up the avenue. 

As one of the former trustees of All Souls said 
to-night: Pierce was at his best. He sends light 
into the dark places. He makes us understand.” 

This teacher, preacher, leader, Ulysses Grant 
Baker Pierce, has been minister of All Souls Church 
for twenty-three years. He is a Providence, R. I., 
man, fifty-eight years old, and since graduation 
from college at Hillsdale, Mich., has earned his B. D. 
at Harvard and his Ph. D. degree at George Washing¬ 
ton University. Before coming to Washington he had 
a three-year pastorate at Pomona, Cal., and a four- 
year pastorate at Ithaca, N. Y. 

When Edward Everett Hale died, he was serving 
as chaplain of the United States Senate. Dr. Pierce 
was elected to succeed him and held the position for 
four years. 

, As a rule, however, Dr. Pierce has not accepted 
positions which might interfere with his work as the 
head of a great city church. And as the head of a 
church he has not allowed various ramifications of 
the work to interfere with his opportunity as a preach¬ 
er. When he came to Washington the Board of that 
day said to him: “Put first things first. Don’t let 
us ride you to death. Your big task is to cheer and 
inspire us on Sunday. Don’t let us wear you out 
during the week so that you can’t do your real work 
in the Sunday service.” 

And so, though Dr. Pierce has gone here and 
there, made many calls, attended many funerals and 
weddings, preached to many schools, he has saved 
time for study and meditation. 

Among the by-products of his study are the two 
interesting little volumes, “The Soul of the Bible” and 


“The Creed of Epictetus.” The former is used ex¬ 
tensively in our own denomination for scripture read¬ 
ings in the Sunday service. It is just what the title 
claims. He publishes the parts of the Bible where 
the literature reaches its greatest heights, with chro¬ 
nology set aside just enough to bring together utter¬ 
ances on a single subject so that each reading drives 
home one great thought. 

The book on Epictetus, in much the same way, 
gives us the substance of the writings of the philoso¬ 
pher, making many of us realize for the first time how 
great Epictetus really was. 

Both books show the scholarship, the culture, the 
careful workmanship of a man who can’t or won't do 
anything in a slipshod or careless way. “He sub¬ 
soils,” said Dr. Edward Everett Hale to me once in 
his deepest voice. 

And I who have lived beside him for twenty-two 
years or more have come to see how human this 
scholar and preacher is, how delicious his sense of 
humor, how he laughs away the hard things which 
fall to his lot as to the lot of every pastor, and how 
persistently, courageously, efficiently, he goes on with 
a day's work and a year’s work which steadily is be¬ 
coming the work of a lifetime. 

All Souls Church has the prestige given to it in 
Washington by faithful laymen like John Quincy 
Adams, John C. Calhoun, Millard Fillmore, Wm. 
Howard Taft, Daniel Webster, John D. Long, John 
W. Weeks, Charles Sumner, George F. Hoar, Justice 
Story and a host of others—Senators, Judges, Congress¬ 
men—who have been builders of the nation. 

No finer single group of people can be found in 
Washington than the large group who are supporting 
All Souls and Dr. Pierce. 

With a new church, in a commanding position, 
the outlook for its future usefulness is bright. 


Man! They Are Already Sprouting! 


Kirby 

AID one newspaper reporter to another at 
the Student Volunteer Convention in Indian¬ 
apolis, “Would I be justified in saying that in 
this Convention the seeds of an American 
youth movement are being sown?” Said the second 
reporter to the first, “Man!they are already sprouting!” 

No better interpretation could be given of the 
significance of this great gathering, composed of 
some six thousand students from practically all of 
the colleges in the United States and Canada, to¬ 
gether with representatives from many foreign lands. 

There is general agreement that this was in many 
ways the most significant student gathering ever held 
in this country. There are two aspects that stand 
out above all others: first, the unusual degree of de¬ 
mocracy, and actual participation by students, and 
second, the seriousness with which they faced the im¬ 
plications of the Christian Gospel in economic life, 
race relations and international affairs. 

A student presided at the opening session and made 
the first address. Three sessions of the Convention 
were turned over entirely to the students. On two 
occasions, they were divided into forty-nine dis- 
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cussion groups where they selected their own topics 
for consideration and diseussed them in the way 
that seemed best to them. It is illuminating to know 
that the two subjects which were selected by the 
most groups were race relations and war. About 
forty of the forty-nine groups discussed these prob¬ 
lems at one or both of the two sessions. On the 
closing day of the-Convention, eight students were 
selected by their fellows to speak before the Con¬ 
vention. Four of these students spoke upon race 
relations and four upon war. A Southern white 
student presented the typical point of view held by 
his group. A Northern white student did likewise. 
A negro student spoke for his race, while the Orien¬ 
tals were represented by a student from the Philippine 
Islands. Four attitudes toward war were presented 
by four students. An opportunity was afforded for 
a vote upon the question of war, with the following 
results: 

One hundred and fifty in favor of the first position, 
whieh was: We believe that preparation for the emer¬ 
gency of war is the best way to avoid war; therefore 
we urge our nation to prepare that any future war 
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shall be brought to a speedy and righteous termina¬ 
tion. 

Four thousand in favor of the second position, 
which was: We believe that war is un-Christian and 
should be abolished through a process of education, 
but that non-resistance is now impracticable, and 
that occasion may arise wherein it is our duty to en¬ 
gage in war after all means of prevention have failed. 

Five thousand in favor of the third position, which 
was: We believe that war is un-Christian and that the 
League of Nations‘is the best means of preventing it, 
but we should resort to war in case an unavoidable 
dispute had been referred to the League or World 
Court without successful settlement. 

Seven hundred in favor of the fourth position, 
namely: We believe that henceforth war is an utter 
denial of Jesus’ way of life, ineffective as a means of 


settling differences between nations. Therefore, r we 
declare our resolve not to sanction or participate^ 
directly in any future war. 

There were many great addresses given, those'by 
Sherwood Eddy, Studdert Kennedy and Dr. Mott 
being the most notable. A significant phase offthe 
program was the series of addresses by representatives 
from China, Japan, India, Mexico and other foreign 
lands. 

But after all has been said, the two things that 
really set this convention apart from its predecessors 
were the degree of democratic participation by the 
students and the vigorous emphasis laid upon the 
social implications of our Gospel. Only this morning 
Dr. Mott said to the writer: “We have a generation 
of students now whom we can trust. AH they need 
is guidance.” 


Some Fundamentals 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


“The stone which the builders rejected is become 
the head of the corner.” Mark 10 :10. 

S HE fundamentalists of Jesus' time did not 
know a corner-stone when they saw it. They 
had a lot of doctrines which they called 
f 'orthodox,” which they insisted people should 
believe, but him, the true" leader of his time, they re¬ 
jected. “We know that God spake unto Moses, but 
as for this fellow we know not whence he is.” I some¬ 
times wonder if history is not always repeating itself 
in this respect, if the vociferous defenders of the faith, 
the champions of what is sound, are not always a lap 
behind. Their very conservatism and cocksureness 
use up so much of their energy they haven't any 
left to keep abreast of the times and discover new 
truth, or even old truths in new lights. 

From the day of the Scribes and the Pharisees 
until the present, if one were to make a list of the 
noisiest defenders of truth in whatever department of 
human endeavor, we would find them to be, almost 
without exception, brakes on the wheel of progress— 
earnest men and women often, thinking as the enemies 
of Jesus did they were doing God service, but with 
more zeal than wisdom. 

The papers are full of what the fundamentalists 
tell us we ought to believe in matters of religion. If 
we do not accept it we are “unsettling faith/' “we 
are traitors to the Church,” “we have denied Christ,” 
and a great many more dangerous and discreditable 
things. What they do not see is that one can disagree 
with them and still be honest, indeed, that perhaps 
he has a sounder reason than they for his opinions. 

Now what are some of the things so very im¬ 
portant which the fundamentalists insist upon, the 
bedrock things in religion as they esteem them? One 
is the virgin birth. They can not see how Jesus was 
divine or his religion clothed with supernatural au¬ 
thority unless he was bom in a different way from the 
rest of us. Because he had a human mother and the 
Holy Ghost for his father he is endowed* with special 
powers not found in other men, and his religion has a 
sanction it would not otherwise have. 

While this theory has had many adherents, to 


others with modem minds it means very little. They 
are not so much interested in how Jesus came into 
the world as in the fact that he is here. His truth is 
its own authority to them, and it is not helped any 
by claiming for it some special supernatural sanction. 
Indeed if the full story were told they feel that this 
external authority with which some endeavor to but¬ 
tress the Christian religion weakens, rather than 
strengthens, it. In putting it in a class by itself they 
take it out of the wider field of human interests. 
In their endeavor to honor Jesus they render him 
ineffective. If the Master were not tempted as we are, 
if he did not really suffer, how can we gain strength 
or courage from his example? How can we feel our¬ 
selves in vital touch with him? 

I confess to you, after giving the matter a great 
deal of serious thought, I can not see how putting the 
birth of Jesus in a different class from that of God's 
other children adds any honor or potency to it. I 
believe such a doetrine grew out of a false conception 
of human nature. And in seeking through a virgin 
birth to exalt Jesus disrepute is thrown upon that 
natural process which is no less divine, whereby we 
all have taken our place in this world. 

More and more as people enter into the spirit of 
Jesus' life and are moulded by it do I believe they will 
esteem it a matter of indifference how that life came 
into being. We do not think any more or any less of 
Abraham Lincoln because he was born in Kentucky 
of poor parents. We honor him because of the mighty 
service which he rendered his country, because of the 
inspired words which he uttered at Gettysburg and 
in the Second Inaugural. So with one of our own 
poets would we say of Jesus, 

“If Jesus Christ is a man. 

And only a man—I say 

That of all mankind I cleave to him 

And to him I will cleave alway. 

If Jesus Christ is a God— 

And the only God—I swear 
I will follow him through heaven and hell, 

The earth, the sea and the air.” 

Another of the fundamentalists'favorite doctrines 
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What Can the Church Do About 

Industrial Strife? 


A Labor Day Message on Creating a New Atmosphere m Industry 

By Kirby Page 


T HAT we are living in an age of strife is evident to 
all. Strikes, lockouts, and overt acts of violence 
are evidence of the volcanic fires of hostility beneath 
the surface of modern industrial relations. There are 
many indications that the situation is growing worse 
rather than better. The United States is becoming more 
and more industrialized each decade. The experience of 
Europe seems to indicate that the process of industriali¬ 
zation is accompanied by an intensification of class-con¬ 
sciousness and an increase of bitterness between the con¬ 
tending factors. Certainly there is more class-conscious¬ 
ness among business men in this country now than there 
was twenty years ago. This same tendency is like\rise 
visible among the workers. If the present forces in in¬ 
dustry are left unchecked, it seems inevitable that class- 
consciousness and hostility will increase during the com¬ 
ing decades. Moreover, the struggle for life is likely to 
become more intense. 

There is another factor, the significance of which is 
usually overlooked, namely, the deliberate creation of new 
desires by modern advertising. Enormous sums of money 
are being spent in the endeavor to make people want more 
things. All the lessons learned from psychology and sales¬ 
manship are being used in this campaign to intensify de¬ 
sires. The result is that the rank and file of people are 
now insisting upon the possession of luxuries which were 
beyond the dreams of kings a few generations ago. A vast 
proportion of human energy is being devoted to the pur¬ 
suit of things. Our modern world has accurately been 
described as an acquisitive society. Now the struggle 
for possessions is divisive and leads to conflict. 

The spread of popular education and the rise of dem¬ 
ocratic ideas have forever destroyed that state of society 
in which the masses were content to live in poverty while 
their “betters” lived on the fat of the land. Popular un¬ 
rest and discontent are sure to increase so long as the 
masses are denied the privileges and luxuries which are 
flaunted in their faces by the rich. 

There is still another factor that must be reckoned 
with, and that is the enormous concentration of power in 
the hands of the leaders of big business in America. In 
no other country is great wealth so firmly entrenched and 
so powerfully safeguarded as in the United States. The 
financial and manufacturing interests are attempting to 
prevent the organization of labor, and are doing their 
utmost to restrict social legislation, such as the child 


labor amendment, minimum wage laws, etc. Such activity 
is causing deep resentment in the ranks of the workers. 

Causes of Industrial Strife 

Let us now bring together these various factors: the 
increasing industrialization of the modern world, the in¬ 
tensification of class-consciousness, an increasing popu¬ 
lation, a decreasing supply of raw materials, a more in¬ 
tense foreign competition, the creation of new wants by 
advertising, the spread of popular education and the rise 
of democratic ideas, the concentration of enormous power 
in the hands of the rich, accompanied by their determina¬ 
tion to maintain their power and to increase their posses¬ 
sions. These are some of the elements which have combined 
to produce an alarming amount of strife in industrial 
relations. 

What has the church to do with industrial problems? 
The answer is the obvious one that the church is concerned 
with every phase of our modern world which affects human 
welfare and human relations. Abundant life for every 
person and brotherly relations among all the children of 
God are its major objectives. The church has three great 
stakes in industry: an adequate supply of goods and serv¬ 
ices as the physical basis of the good life for all; the pro¬ 
duction of these goods with the least human cost in terms 
of arduous labor, long hours, monotony, fatigue, acci¬ 
dents, and sickness; production with the minimum of fric¬ 
tion and broken human relations. 

What can the church do about industrial problems? 
I have no panacea, nor do I believe that one exists. The 
situation is far too complex to be solved by specific reme¬ 
dies. Manifold solutions are demanded. The supreme re¬ 
quirement—indeed, a prerequisite to any solution—is the 
creation of a new atmosphere . So long as fear, bitter¬ 
ness, and hostility are the outstanding characteristics of 
all parties to the industrial conflict, peaceful and perma¬ 
nent solutions are impossible. At this point the church 
has an unbounded opportunity and an enormous respon¬ 
sibility. 

The Challenge to Christians to Live More Simply 

While the church has a many-sided contribution to 
make toward the solution of economic questions, I shall 
confine my remarks in this article to a single item in 
its message, namely, the challenge to Christian people to 
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live more simply. I am well aware of the fact that large 
numbers of Christians are now living in the utmost sim¬ 
plicity, if not in actual want or dire poverty. On the 
other hand, many members of the church have been abun¬ 
dantly blessed with this world’s goods and are living in 
great luxury. A considerable proportion of the mem¬ 
bership of the churches is drawn from the upper middle 
class and from the ranks of wealth. The financial, com¬ 
mercial, and manufacturing interests are well represented 
in church circles and are often dominant. Therefore, 
there is urgent need, that the message of the simple life 
be proclaimed from pulpit and classroom. 

The first difficulty which confronts us is that of defi¬ 
nition. What is a necessity? What is reasonable com¬ 
fort? What is luxury? Rigid answers to these questions 
are wholly unsatisfactory. Sharp and fixed lines cannot 
be drawn, but this fact does not excuse us from the obli¬ 
gation to face the issue here involved. Various govern¬ 
mental and social agencies have prepared estimates show¬ 
ing the amount of money required to enable a family of 
five to live.in reasonable comfort. The figures vary from 
$1,500 to $2,500 per year. If these estimates are at all 
correct, it is probably true to say that an annual budget 
of $5,000 for a family of five would provide a sufficient 
quantity of necessities and comforts to insure physical 
health, mental and spiritual development, and at least a 
few luxuries. Therefore, family and household expendi¬ 
tures in excess of $5,000 may legitimately be classified 
as luxury consumption. It is undoubtedly a fact that un¬ 
married men and women with incomes above $2,000 are 
able to enjoy a few luxuries, as are also families with an 
income above $3,000, in which there are no children. * 

The main message of the gospel concerning standards 
of living is clear: Christians are not justified in think¬ 
ing primarily of their own comfort or pleasure, but are 
under obligation to seek first the kingdom of God, and 
therefore to spend their time, energy, and money in the 
way that will best serve the interests of the family of God. 
Before a Christian decides how much money he shall spend 
upon himself and his family, he should consider carefully 
just what are the consequences of luxury production and 
consumption, and should constantly remind himself of 
the vast volume of human suffering and misery which re¬ 
mains unrelieved because of lack of funds. I should like 
to suggest four reasons why Christians should avoid lux¬ 
urious living. 

Four Reasons for Avoiding Luxury 

1. Money that is now spent upon luxuries could be 
used to minister to the physical, mental, and spiritual 
needs of the less fortunate . In all parts of the world 
there are vast multitudes of people who are hungry and 
in dire physical need. I shall never forget my emotions 
one day on the dock in Shanghai when I saw two Chinese 
women holding their nets over a porthole of our ship in 
order to catch the garbage as it was dumped out, and 
was told that multitudes of the poor gladly ate garbage 
and refuse. All over the Orient, throughout vast areas 
in Europe, and in the slums of our own cities are millions 
of human beings who never get enough to eat. Millions 
of sick and diseased folks lack proper nourishment and 
medical care. 

2. The production and consumption of luxuries in¬ 
crease the cost of necessities and thereby make more in¬ 
tense the struggle of the poor. This is true because lux¬ 
ury production diverts raw materials, capital, and human 


labor from the production of necessities. One of the major 
reasons, although by no means the only one, why prices 
are so high in America is because of the enormous quan¬ 
tities of luxuries produced. During the war it was easy 
to see the effects upon prices of diverting materials, 
money, and labor into the manufacture of munitions and 
war supplies. There is just enough truth in the state¬ 
ment that luxuries “make work,” -and therefore increase 
prosperity to blind people to the real social effects of their 
consumption. Society could “make work” in a thousand 
ways that would not contribute to social well-being. It 
would be easy to “make work” by breaking the glass in 
all doors and windows, or by burning down houses. Many 
types of luxury production have no social values what¬ 
ever, and yet so long as they can be produced at a profit, 
materials, capital, and labor will be wasted and the cost 
of necessities increased. 

3. Luxurious living on the part of employers is a 
major cause of bitterness and hostility on the part of the 
workers. To thousands of workers it seems unjust that 
they should be compelled to spend long hours of arduous 
toil for a wage barely sufficient to enable them to support 
their families in decency, while their employers make 
enough profit from their labor to provide numerous lux¬ 
uries for their families. Even the more highly paid workers 
are made discontented and resentful by the luxury of 
their employers. Gross disparity in standards of living, 
if continued, will lead to increased friction and will de¬ 
feat all attempts to make brotherhood a reality in in¬ 
dustry. 

4. Luxurious living tends to increase selfish material¬ 

ism and to reduce spiritual power^ The New Testament 
is filled with warnings against the temptations of wealth: 
“Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness: 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of things 
possessed. . . . For what doth it profit a man to gain 

the whole world and forfeit his life? . . . Ye cannot 

serve God and mammon. . . .” 

I am not suggesting poverty as a way out of our 
present difficulties. Enforced poverty is the very thing 
we are seeking to abolish. Poverty and extreme luxury 
are both dangerous to social welfare. The ideal for so¬ 
ciety is somewhere between the two extremes. If persons 
in the upper middle class and in the ranks of wealth would 
deliberately avoid luxurious living and be content with a 
standard of life not too disproportionate to that which 
is available for the rank and file of workers, they would 
take a long step toward removing bitterness, and would 
aid enormously in creating an atmosphere in which ade¬ 
quate solutions might be found. What would be the effects 
upon industrial relations if employers would limit the 
amount spent upon their own households, to say $5,000 
per year, or perhaps even far less, until such time as every 
industrious worker could be assured an annual income of 
say $2,500? Would it be an undue hardship for business 
and professional men to limit their household expenses to 
$5,000? If so, what shall we say of the half of all heads 
of families in the United States whose annual income is 
less than $1,500? Or what about the vast proportion 
of ministers, teachers, social workers, and missionaries 
who receive far less than $5,000 a year? 

I have not attempted to offer a panacea which will 
solve all industrial ills. But surely here is an intensely 
practical measure which all of us can advocate and prac- 
tice, and which if brought to pass would remove countless 
barriers and help clear the highway to industrial peace. 
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DARTMOUTH COLLEGE SENIORS 


Mr . Page finds that an increasing number of wide-awake students are becoming intensely interested 
in the social problems of the day and are facing the question of life work with great seriousness 

What’s on the Student’s Mind? 


By Kirby Page 


W HAT are students thinking about? Are they 
taking their studies seriously, or are they de¬ 
voting themselves primarily to extra curriculum 
activities? Are they manifesting any intelligent interest 
in current world problems, or are they predominantly 
concerned with athletics and dancing? 

A unique opportunity to observe the working of the 
student mind is afforded at the various student confer¬ 
ences conducted by the student departments of the Y. M. 
C. A. and Y. W. C. A. During the past few weeks the 
writer has been privileged to attend such conferences in 
the Eastern, Southern, Southwestern, and Rocky Moun¬ 
tain regions. It should be recognized that the personnel 
of these conferences is not really typical of the student 
body of the country, but represents the group most in¬ 
terested in religious and moral problems; that is to say, 
the delegates at these conferences have undergone a highly 
selective process. On the whole, they are a very alert 
lot and probably understand the real situation on the 
various campuses as well as any group that could easily 
be assembled. After attending a number of these con¬ 
ferences and after speaking in many colleges through- 
| out the country, the writer should like to express certain 
' opinions concerning the existing situation in the colleges. 
It should, of course, he recognized that generalizations 
are, dangerous, and that conditions vary considerably 
from college to college. 

1. The rank and file of students throughout the coun¬ 
try are not taking life very seriously. Most of' them 
are much more concerned with campus activities than 
with, the curriculum. College athletics are becoming in¬ 
creasingly commercialized and are dominated by the 
competitive spirit. The craze' for dancing is widespread, 


and vast numbers of students spend a disproportionate 
amount of energy and money in this way. A consider¬ 
able number of students throughout the country are liv¬ 
ing luxuriously and are wasting large sums of dad’s 
money. Many of them seem to have little idea as to why 
they are in college, and devote themselves chiefly to the 
task of having a good time. Our system of examinations 
makes it possible for a student by periodic cramming and 
gorging himself with textbook information to graduate 
from college with pitifully little real education. Only 
a relatively small percentage of students are making a 
serious effort to understand the nature of our modem 
world, or doing any really creative thinking. There is 
much ground for the charge frequently made by visitors 
from abroad that American students are spoon-fed, and 
are the most docile-minded students in the world. An 
open forum on almost any campus in the country will 
reveal the crassest ignorance and most violent preju¬ 
dices on the part of even the more select group which 
attends such a gathering. Most college students have 
only the faintest idea as to what is wrong with our civili¬ 
zation. As a rule, they reflect the unthinking optimism 
of the homes from which they come. 

Serious Moral Conditions 

2. Moral conditions on many campuses are very seri¬ 
ous, if not alarming. Cheating in examinations is very 
prevalent throughout the country. In many colleges 
the honor system has broken down completely. Exces¬ 
sive indulgence in card playing prevails upon many cam¬ 
puses, and gambling is not uncommon. On many cam¬ 
puses there is a good deal of drinking and some drunk¬ 
enness. The relations between men and women frequently 
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furnish grounds forgenuine concern. Petting and fussing 
of an extreme sort are exceedingly widespread. Promis¬ 
cuous kissing, fondling, and embracing are frequently 
taken for granted. One sorority girl told the writer that 
on her campus the sororities insisted that their members 
allow their escorts to kiss them; that only in this way 
could the popular standing of the sorority be maintained. 
Under such circumstances it is inevitable that there should 
be frequent moral tragedies. The number of such cases 
is sufficiently large to be an occasion for genuine alarm 
over the tendencies of the time. As to whether moral 
conditions are better or worse than in past decades, or 
whether the situation is more alarming on college cam¬ 
puses than in non-college communities, the writer cannot 
say. The one thing that is absolutely certain is that 
there is incontrovertible evidence to indicate that the 
present moral situation on many campuses is very serious 
indeed. 

Interest in Social Questions 

3. On the opposite side of the balance sheet are three 
extremely favorable items. The first is that an increas¬ 
ing number of students are becoming well informed and 
deeply aroused* concerning the great social problems of 
the day. A conspicuous example of this is found in the 
changing attitude toward war and international prob¬ 
lems. The relative number of students who take the 
absolutist position that they will not participate in any 
future war is steadily increasing. Sentiment against 
military training in colleges is also increasing. The 
movement against the compulsory feature of military 
training in a number of State universities is assuming 
significant proportions. Various student bodies and con¬ 
ferences have voted adversely to Defense Day. Of great 
significance is the intensified interest in the World Court 
and League of Nations now being manifested among stu¬ 
dents. The Council of Christian Associations, a body 
officially representing the student departments of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., at its meeting last week 
voted to inaugurate a nation-wide campaign in the col¬ 
leges this autumn to create sentiment favorable to the 
entrance of the United States into the World Court and 
recommended for special study the Harmony Peace Pro¬ 
gram. 

There is also a real awakening among a selected group 
of college students concerning racial and economic prob¬ 
lems. Even in the South a number of students are be¬ 
ginning to challenge accepted standards and practices 
with reference to the treatment of Negroes. Interracial 
committees of white people and Negroes have been formed 
on a number of campuses. There is, perhaps, 
greater awakening with reference to the 
significance of economic and industrial 
problems. One of the deepest responses 
provoked by any speaker at the student 
conferences this summer was that which 
followed the appeal for the simple life 
made by Bill Simpson, who is sometimes 
referred to as the Ghandi of America, 
at the Silver Bay Conference. Many col¬ 
lege students are beginning to look crit¬ 
ically at the whole question of luxury and 
personal expenditure. There is an in¬ 
creasing tendency among college students 
to make a critical evaluation of the pres¬ 
ent industrial order. 


4. In contrast to the general aimlessness of most stu¬ 
dents, a small but influential group are facing the ques¬ 
tion of life work with great seriousness. Whereas, in 
former student generations the most consecrated students 
turned toward the foreign missionary field, an increasing 
number are now turning toward the fields of business, in¬ 
ternational relations, and other social problems with an 
equal devotion. There is a growing realization among 
certain students that foreign missionaries are not the only 
persons who are obligated to follow the will of God for 
their lives, and that the missionary calling is not the only 
one in which fully consecrated men and women are urgently 
needed. There has been a new awakening as to the impor¬ 
tance of Bible study. Bruce Curry, of the Biblical Semi¬ 
nary of New York, has been going about the country 
during the past two years showing students how to study 
the Bible, and has met with an extraordinary response. 
The average attendance at the Bible classes at Silver Bay 
was higher this year than for many years. 

More Student Initiative 

5. One of the most significant things that is happen¬ 
ing in the colleges is the rapid increase in student initia¬ 
tive in the Christian associations. There was a day 
when the student Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. was di¬ 
rected almost exclusively by a few mature leaders like 
John It. Mott, Robert E. Speer, and Sherwood Eddy. 
Within the last three years, however, students have been 
assuming an increasing share of control of the student 
movement. The high peak was reached at the national 
council meeting at Lake Forest during the first week 
in September. Those of us who have been intimately 
in touch with the student movemenUfe* some years were 
thrilled at the quality of the delegates assembled and 
the initiative which they manifested. They are now as¬ 
suming responsibility for the determination of major 
questions of policy. Another indication of this rise of 
student initiative is found in the great interdenomina¬ 
tional student conference being planned for the Christ¬ 
mas vacation at Evanston. Another interesting phase 
is found in the decision of the students to experiment 
with a joint conference of men and women at Estes Park, 
Colorado. There was general agreement among those 
present that this was one of the best conferences ever 
held. It is not an exaggeration to say that within the 
past two years a genuine student movement has come 
into being in this country. It is difficult to overstate 
the importance of this development as it relates to the 
part that students are to play in the solution of the 
great problems of our day. 


Every healthy-minded Christian must 
have, as Paul, a skylark motion in his re¬ 
ligion. Some churchmen keep too close 
to the nest. Their religion is provincially 
intimate, morbidly individualistic. They 
need to swing out to catch world-views. 
On the other hand, many in modern times 
need to come in from a merelv general 
public interest in religion to a close-up 
personal intimacy with the living Christ. 

We shall never redeem men by vague 
general interest in religion. We come to 
vital grips with our religious beliefs only 
in the intimacy of the personal and the 
possessive. —Ralph W. Sockman. 
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treated as an end, never as a means; to look upon 
every person as a member of the family, God s family, 
and therefore worthy of understanding, sympathy, 
affection, forgiveness, service, and sacrifice; to refuse 
ever to be motivated by greed, hatred, retaliation, or 
revenge; to seek first and all the time the kingdom or 
family of God, endeavoring to overcome evil by doing 
good. 

Current Problems 

Do the teaching and spirit of Jesus shed any light 
upon specific social problems in our day ;" It every 
human being, however weak and undeveloped, is ot 
infinite value, what shall we say of exploitation, the 
using of another unjustly for our own gam or gratifica¬ 
tion? What justification is there for such practices 
as the following: the twelve-hour day in industry; the 
payment of wages which are insufficient to enable a 
man to support himself and family in health and 
decency; the housing of vast numbers of the less able or 
less fortunate workers in tenements or hovels which 
prevent wholesome living; political domination and ex¬ 
ploitation of the peoples of the backward nations for 
the comfort and luxury of the more favored peoples? 
If we are under obligation to love our neighbor, that is, 
anyone who is in need, in the same way that God ioves 
us, what excuse is there for living in luxury while 
many are in dire poverty? How shall we justiiy the 
diverting of raw materials, labor, and money into the 
production of luxuries and thereby increasing the cost 
of necessities for the poor? 

If Jesus’ conception of all men and women as mem¬ 
bers of one family is valid, what about the tendency to 
classify people into categories and then treat them 
merely as members of a group, class, nation, or race, 
rather than as individuals of infinite worth? what 
Christian justification is there for determining one s 
relations to another person on the basis of color, lan¬ 
guage, class, or nationality ? If there is no place in the 
religion of Jesus for hatred, retaliation, and revenge, 
how can a Christian engage in war? If we are under 


obligation to love our enemies, to forgive them seventy 
times seven, and to overcome evil by doing good, are 
we ever justified in using bayonets, guns, gas and 
blockades against them? 

Is Jesus’ Way of Life Practicable? 

That Jesus* religion is a family affair can scarcely 
be Questioned. The real question is this: Are we ex¬ 
pected to live as he did? What will happen to us if 
we do? Was his way really practicable even for him¬ 
self ? Another question must first be answered: 
Practicable for what? Certainly not as a means of 
gaining comfort, luxury, or safety, nor as a way to 
achieve success as success is measured by customary 
standards! His last breath was drawn on a criminal 
cross. The acclamations of the multitude had died 
away. His disciples had betrayed, denied, and deserted 
him. His cause seemed to have gone down in irretriev¬ 
able disaster. Practical for what? As a means of 
building the family of God! The cross of shame and 
despair has become the symbol of glory and victory. 
From that life of agony and humiliation has come more 
of cleansing, redeeming, and restoring than from all 
other sources combined. Today this family religion of 
Jesus is the supreme hope of a divided, class-ridden, 
war-torn humanity. But mankind awaits the coming of 
a greater number of followers of Jesus who have the 
faith, the love, and the courage to incarnate the family 
virtues in flesh and blood. To live this way cost Jesus 
his life. Most of the early disciples filled martyrs 
oraves as a result of their refusal to abandon his re¬ 
ligion. Through the ages in all lands those men ana 
women who have most nearly approximated his atti¬ 
tudes and practices have found themselves treading the 
way of the cross. All this is in accordance with the 
warning of Jesus: ‘‘The Son of man must suffer many 
things, and be rejected by the elders, and the chief 
priests, and the scribes, and be killed. . - • Be¬ 

hold, I send you forth as lambs in the midst of wolves. 

(Continued on page 40 ) 
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How Mr. Niebuhr Answers the 
Question 

There are no class distinctions within 
the Protestant church largely because 
the Protestant church is itself identi¬ 
fied with a single class—the middle 
class. . . . The effort to establish a 
brotherhood within the Christian 
church is therefore of small moment 
at the present time beside the greater 
task of overcoming the social chasm 
which threatens to divide the Protes¬ 
tant church from a large section of the 
population of our country. 


only help individuals to succeed, but we must help 
whole classes to come into their own. We must remove 
injustices in social and economic life which operate 
against the life of the worker. Except we do this, the 
most frantic evangelism will not gain or preserve the 
loyalty of the workers to our churches. 

The Moral Peril of Protestantism Today 

We have al ready intimated that the problem in 
America is complicated by the race situation. The 
North Europeans settled America first. They have, by 
the advantage of prior possession and also possibly by 
the virtue of superior diligence and thrift, come into 
possession of the power and privilege of our industrial 
life. The manual toil, the “dirty work” in our indus¬ 
tries, is performed by South Europeans on the whole. 
Thus a deep chasm is being created in which all three 
forces of social life, race, class, and religion, are opera¬ 
tive. They are Catholic and we are Protestant; they 
are South Europeans and we are “Nordics”; they are 
the workers and we are the owners. No one can say 
what such a situation will develop in time. Already 
there are many cities in New England and elsewhere 
where a clear-cut social and political struggle has devel¬ 
oped between the two groups, with the South Europeans 
often in control of the political machinery by virtue of 
their alliance with the Irish, and the Protestants in 
undisputed supremacy in the industrial and economic 
world. In such struggles the Protestants are usually 
on the side of moral decency against police administra¬ 
tions which permit the worst type of laxity in the moral 
life of the city. But they are also often on the side of 
economic privilege against the rising tide of the 
democracy. The moral peril of Protestantism today is 
that it should imagine itself the tool of God because it 
believes in decency and should be blind to its moral 
limitations which lead it into a support of privilege 
against efforts of social and economic readjustment. 

The effort to establish a brotherhood within the 
Christian church is therefore of small moment at the 
present time beside the greater task of overcoming the 
social chasm which threatens to divide the Protestant 
church from a large section of the population of our 
country. Certainly we should strive for brotherhood 


within the confines of our fellowship. A gospel of 
brotherhood that cannot validate itself in its own life 
will hardly conquer the world. We must strive to erase 
class and race distinctions within the confines of the 
Protestant church. But still more is it necessary that 
we look with the utmost honesty into the motives and 
instincts which prompt the political and social attitudes 
of Protestant people. If we do not do this with abso¬ 
lute sincerity we will finally have a nation of warring 
camps not dissimilar to the community at Herrin, where 
a frightful civil war has raged for several years with 
the most pious Protestants on one side and Catholics on 
the other. The Protestants claimed they were fighting 
for law and order and the Catholics asserted they were 
fighting for social justice. Both were right. That is 
the tragedy of it. True religion must produce not only 
decency, but love. As long as Protestantism develops 
moral purity, but does not develop a sensitive con¬ 
science in the field of economic and social morality it 
will remain a class religion. It will not build the king¬ 
dom of God as it ought. 

JESUS AND MODERN 

SOCIAL PROBLEMS 

(Continued from page 34 ) 

. . . If they have called the master of the house 

Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his 
household! . . , They shall put you out of the 

synagogues: yea, the hour cometh, that whosoever 
killeth you shall think that he offereth service to God. 
. . . For whosoever would save his life shall lose 
it: and whosoever shall lose his life for my sake shall 
find it. . . . Except a grain of wheat fall into the 

earth and die, it abideth by itself alone; but if it die, it 
beareth much fruit.” 

What then shall we say? Does the ethics of Jesus 
shed any light upon the solution of concrete social 
problems in our day? How should a native-born, 
white American treat a Negro or a Japanese? At least 
this much is clear from the teaching and spirit of Jesus: 
The Negro or Japanese should be regarded as a mem¬ 
ber of God’s family, and treated accordingly. Just how 
a member of God’s family should be treated must be 
determined in the light of the actual facts in a concrete 
situation, but certainly there is no Christian justifica¬ 
tion for discrimination or exploitation because of color 
or race. What should a Christian business man do 
about Bolshevism, or a Christian member of the 
I. W. W. do about capitalism? In each case the mem¬ 
bers of the opposing group are still members of the 
family and there is no excuse for hatred, violence or 
revenge. In wartime what should be the attitude of 
Americans toward Germans? If the religion of Jesus 
has any validity in our day, the injunction to love our 
enemies, pray for them and do them good, is still bind¬ 
ing upon followers of Jesus. In the end it all comes 
down to this: The religion of Jesus can help solve the 
complex social problems of our day just in the pro¬ 
portion as his followers have his faith in spiritual 
processes and the supremacy of good over evil, his 
compassion and love for evil-doers, and his courage to 
keep on loving and serving, even though this way of life 
leads to the cross of suffering, shame, and seeming 
defeat. 
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We do not love after the fashion of Christ, nor do we try 
to do so. We are content to battle valiantly for what we 
call the truth, forgetting that the supreme truth is love. 
No truth is worth having which is brought by the surrender 
of love. Christ was a friend, a brother, a fellow-worker. 

We Roman Catholics and Greek Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants, Presbyterians and Methodists, Baptists and Luther¬ 
ans, Episcopalians and Congregationalists, Unitarians and 
Quakers, and all the rest of us no matter what our name, 
must be friends, comrades, brothers and fellow-workers. 
It is not necessary that we use the same forms of worship, 
or the same forms of government, or the same forms of 
theological opinion, but it is indispensable that we be 
friends, comrades, brothers and fellow-workers. We must 
trust one another, and help one another, and sacrifice for 
one another. That much is certain. If we are not willing 
to fight side by side on the great battlefield against false¬ 
hood and wrong or to work side by side in the same vine¬ 
yard for the cultivation of the same fruits of the spirit, 
or to combine our forces in the same town for the pulling 
down of the strongholds of evil, we present to the world 
a spectacle which is a scandal. 

VIII. 

We need to take lessons from our Lord and Saviour, and 
also from the apostle Paul’,'who knew the Master’s mind 
as few have ever known it. To Paul the church is a temple. 
In the temple all the stones are fitted together and one stone 
supports another. To Paul the church is a body, the body 
of Christ. In that body every member is knit to every 
other member by vital bonds. Every joint—or as we would 
say, every social contact—contributes to the vital force by 
means of which the whole body is built up. To Paul the 
church is a family, and all the followers of Jesus are 


brothers and sisters, living their life under the law of love. 

Let the pope and patriarchs and the cardinals and the 
archbishops and the bishops and the ministers and the 
priests and the elders and deacons, all set themselves to 
the work of finding out what Christian love really is. Why 
leave that word vague when it is the keystone of the Chris¬ 
tian arch? Why ignore, “As I have loved you,” when such 
love is the test of discipleship and the proof of the divinity 
of our religion? If every Christian pulpit throughout the 
world should once a month in every year expound and 
glorify the principle of life set forth in the New Com¬ 
mandment, these sermons would be so many leaves from 
the tree of life for the healing of the nations. 

“Love one another as I have loved you.” This is the 
passionate desire of our Lord. It is his deepest desire. It 
was his dominant longing in the last hour of his life in the 
flesh, and it is his dominant longing still. He is the same yes¬ 
terday, today and forever. His last word in the upper 
chamber was not an exhortation or a command but a 
prayer. Before starting for the garden of Gethsemane 
he poured out his heart unto God. In this prayer there 
was one supreme and often repeated petition, That they 
all may be one even as we are one.” In his prayer as in 
his conversation, he was still dwelling on the conviction 
that the one and only way in which the world can be per¬ 
suaded that God has indeed sent his Son, is the spectacle 
of his followers loving one another. His prayer was not 
for the entire human race. It was for the men who were 
with him in that room, and also for the innumerable com¬ 
pany who should believe on his name. He prayed, there¬ 
fore, for us, and his prayer is now, as it was then, “That 
they may be perfected into one,” for only as we are per¬ 
fected into one will it be possible for us to be with him 
where he is and behold his glory. 


Why Germany Elected Hindenburg - 

By Kirby Page 


F IELD MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG is today 
president of the German republic. Why was he 
elected—this old man nearing four score years of age, a 
convinced monarchist and so typical a representative of 
the old order of things? The easy answer is to say that 
his election is merely another bit of evidence of the innate 
perversity and inherent barbarity of the Germans. But 
the whole affair is so fraught with significance for the peace 
of the world that we cannot afford to indulge in super¬ 
ficial or impassioned explanations. Why was Hindenburg 
elected ? To give a comprehensive answer we must make a 
brief s ummar y of the chief international events since 1914. 

Germany’s self-defense 

The first important fact which must be kept in mind 
is this: The vast majority of the German people thought 
they were fighting in self defense in the world war. Pre¬ 
posterous as this idea may appear to allied peoples, there 
can be little doubt that in it is to be found the explanation 


of the patriotic devotion and sacrifice of the rank and file 
of Germans during the war. They believed the fatherland 
to be menaced by the existing military alliance between 
Russia and France. They believed that Russia was backing 
Serbia in her efforts to disrupt Austria-Hungary, with the 
consequent disturbance of the balance of power and the 
menace of Germany. In defense of their military and 
naval preparedness the German leaders called attention to 
the fact that the Russian army was far larger than the 
German army, while that of France was almost as large 
as their own, and that the British navy was about twice 
as powerful as the German navy. In total expenditures 
for army and navy during the years 1873-1913 Germany 
ranked fourth among the nations, her total being 7,434 
million dollars, as compared with France 8,568 millions. 
Great Britain 8,401 millions, Russia 7,581 millions. During 
the fourteen years immediately preceding 1914 the rank in 
order of total expenditures for armaments was: Great 
Britain first, then Russia, Germany, France. A huge pro- 
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portion of the German people indignantly repudiate the 
contention that their country was alone guilty of causing 
the war. This sentiment has been greatly intensified since 
the armistice by the circulation within Germany of the 
writings of allied and neutral historians setting forth the 
joint guilt of the major European powers, many of which 
have maintained that Russia, Austria, and Serbia were 
more guilty than was Germany. 

IDENTICAL ATTITUDES 

The German people have the same emotional attitudes 
toward the war that the allied peoples have, owing to the 
colossal losses of the war. A total of 1,600,000 German 
soldiers died in the war, with an equal number seriously 
wounded. Tn the. high schools and colleges of Germany 
are to be seen the honor rolls and memorials to the brave 
dead, just as in allied countries. Moreover, the rank and 
file of German people have suffered almost unendurable 
agonies'during the past eleven years. During the war and 
for six months afterward the Allied hunger blockade caused 
an incalculable amount of suffering and disease among the 
German people, especially among women, children and the 
aged. Since the war the depreciation and collapse of the 
mark and the consequent financial and industrial chaos has 
plunged most of Germany into indescribable suffering and 
misery. Then too the German people are fuliy aware of 
the staggering financial costs of the war. German war costs 
amounted to the stupendous sum of 37 billion dollars. This 
money came out of the pockets of the German people, and 
with the collapse of the mark the bonds which they received 
have become absolutely worthless. This generation of 
Germans has paid in full for 37 billion dollars of war costs. 
Under the sway of emotions arising out of such conditions 
human beings do not always act rationally. 

The German people believe they were betrayed in the 
peace. They call attention to the fact that the allies signed 
the armistice terms, agreeing to make peace on a basis of 
President Wilson’s fourteen points, with two reservations, 
and then they point to the treaty of Versailles, which they 
regard as an absolute repudiation of the solemn pledge of 
the allies. During the past six years wide circulation within 
Germany has been given to the writings of allied and neutral 
statesmen and historians concerning the iniquities of the 
treaty. Beyond question the rank and file of Germans 
believe they were betrayed in the peace. 

FRENCH DESIGNS 

The German people believe that the French government 
has been endeavoring to disrupt and destroy the political 
and economic power of Germany. Their leaders call atten¬ 
tion to such facts as these: The treaty of Versailles pro¬ 
vides for the reduction of the German army to a police force 
of 100,OCX), while the French army has been maintained at 
about 700,000. The German navy has been reduced to an 
almost negligible size. The Rhineland is to be occupied 
by allied troops for fifteen years, many of the French lead¬ 
ers maintaining that due to German defaults this period 
has not yet begun to run. Germany, of course, is required 
to pay the costs of the army of occupation, which during 
the first four years after the armistice amounted to two- 
thirds as much as the total amount spent upon the German 
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army and navy during the four years prior to the war, and 
still reaches an exceedingly high figure. Germany was 
deprived of all of her colonies, 90 per cent of her merchant 
shipping, 75 per cent of her iron ore, 25 per cent of her 
coal, and vast supplies of essential raw products, while 
east Prussia was cut off from the rest of Germany by the 
Danzig corridor. In addition an indemnity of 32 billion 
dollars was imposed. This amount plus the 37 billion dol¬ 
lars of German war costs gives an aggregate sum larger 
than the entire national wealth of Germany prior to the 
war and one very far in excess of the post-war wealth of 
Germany. It is now almost universally admitted that the 
terms of the treaty were too drastic to be capable of fulfill¬ 
ment. And yet on the ground of German default, French 
troops first took possession of Dusseldorf and Duisburg 
and later occupied the Ruhr, the industrial heart of Ger¬ 
many. It is an incontrovertible fact that French money 
and French brains have directed the separatist movements, 
the aim of which has been to detach permanently the Rhine¬ 
land province from Germany. All of these facts are cumu¬ 
lative evidence to the German people that a determined 
effort is being made to destroy the fatherland. 

UNFORTUNATE BEGINNING 

The only experience which the German people have had 
with the republican form of government has been during a 
period of unprecedented misery and chaos. That is to say, 
they have not an opportunity to observe the operation of 
this form of government under normal circumstances. On 
the other hand, there has been a widespread tendency to 
blame the republic for the miseries of the people. This is 
simply in line with the worldwide practice of hlaming the 
government for everything that goes wrong. It should 
also be remembered that there has always been a more 
affectionate relationship between the sovereign and people 
of Germany than in most countries. 

Hindenburg combined a number of qualities which made 
a powerful appeal to the sentiments of the German people. 
He is by far the most popular German hero of the war. 

It was he who drove back the invading Russian army. It 
was he who won the most spectacular victories of the field 
and then led the German forces back after the armistice. 
His record has been entirely free from graft or corruption. 
This campaign was his first experience in politics. He is a 
staunch Lutheran, whereas his chief opponent Marx is a 
Roman Catholic. He is a monarchist by conviction. In 
the light of all these facts, do we have any reason to be 
surprised that he was elected as president of the German 
republic? If the circumstances had been reversed would 
not the American people have elected Pershing as president 
of the United States? 

Concerning the significance of his election, the evidence is 
less clear. The writer’s own opinion is that the policies of 
Germany will not be greatly changed in the immediate 
future as a result of the election. The foreign policy of 
Germany now rests upon the Dawes plan. Any effort to 
overthrow this plan would immediately plunge Germany 
into chaos if not actual anarchy. The monarchists realize 
this fact and it seems highly probable that they will con¬ 
tinue to support the Dawes plan. Germany is in no position 
to fight a great war and cannot be for many years to come. 
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The election of Hindenburg does not necessarily mean a 
return to the monarchy, for the very powerful reason that 
more than half the German voters do not desire such a 
change. It should be emphasized that, in spite of all t 
factors mentioned above, Hindenburg ^ewed less ^i 
half the votes cast in the recent election. This is a tact 
of enormous importance. -The class feeling is so in ense 

and bitter in Germany that any attempt _at restoration of 

the monarchy would undoubtedly result in cml war. Millions 
of radical workers would risk their lives m e ense 
republic. Moreover, Hindenburg has sworn to uphold the re¬ 
public, and since he is genuinely concerned to restore unty 
among the German people it is not likely that he m P 
cipitate a civil war by a rash endeavor to bring back 
kaiser, who is himself far less popular than is the idea 

a ThTl-ealdanger of the immediate situation is to be found 
in the effects of Hindenburg’s election upon public opinion 
in allied countries. A new weapon has been placed in 
the hands of those who are advocating military and nava 


preparedness and the pacification of Europe ha s undoubt¬ 
edly been rendered more difficult. There is now less cer 
tainty about Germany’s entrance into die 1®^®° 
in September, although this is still a probability, 
other hand, the German election may put new life and 
vitality into the peace forces of the world, since the alter¬ 
natives have been more clearly revealed by this event. A 
new race of armaments, leading to new alliances and 
"w balance of power, will surely result in another 
war with its calamitous consequences. The only effective 
alternative is an international agreement outlawing war 
and the substitution of law and orderly processes of inter¬ 
national government-legislation, administration ^adju¬ 
dication—for international anarchy and violence. Rece 
events have emphasized the truth of the statement by H. G. 
Wells that we are witnessing a race between education and 
catastrophe. If Hindenburg’s election serves to reveal the 
alternatives more dearly and injects new vitality into the 
forces that axe making for peace, it may prove to be a 
blessing in disguise. And so it all depends. 


The Battle of Princeton— 1925 


By Paul Hutchinson 


P RINCETON, NEW JERSEY, is old fighting ground. 

Markers lie thick along the miles between this co - 
lege town and Trenton, ten miles away. Each marker com¬ 
memorates some feat of battle. Nassau hall, center of the 
university campus, still cherishes the scar o ri s ca • 
It is a peaceful looking village. Quiet streets, arched by 
great trees, border a campus on which ivy-clad buildings 
Lk in sunshine and echo the cries of care-free youngsters 
who all too dimly appreciate their fortune. Yet the battle 
of Princeton is on again in full roar. , 

Advance rumblings of the conflict readied the ears of 
the country several months ago. With the arrival of *e 
commencement season of 1925 the fight has surged into toe 
open It is spread now across the columns of the P re ' 
This struggle lias resolved itself into a contest for the con- 
So? thftheological seminary-therid^t-dm- 
servative institution of the kind conducted by * e Presb > 
terian church. For the moment, at lea^hefortu^ 
battle favors the president of the school, Dr. J- 
Stevenson, and those who, with him, would withstand the 
effort of the party led by an assistant professor Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen, to make the seminary headquarters for 
a fighting fundamentalism. 


A BATTLE OF PERSONALITIES 

The battle of Princeton, 1925, has been largely a battle 
of personalities. Some of the fighters have protested that 
this was not the case. No feature of the recent commenc . 
ment exercises provided more interest for the ic .dockers 
than the attempts of the members of the contending fac 
tions to maintain an appearance of personal friends p. 
But the plain truth is that, were not certain personalities 
what they are, there would be no battle. To tmderstend 
what is in progress at Princeton it is necessary at least 


to attempt to know what manner of men are those who are 

^On^he^^hand, there are the intransigent funda¬ 
mentalists, led within the seminary by Dr. Machen and 
without it by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney the re¬ 
tiring moderator of the general assembly, and by Dr. David 
S Kennedy, the editor of the weekly Presbyterian Dr. 
Machen is £ assistant professor in the departm«it of New 
Testament. It is unusual to find a man of subordinate rank 
attempting to secure a virtual revolution in the admuus- 
tration of a school, but the vigor and intensity of Dr 
Machen’s personality is suggested by the way m which 
apparently without misgiving, he has nought to captore 
Princeton. With his colleague, Dr. Robert D.ck Wilson, 
Dr Machen ranks as one of the most competent scholars 
within the fundamentalist ranks. As a student of the writ¬ 
ings of St. Paul, his work, while conservative, has com¬ 
pelled respect. But in his efforts to secure practical con¬ 
trol at Princeton—as well as in his efforts to promote the 

fundamentalist program in the Presb^enan denominm.on 

at large—Dr. Machen has revealed a capacity for detade 
maneuverings, an aptitude for political ^esse together wrth 
a rigidity of mind and spirit that have made him feared 
more to admired. Son of a conservative Maryland family 
—he has one brother who heads the movement m that 
state for the repeal of the ISth amendment to the federal 
constitution-Dr. Machen reveals the anUpathy to change 
of any kind which characterizes that section of society. As 
he sits brooding in an assembly, dark eye-brows drawn 
down across a dark face, he looks every inch the man who 
instinctively votes “no” on any proposal involving change 
One suspects that he suffers with his digestion. He is not 

m Dr^Macartney is of much the same type, save that he 
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Eight Weeks in England 

KIRBY PAGE 


AMSAY MACDONALD was the most cor¬ 
dially hated man in England during the War. 
He now stands as one of the two great white 
hopes of the peace forces of the world. Philip Snow¬ 
den ran his chief a close second in the race for the 
honor of being the most abhorred person in the British 
Isles. Today he enjoys a popularity in these islands 
that no British statesman has equalled in a decade. 

“The Patriotism of Ramsay MacDonald and Oth¬ 
ers,” was the title of a book published in 1916 , by 
Claud Mullins. In the course of a bitter indictment, 
the author said: “Of all the Labour leaders who have 
not supported the national cause during the War, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is the ringleader. ... an idol 
of the anti-patriots among the Socialists. ... Of all 
unpatriotic leaders of Labour, the one who is most 
closely akin to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is Mr. Philip 
Snowden. . . . After the War those who have not 
been loyal to their country will stand a very poor 
chance of obtaining political support.” 

A clergyman of Leicester, in an open letter, said: 
“To Mr. Ramsay MacDonald: . . . you have no 
moral right to enjoy liberty and security under the Brit¬ 
ish flag . . . you smite all the finest enthusiasms of 
our soldier heroes down with deadly chill. Your influ¬ 
ence is a paralysis. ... At the beginning of the War 
you played the traitor to Britain’s cause. ... You 
have been fiddling whilst Rome was burning. You are 
not of us nor for us.” 

The other day the Moray Golf Club of Lossiemouth 
rescinded action taken during the War expelling Ram¬ 
say MacDonald from membership because of his un¬ 
patriotic attitude. A similar effort to revoke this action 
in 1924 failed to secure the required number of votes. 
That it required ten years for the home town of the 
Prime Minister to make amends, indicates the depth 
of resentment over his apostasy during the War. 

By way of parenthesis, it should be remembered that 
during the War pacifists in the United States were ex¬ 
posed to similar contempt and persecution. It was a 
President of a great American university who said: 
“Our pacifist friends whose well meaning utterances in 
the present crisis are nothing more or less than treason 
should consider the inevitable tendency of their peace 
propaganda.” 

After two months here in England, I am strongly 
convinced that the Labor government has gained enor¬ 
mously in popularity during the brief period of its 
tenure and that if another election were held tomorrow 
it would be returned with a clear majority in the House. 


In my opinion, Britain will be ruled by a Labor Gov¬ 
ernment for several years, perhaps a decade or more, 
to come. 

TILTHAT are the reasons for this rapid increase in 
** popular esteem? Foreign policy is the chief 
explanation. Advanced steps have been taken, or give 
promise of early maturity, with regard to disarmament, 
the optional clause of the World Court, the autonomy 
of Egypt, the recognition of Russia, the early evacua¬ 
tion of the Rhineland, ratification of the eight-hour 
convention of the International Labor Organization, 
and by no means least of all, the stand of Mr. Snow¬ 
den at the Hague. 

There is extreme optimism here that a notable 
agreement concerning naval disarmament will soon be 
announced by Premier MacDonald and President 
Hoover. It is recognized that the difficulties involved 
are very serious. There is no widespread feeling here 
that Great Britain needs to arm against the United 
States, but the so-called “minimum requirements” of 
the British navy are put at such a high figure as to 
make drastic reductions difficult. Every Englishman 
holds to the passionate conviction that the fate of the 
empire depends upon the adequacy of the navy. Brit¬ 
ish possessions are far flung and the routes of com¬ 
munication are vulnerable. Supremacy of the seas has 
been axiomatic here for so long and the two-power 
standard prevailed for so many decades that the Eng¬ 
lish people, particularly the official class, are extremely 
reluctant to face the inevitable and adjust their policy 
to that of the United States. This makes the task of 
the Prime Minister extraordinarily difficult, and if he 
succeeds in persuading his naval advisers to accept 
“minimum requirements” on a sufficiently low level to 
make possible an agreement with the United States 
which provides not merely for limitation but actual and 
drastic reduction of naval armaments, he will deserve 
to go down in history as one of Britain’s great states¬ 
men. That his position is far more delicate and haz¬ 
ardous than that of President Hoover should be recog¬ 
nized by the American public. 

The proposed Anglo-Egyptian treaty goes much 
further toward complete autonomy than any British 
Government has hitherto been willing to go since the 
original occupation in 1882 . By the provisions of this 
agreement, which, of course, has yet to be ratified by 
the two Governments, “the military occupation of 
Egypt by the forces of His Britannic Majesty is ter¬ 
minated;” the capitulations are abolished and “respon- 
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sibility for the lives and property of foreigners in 
Egypt devolves henceforth upon the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment;” an alliance is established; a garrison of British 
troops for the protection of the Suez Canal will be 
maintained, but will be moved from Cairo to new quar¬ 
ters in the Canal Zone, most of which is a desert region, 
each country will be represented, by an Ambassador ; 
the Sudan will be governed jointly; Great Britain will 
support Egypt’s application for membership in the 
League of Nations. 

The temper of the new administration was indicated 
by the prompt dismissal of the High Commissioner of 
Egypt, Lord Lloyd, on the ground that he was not in 
sympathy with the new policy of the Government. The 
stupid attacks upon the .Foreign Secretary by Winston 
Churchill and Lord Brentford furnished him an oppor¬ 
tunity for a brilliant Parliamentary triumph.. There 
is strong reason to believe that the nation as a whole, 
with the exception of the most reactionary wing of the 
Tories, will support this forward step by the Labor 
Government. Even the usually critical extreme left of 
the Labor Party seems to be pleased. 

The proposed signing of the optional clause of the 
statutes of the Permanent Court of International Jus¬ 
tice seems to me to be a step of the utmost significance. 
If all the great powers will accept the compulsory juris¬ 


diction of the court in justiciable questions, the Pact of 
Paris will be strengthened immeasurably. Failure on 
Britain’s part to ratify the eight-hour convention ofThe 
International Labor Organization has heretofore 
proved to be a formidable stumbling-block to the I.L.O. 
The proposed ratification by the new administration 
will have significance far beyond its effects upon hours 
of labor. Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues are de¬ 
termined to extend and intensify the influence and pres¬ 
tige of the League of Nations and other international 
agencies. The recognition of Russia has temporarily 
been postponed, due to the refusal of the Soviet Gov¬ 
ernment to enter into preliminary discussions concern¬ 
ing the questions at issue between the two countries. 
But there is every reason to believe that recognition 
will not long be delayed after the meeting of Parlia¬ 
ment at the end of October. The English delegates at 
the Hague have already made it quite clear that all 
British troops will be withdrawn from German soil be¬ 
fore Christmas, irrespective of any decision reached 
by France. 

B Y some strange irony, the aspect of the present 
socialist government’s policy which has received 
the widest popular acclaim is that portion which has 
been most vigorously criticized abroad and whicn with- 


Despife iVie fact that Britain seeks at the Hague: 
Conference only enough to co«r the heauy payments 
demanded, from her by the U.SA..the American press 
Continues To Comment bitterly upon NF Snowdens attitude 
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out doubt seriously jeopardized international relations 
and the peace of the world, namely, the stand of Chan¬ 
cellor Snowden at the Hague. I have been reading a 
wide range of publications and am deeply impressed 
with the unanimity of the approval of Snowden’s in¬ 
sistence that the Spa percentages be observed, that the 
disposition of Germany’s conditional and unconditional 
payments be made more equitable, and that England 
should not be victimized by Germany’s deliveries in 
kind. 

To understand the depth of British feeling on this 
question, it is necessary to recall the main course of the 
history of reparations during the past decade. As a 
result of the war madness, Lloyd George and his col¬ 
leagues at Versailles made extravagant demands upon 
Germany. Whereas the French claimed an indemnity 
of 200 billion dollars -from Germany, the British said 
that no billions would be sufficient. This figure was 
scaled down to 32 billions by the Reparation Commis¬ 
sion and to about one-third of the latter amount by 
the Dawes Commission. It was an English economist, 
J. M. Keynes, who first demonstrated the absurdity of 
these grotesque claims. The British Government 
quickly reversed its policy and subsequently and con¬ 
sistently has advocated all-around cancellation of repa¬ 
rations and debts. And that is the attitude of the pres¬ 
ent administration. . 

Since the policy of the United States has made such 
a program impracticable, the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer has taken the position that undue sacrifices 
should not be imposed upon the British tax-payers. He 
is fond of pointing out that England has her own de¬ 
vastated regions and that it is the business of a British 
Government to see that further inequities are not in¬ 
flicted upon its citizens. He emphasizes the fact that 
the United States exacted much more rigorous terms 
from England in the debt settlement than from Italy, 
France and several other debtors. Moreover, England 
was exceedingly generous in the terms granted to her 
debtors, notably to Italy and France. 

Mr. Francis W. Hirst, well known economist and 
publicist, in a widely quoted letter to The Times, sum¬ 
marizes certain relevant facts as follows: “Under the 
War Debt Treaties with the United States (which are 
to last for 62 years) Great Britain is to pay 3.3 per 
cent, as an average rate of interest; Belgium, 1.8 per 
cent.; France, 1.6 per cent.; and Italy .4 per cent. . . . 
But the burden falls much more heavily upon Britain 
than these figures suggest, because our earlier pay¬ 
ments are so much heavier than theirs in proportion. 
Thus up to 1927 all the Allied debtors together paid 
847 million dollars to the United States, and of this 
sum the amount contributed by Great Britain was 802 
million dollars, or 95 per cent. Yet our war debt to 
the United States is less than half the total War debt 
of the Allies. Taking the War debt payments to the 


United States up to the end of the last fiscal year, I 
make out that Britain paid about 964 million dollars 
out of a total payment of 1,159 million dollars.” 

The feeling here is almost universal that rank injus¬ 
tice has been done to Great Britain in the reparation 
and debt settlements. The conviction is widespread 
that this inequity is due to the fact that British states¬ 
men have surrendered point after point in numerous 
international gatherings since the War rather than see 
the conference break down, until France and Italy have 
come to assume that if they can only hold their ground 
long enough England will give way. This may or may 
not be the case but the average Englishman has no 
doubt whatever that it is true. Hence the extraordi¬ 
nary enthusiasm throughout the British Isles for a 
statesman with gizzard and backbone! 

F RANCE and Italy, on the other hand, have strong 
cases. Reparations in the first instance were in¬ 
tended to cover the cost of restoring the devastated 
regions. Of the vast sums already expended on restora¬ 
tion, only a small fraction has come from German 
reparation, while Austria never will pay any substantial 
sum. The bulk of this necessary expenditure has come 
from the public treasury. Long since the idea has been 
abandoned of securing sufficient funds from Germany 
to finance the rehabilitation schemes. The hope now 
is to get enough from Germany to pay the stupendous 
debts to the United States and Great Britain. Each 
succeeding conference has caused their hopes to dwin¬ 
dle until at present there is deep apprehension that the 
actual German payments may not equal the demands 
made upon them by the inter-Allied debt settlements. 
To Frenchmen and Italians alike this seems intolerable 
injustice. 

The Germans, however, think they have the strong¬ 
est case of all. Upon what moral foundation docs the 
payment of any reparation whatever rest? Article 
231 of the Treaty of Versailles and the notes handed 
to the German delegates by the President of the Peace 
Conference in which the sole guilt of Germany for the 
War was stated and reiterated—these are the corner¬ 
stone of' reparation. I have recently gone over again 
the Allies’ notes and am amazed at the baldness of the 
statement which is made again and again that Germany 
was solely responsible for the War, that she plotted 
and planned the conflict and chose the time for her 
attack upon her neighbors, with world domination as 
her goal. This thesis of the sole guilt of Germany 
has, however, been completely exploded by Allied and 
neutral historians—by Fay, Barnes, Gooch, Dickinson, 
Ewart, Ebray, Renouvin and a hundred other students 
of the documentary evidence. Why, then, should Ger¬ 
many pay reparations at all? This is what the Ger¬ 
mans are asking in tones that will not be denied an 
answer. Because of damage done in Belgium and 
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France? Then the Allies should honor counter-claims 
for damage done in East Prussia and to the whole Ger¬ 
man population by the terrible blockade clamped upon 
them throughout the War, 

The agreement at the Hague, following the pro¬ 
longed deadlock, is highly advantageous alike to Ger¬ 
many and the Allies* Failure would have plunged Eu¬ 
rope into chaos* But it is not a final settlement. Let 
us be absolutely clear regarding this point. No per¬ 
manent solution is possible under the present prevailing 
conditions. - 

There are few well informed observers in Europe 
who believe that Germany will continue to make heavy 
payments to the Allies for the next six decades. One 
distinguished publicist says: “Broadly regarded, the 
1 Young Plan 5 is a piece of complicated make-beheve. 

It solemnly enumerates the annuities which Germany 
shall pay during the next fifty-nine years. * * . Nobody 
in his senses imagines that, fifty-eight years hence, Ger¬ 
many will still be dutifully paying those annuities; nor 
does anybody think that the European war-debt settle¬ 
ments with the United States ■will smoothly run their 
concurrent course.” Those who expect such payments 
to continue indefinitely are due to. receive sad disillu¬ 
sionment. Four primary forces will increasingly miti¬ 
gate against heavy German payments: lack of the will 
to pay in Germany, due to a deep conviction of the 
hideous injustice of reparations payments; inability of 
Germany to transfer the huge amounts called for; un¬ 
willingness on the part of the Allies to receive stu¬ 
pendous deliveries in kind or to accept sufficient quanti¬ 
ties of German imports; the Allies’ lack of will to 
collect, since most of the money is merely passed along 
to the United States to cover debt payments. The 
Saturday Review inquires: “Does any sane man think 
that half Europe is going to pay reparations in order 
that the other half may pay it to America in interest on 
war debt? The system cannot possibly endure.” 

The United States, in turn, has a good case* The 
debts are legal obligations; great generosity has al¬ 
ready been shown in reducing interest rates; the peace 
terms of Versailles revealed a spirit of revenge and 
greed on the part of the Allies; all these countries are 
expending enormous sums annually upon armaments; 
the citizens of the United States will be required to pay 
off the debts if the Allies do not—these are elements in 
the argument advanced by those who insist upon the 
faithful observance of the funding agreements. 

T HIS combination of “good cases” brings humanity 
face to face with its most explosive and threaten¬ 
ing international problem. Vast volumes of ill-will are 
being generated by this question of reparation and 
debts; far more dangerous passions are being aroused 
than by controversies over armaments. The Hague 
deadlock released a volume of bitter abuse in the press 


of the respective countries. The French and Italian 
papers have been vitriolic against England, and while 
the press in the British Isles has been more moderate, 
it has at times revealed an ominous depth of 
resentment. 

“Why Grovel to Uncle Sam?” is the title of an out¬ 
spoken article. The attitude of the writer is reflected 
in these words: “The Americans came into the Euro¬ 
pean war simply and solely as debt collectors. They 
entered it when Wall Street pressed the button, with 
the utmost astuteness, at precisely the right moment for 
themselves, and secured the maximum of spoil with the 
least possible expenditure of blood, * * - Unfortu¬ 
nately, the world has had abundant evidence during 
the past ten years that the real power behind the Amer¬ 
ican throne is vested in a gang of financiers whose 
policy is selfish, grasping and materialistic, * * . A 
generation hence, the United States may succeed in 
forcing the principal nations of Europe into an eco¬ 
nomic union to resist her commercial rapacity. Vis¬ 
count Rothermere, owner of numerous newspapers, re- 
cently published a lurid article under the title, “Will 
Wall Street Swallow Europe?” 

Here is the acid test for the peace forces of the 
world. No number of disarmament agreements, no 
pacts renouncing war as an instrument of national pol¬ 
icy, no Leagues of Nations—nothing, absolutely noth¬ 
ing can dam up and hold back the terrifying accumu¬ 
lation of resentment, bitterness and hatred being cre¬ 
ated daily by the passionate sense of injustice of the 
present reparation and debt settlements—that is, noth¬ 
ing except a drastic change of policy on the part of the 
United States. Two elements in the present program 
of our Government make any permanent solution of 
reparation and debts utterly impossible: the simul¬ 
taneous effort to collect war debts and to raise tariffs. 
Either one would be serious for Europe, but together 
they are deadly beyond description. However strong 
may be our case for the one or the other, their reten¬ 
tion will surely and certainly wreck the peace of the 
world during the next three or four decades if they are 
retained. Only a fatal blindness and a deadly paralysis 
will prevent the peace forces of the United States from 
seeing the nature of the present crisis and keep them 
from putting forth strenuous and continuous efforts to 
change public opinion on debts and tariffs. As impor¬ 
tant as is an agreement with Britain concerning naval 
disarmament, as significant as is the Briand-Kellogg 
treaty, as helpful as would be our adherence to the 
World Court—all these combined will not suffice to 
preserve the peace of the world unless workers for 
peace succeed in changing the present economic policies 
of the United States. To neglect these mighty financial 
and commercial problems is to insure defeat in the cru¬ 
sade to abolish war and establish enduring friendship 
among the nations. 
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Senator Borah, Outlawry and the League 

KIRBY PAGE 


T HE nations of Europe are very eager to find out 
just what interpretation Secretary Kellogg gives 
to the phrase "unqualified renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national policy.” Even in the United 
States there is the widest possible divergence of opinion 
as to what the Secretary means by these words. My 
friend John Haynes Holmes, an enthusiastic outlaw- 
rist, has interpreted Mr. Kellogg’s offer as follows: 

Now comes an end to compromise. No more are men 
proposing to clip a few twigs or lop off a few branches. It 
is the will of America that the ax be laid at the root of the 
tree. Renounce war altogether—abolish the system dis¬ 
establish the institution—proscribe all recourse to fighting 
for any reason, with any weapons, to any end whatsoever! 
Here is a real program offered by a responsible government. 
Unless mankind is obdurately blind and congenitally stupid 
the day of peace has dawned. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, author of The Out¬ 
lawry of War, has offered the following interpretation: 

Mr. Kellogg launched a new idea when he made his offer 
of a general treaty renouncing war. The idea had taken 
root in certain circles of American peace thinking, but was 
wholly new to Europe. ... The fact that America has de¬ 
fined the issue between peace and war in simple unambiguous 
terms and has chosen peace spells the doom of war. ... If 
Christ was standing among us it would be like him to say, 

I see Satan falling as lightning from heaven. ... It is, we 
say, the natal day of peace. The peace movement has at last 
been born. There has been no peace movement until now. 

In the effort to discover whether or not Secretary 
Kellogg really intends to "proscribe all recourse to 
fighting for any reason” and whether he has spoken “in 
simple unambiguous terms,” let us examine his attitude 
toward the following questions: I. Is the use of 
armed force in self defense permissible for a nation? 
2. If so, what is self defense? 3. Should the use of 
armed force in self defense be called war ? 4- What 

about collective self defense by a group of nations 
which feel unable to protect themselves without joint 
action? Wherein does the peace movement which has 
at last been born differ from the League of Nations’ 
program with regard to these questions? 

1 . Let us begin with the attitude of outlawrists 
toward self defense. Does Mr. Kellogg propose to 
proscribe all recourse to fighting? Is he willing to give 
up the right of armed intervention in Nicaragua and 
elsewhere? Does he propose to abandon the right to 
use armed force in upholding the Monroe Doctrine? 
Is he ready to renounce all armed protection of the 
Panama Canal? Is he prepared to abandon the use of 
armed force in maintaining our rights upon the high 


seas? Does the renunciation of “fighting for any rea¬ 
son” debar a nation from armed resistance if attacked? 

It is not enough to say that Secretary Kellogg pro¬ 
poses to outlaw the institution of war and to renounce 
war as an instrument of national policy. There is no 
consensus of opinion as to what these phrases mean in 
terms of a specific program. Either he means to aban¬ 
don completely the use of all armed force or else he 
reserves the right to use armed force under certain 
circumstances. The former is pure pacifism, the latter 
is—nobody knows what. More details are required 
before his meaning is clear. 

The outlawry program has not usually been inter¬ 
preted as a pacifist movement. Some of the chief out¬ 
lawrists are absolute pacifists but most of them do not 
so classify themselves. If Secretary Kellogg has joined 
the ranks of the pacifists, the news has not yet reached 
us. On the contrary, explicit denial that outlawry is 
pacifism has been made. Dr. Morrison says: “The 
outlawry of war movement is not a pacifist movement. 

. . . The whole controversy over pacifism is neither af¬ 
fected nor involved in the movement to outlaw war.” 
In the Plan for the Outlawry of War, published in The 
Christian Century on July 17, 1924, Article III, Sec¬ 
tion 2, reads: “War between nations shall be declared 
to be a public crime under the law of nations, but the 
right of self defense against actual invasion shall not be 
impaired.” While Article III, Section 11, reads: “Na¬ 
tional armaments to be reduced to the lowest point con¬ 
sistent with domestic safety and reasonable interna¬ 
tional requirements.” That is to say, the outlawry 
program not only recognizes the right of armed self 
defense but retains the armaments system for “inter¬ 
national requirements.” Both of these points were em¬ 
phasized in my recent interview with Senator Borah, 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate, published in The New York Times, on 
March 25, 192S. 1 

If an attack is made, said the Senator, on Belgium (or 
any other signatory) by one of the parties to the agreement, 
the resultant breach of the multilateral treaty would thereby 
ipso facto release the other signatories and enable them to 
adopt whatever measures seem most adequate under the cir¬ 
cumstances. In other words, a violation of the treaty hy one 
of its signatories automatically restores liberty of action to 
all other signatories. . . . Outlawry does not include disarma¬ 
ment, although it is hoped and expected that when the institu¬ 
tion of war has been outlawed the nations will feel such a 
sense of security that they will no longer regard heavy 
armaments as necessary or desirable. 

1 We are grateful to The New York Times for permission to quote at length 
from this interview. 
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That this is also the position of Secretary Kellogg is 
revealed in the French note of March 30th. Ambassa¬ 
dor Claudel says in this communication: 

My Government likewise gathers from the declarations 
which Your Excellency was good enough to make to me on 
the first of last March the assurance that the renunciation 
of war, thus proclaimed, could not deprive the Signatories 
of the right of legitimate defense. 

In response to the question as to whether or not na¬ 
tions will be legally entitled to use armed force in self 
defense after war is outlawed, Dr. Morrison in a per¬ 
sonal letter to the writer replied: 

This question presupposes that an actual attack has occurred, 
initiated by one nation without reciprocal responsibility on 
the part of the other. Such a situation does not arise under 
modern conditions. The question therefore is purely theo¬ 
retical. As such, however, it is entitled to a theoretical 
answer. My answer is twofold: First, whether it is legal 
or not, a nation actually and wantonly attacked will, in the 
present state of human nature, surely resist with armed 
force unless it is utterly helpless. You cannot by legislation 
of any kind suppress the impulse of self defense, whether 
in the case of individuals or nations. Law, whether imposed 
by authority or created by voluntary treaty or contract, can¬ 
not touch the right of self defense. Secondly, if war were 
outlawed, it would not be illegal for a nation to defend itself 
against such actual and wanton attack because the attacking 
nation would have violated the compact by which war had 
been made illegal, and the attacked nation would thereby be 
released from its obligation under the compact. I repeat that 
this answer applies to a theoretical situation. 

W HAT is the attitude of the League toward self 
defense ? The signatories to the Covenant 
have entered into a multilateral treaty renouncing ag¬ 
gression against each other. Three members of the 
League—France, Germany, and Belgium—have, in the 
Locarno treaty, outlawed war among themselves, the 
only reservation being that one dealing with the right 
to use armed force against any signatory nation violat¬ 
ing that agreement or the Covenant. The legal right 
of armed self defense is not questioned either by lead¬ 
ing outlawrists or by chief exponents of the League. 

2. What is national self defense? Who determines 
when'the use of armed force by a nation is permissible? 
Who decides what methods of self defense are justi¬ 
fiable? Senator Borah maintains that 

there is no satisfactory definition of aggression. I have spent 
hours trying to hit upon one and have concluded that it is 
impossible to discover a satisfactory formula. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the question of aggression and defense 
must be decided in the light of the particular circumstances 
at each time of crisis and that no satisfactory definition can 
be discovered in advance. 

In a personal letter, Dr. Morrison expressed the 
following opinion on this point: 

There are, of course, many conceivable alternatives to armed 


force for purposes of self defense. But these depend for 
their full efficacy upon the existence of a real court of inter¬ 
national law to which a nation which does not want to fight 
may present its case. With war outlawed, such a court 
would not consider the case in terms of self defense at all. 
There would be no place for the distinction between “aggres¬ 
sor” and “defender.” The pertinent distinction would be that 
between guilty and innocent. The court would not need to 
ask, which nation was the aggressor, and which the defender? 

It would ask, which nation is guilty of breaking its pledge 
not to go to war? Which nation has thus violated inter¬ 
national law? Which nation is therefore the criminal? And 
the court’s determination of that question would be almost 
automatic. The subtle and elusive distinctions between aggres¬ 
sion and defense would have nothing to do with it. The 
innocent nation—the nation which does not want to settle 
the dispute by war—will promptly file its complaint with 
the court asking for a judicial adjudication of the dispute. 
The court, exercising the affirmative jurisdiction with which 
it has been clothed, will summon in the other nation. If the 
summons is heeded, war will be averted. If the summons is 
not heeded, and military attack is pressed, the case will be 
clear. The nation which took its case to the court is inno¬ 
cent, the nation which refused to do so and continues to 
fight is the criminal nation. The innocent nation has kept 
its pledge and obeyed the law against war. The guilty na¬ 
tion has broken its pledge and violated the law of nations. 
The aggressor-defender antithesis is wholly irrelevant. 

Please note that I have placed the responsibility for de¬ 
termining the guilty nation upon the court , not upon the 
League, nor upon the other nations as such. This I regard 
as all-important. No decision given by the League or by 
a group of nations, could provide a sufficiently objective and 
disinterested verdict to command the focussing of world 
opinion against an alleged criminal nation. And besides,— 
and this is the nub of the matter,—the attempt by the League 
or any group of nations to render such a judgment would 
inevitably, in a crisis involving a major power, result in 
splitting the League and spreading the conflict to many if 
not all of its members. The attempt of any politico-military 
agency to determine the guilt or innocence of two nations 
involved in a quarrel runs the risk of spreading the havoc 
instead of arresting it. Only a juridical institution—a 
real world court—may safely assume such a responsibility. 

What is the attitude of the League members toward 
this question? Contrary to a widespread idea, the 
Council does not decide when the Covenant has been 
violated. It merely expresses an opinion. Each mem¬ 
ber nation decides for itself whether or not a breach 
has occurred. This idea has been emphasized fre¬ 
quently in the various meetings of the Assembly, the 
Council and committees of the League. On October 
4, 1921, the Assembly adopted resolutions which in¬ 
cluded the following significant sentence : 

It is the duty of each member of the League to decide for 
itself whether a breach of the Covenant has been committed. 
... If the Council is of opinion that a state has been guilty 
of a breach of Covenant, the Minutes of the meeting at 
which that opinion is arrived at shall be immediately sent 
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to all Members of the League, accompanied by a statement 
of reasons and by an invitation to take action accordingly. 

lyT OREOVER, the Council does not have the 
right or power to determine what measures 
shall be taken against a nation which is adjudged guilty 
by the respective members of the League, after each 
has made its own decision that a breach has been com¬ 
mitted. Each member nation also decides for itself 
what measures it feels obliged to adopt. In its reply 
rejecting the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, the 
British Government pointed out that “under Article 16 
of the Covenant, the Council can only recommend ac¬ 
tion, while even under Article xo it can only advise.” 
In September, 1921, the Commission of Jurists on 
Article 10 made a report to the Assembly which in¬ 
cluded the following paragraph: 

The members are not obliged to take part in any military 
action. It is true that Article 16 alludes to joint military 
action to be organized, on the recommendation of the Coun¬ 
cil, by the several Governments concerned; but, in general, 
the members are not legally bound to take part in such ac¬ 
tion. . . . The Committee wishes to point out that there 
can be no doubt that the Council, under the terms of this 
Article, can only advise as to the means to be employed; it 
cannot impose them. 

President Wilson, in the famous conference with the 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate, said: “The Council of the League can only 
‘advise upon’ the means by which the obligations of 
that great Article are to be given effect to. . . . Each 
Government is free to reject it if it please.” 

The Fourth Assembly voted 29 to 1 in favor of the 
following interpretative resolution dealing with Article 
10: 

It is in conformity with the spirit of Article 10 that, in the 
event of the Council considering it to‘be its duty to recom¬ 
mend the application of military measures in consequence 
of an agression, or danger or threat of agression, the Coun¬ 
cil shall be bound to take account, more particularly, of 
the geographical situation and of the special conditions of 
each state. It is for the Constitutional authorities of each 
member to decide, in reference to the obligation of preserv¬ 
ing the independence and the integrity of the territory of 
members, in what degree the member is bound to assure the 
execution of this obligation by employment of its military 
forces. The recommendation made by the Council shall be 
regarded as being of the highest importance and shall be 
taken into consideration by all the members of the League 
with the desire to execute their engagements in good faith. 

Persia was the only nation voting in the negative, while 
England, France, Italy, Japan, Spain, Sweden, etc., 
voted in the affirmative, with twenty-two nations re¬ 
fraining from voting. The Chairman declared the mo¬ 
tion neither adopted nor rejected. Later action by 
League members, however, clearly indicates that this 
interpretation has been accepted by the great powers. 


For example, the Locarno signatories sent a collective 
note to Germany in which they said that in their opinion 
“the obligations resulting from the said Article (16) 
on the members of the League must be understood to 
mean that each state member of the League is bound 
to cooperate loyally and effectively in support of the 
Covenant and in resistance to any act of agression to 
an extent which is compatible with its military situation 
and takes its geographical position into account.” This 
note needs to be supplemented by the reminder that 
Germany has the same status as every other member 
of the League and accordingly has the right to decide 
for itself when it considers a breach of the Covenant 
to have been committed and what measures it feels 
obliged to adopt in order to fulfill its obligations under 
the Covenant. 

After an exhaustive study of this whole question, 
Professor Bruce Williams, of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia, says: “At least one general deduction may be 
made as a result of the evolution to date of the prin¬ 
ciples embodied in Articles io and 16. Although they 
set up general obligations of a legal nature, it is for the 
individual states, and not for an organ of the League, 
to decide when a casus fcederis has arisen, and further¬ 
more, in accordance with the traditions of international 
law, the individual states are accorded the right to 
judge the scope of their obligations under these Arti¬ 
cles.” 

3. Should the use of armed force by a nation in self 
defense be called warf If a signatory nation to a mul¬ 
tilateral outlawry treaty is guilty of a gross breach of 
this pact, the other signatories automatically recover 
liberty of action. What if they use armed force in self 
defense? Are they waging war? There are very wide 
differences of opinion with regard to this question. I 
recently secured opinions on this point from eight com¬ 
petent students of international problems. They di¬ 
vided almost equally, half saying yes and half replying 
no. When I put this question to Senator Borah, he re¬ 
plied, “Certainly. To say otherwise is to make a dis¬ 
tinction that is without a difference.” Dr. Morrison’s 
reply was “Yes.” Mr. S. O. Levinson gave a double 
answer: “Yes, if reference is made to the interim 
period before a universal outlawry treaty is ratified; 
no, after war is universally outlawed.” 

It should be remembered that the outlawry program 
does not affect the legality of maintaining the arma¬ 
ments system, nor does it take away the right of a nation 
to use armaments in self defense. Although this pro¬ 
gram proposes to outlaw the institution of war, the con¬ 
stituent elements of the institution are not outlawed. 
The outlawry program does not seek to make illegal 
the maintenance of an army, navy, marines, Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, R. O. T. C. in high schools 
and colleges, etc. The legality of armed preparedness 
is unaffected by the outlawry program. Neither does 
the outlawry proposal, as interpreted by Senator Borah 
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and Dr. Morrison, take away the right of a nation to 
wage war against the violator of a multilateral out¬ 
lawry treaty to which it is a party. Thus interpreted, 
all that the outlawry program proposes to outlaw is the 
use of war as an instrument of national policy t that is, 
to delegalize war for every purpose except actual self 
defense. 

Is not this what Briand means by “a solemn declara¬ 
tion condemning recourse to war as an instrument of 
national policy, or in other words as a means of carry¬ 
ing out their own spontaneous, independent policy? 

Is not this also the attitude of the Covenant of the 
League? The signatories to the Covenant have re¬ 
nounced aggression. For these signatories war of ag¬ 
gression is illegal. It has already been outlawed. Tne 
legal right of a member to use armed force in self de¬ 
fense is not involved in or affected by the Covenant. If 
a member nation violates the Covenant and another 
signatory uses armed force in resisting the violator, 
such resistance is called defensive war. Does not the 
Covenant outlaw war as an instrument of national 
policy? Instantly comes the query, what about the 
League wars? Does not the League recognize the 
legality of the war system? This leads naturally to 
our next point. 

What about collective self defense? Suppose a 
signatory to a multilateral outlawry treaty violates the 
agreement, what action would the other signatories be 
justified In taking? In answer to this question, Senator 
Borah said: 

Another important result of such a treaty, would be to 
enlist the support of the United States in co-operative 
action against any nation which is guilty of a flagrant 
violation of this outlawry agreement. Of course, the 
Government of the United States must reserve the right to 
decide, in the first place, whether or not the treaty has been 
violated, and second, what coercive measures it feels obliged 
to take. But it is quite inconceivable that this country would 
stand idly by in case of a grave breach of a multilateral 
treaty to which it is a party. 

In response to a question as to whether the United 
States Government should reserve the right exclusively 
to decide when a breach of the treaty has occurred and 
what action is required, Senator Borah replied: 

Of course, in such a crisis we would consult with the other 
signatories and take their judgment into account. But we 
should not bind ourselves in advance to accept their decision 
if it runs counter to our own conclusion. 

I N response to the question as to whether or not col¬ 
lective armed self defense by a group of nations 
would be legally justifiable after war is outlawed, Dr. 
Morrison said: 


On the theoretical assumption previously discussed, yes. . . . 
What practical steps should be taken under such circum- 
* stances by other nations not involved in the dispute is a mat¬ 
ter for those nations to determine. That they would do 
nothing is inconceivable. Continued military action against 
a nation which is calling upon the court to decide its case 
would be equivalent to an attack upon the entire society of 
nations. The society of nations—I use this term in the sense 
of the League of Nations or in the less formal sense—would 
have a stake in the maintenance of the international law of 
peace which the criminal nation has violated, and could be 
depended upon to act accordingly. The attention of the whole 
world would be focussed on the court’s decision. The public 
opinion of the world would have unambiguous legal grounds 
for taking action against a nation which has been declared a 
law violator, a criminal. The means through which inter¬ 
national public opinion would operate might be financial or dip¬ 
lomatic, or what not. Certainly such a criminal nation would 
be subject to definite legal consequences in the denial of title 
to any territory or other property which it secured as a re¬ 
sult of its criminality. Under the outlawry of war one of the 
elementary statutes of international law would surely be the 
denial of title to territory or other property seized by force of 
arms. The intelligence of the nations could be trusted to 
devise ample and sufficiently poignant measures against such 
a criminal nation to bring it back into the society of nations, 
without resort to the irrelevant and barbarous method of slay¬ 
ing its innocent men, women and children. 

What is the position of the League members with 
regard to collective self defense? In the Council they 
confer together as to whether a breach of the Covenant 
has occurred and what measures should be adopted. 
Yet each signatory decides both of these questions for 
itself. But suppose the members of the League feel 
obliged to cooperate with each other in using collective 
armed force against a violator of the Covenant, is not 
the League waging war and recognizing the legality of 
the war system? Or, to take another illustration, sup¬ 
pose Great Britain and Italy, as guarantors of the 
Locarno treaty, come t6 the armed assistance of the 
victim of a violation of that pact, are they not waging 
war? The answer in both cases is in the affirmative. 
But wherein does action of this kind differ from “the 
support of the United States in cooperative action 
against any nation which is guilty of a flagrant viola¬ 
tion of this outlawry agreement”? Senator Borah and 
Dr. Morrison, as well as most League advocates, agree 
that “it is quite inconceivable that a country would 
stand idly by in case of a grave breach of a multilateral 
treaty to which it is a party.” And so a League war 
against a violator of the Covenant does not differ in 
principle from the collective armed action against the 
violator of a multilateral outlawry treaty permitted by 
the outlawry program. 

There is, however, one important difference. The 

i outlawry program does not provide for definite agree¬ 
ments in advance of a crisis which commit the signa¬ 
tories to collective action, whereas many members 
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of the League have entered into such treaties, notably 
at Locarno. But even with regard to this point, Sena¬ 
tor Borah is very sympathetic toward those nations 
that lack the natural security afforded the United 
States by its geographical position and history. He 
went so far as to say: 

It is quite likely that questions of this character will have 
to be considered when the proposed conference is convened to 
negotiate a multilateral outlawry treaty. Traditions, customs, 
fears, hatreds, fixed habits and institutions cannot be dis¬ 
pelled overnight through the necromancy of words. We must 
'be realistic. It would be fatal to ignore the psychological 
aspects of the problem. For the time being it may be necessary 
to make concessions and to permit exposed and fearful nations 
to formulate plans for common action in case they are at¬ 
tacked. 

When asked the question: “In your opinion, is it 
better for the peace of the world to have the Locarno 
treaties even with their armed guarantees than to have 
had no Locarno treaties at all?” Senator Borah 
replied: 

Yes, I suppose so. In their present frame of mind certain 
countries probably would not have ratified these treaties if 
the armed guarantees had been eliminated. Nevertheless, 1 
am convinced that security can never he achieved by defen¬ 
sive alliances. Certainly it would be supreme folly for the 
Government of the United States to bind itself to go to the 
armed assistance of any foreign power. 

I T is of the utmost importance that the various na¬ 
tions should agree as to whether or not the use of 
armed force against the violator of a multilateral out¬ 
lawry treaty by the other signatories should be called 
war. If such action is regarded as war then the pro¬ 
posed treaty does not delegalize all war. If such ac¬ 
tion is not war, what shall it be called? If the dis¬ 
tinction between aggressive and defensive war is not 
sound, how shall we distinguish between the use of 
armed force by a violator of an outlawry treaty, on the 
one hand, and the use of armed force by the victims of 
that violation, on the other? 

Let us now summarize this discussion. Armed self 
defense is permitted in the outlawry program and in 
the Covenant of the League. In both plans each na¬ 
tion decides for itself when a breach of the treaty has 
been committed and what measures it should adopt. 
The use of armed force against the violator of a multi¬ 
lateral outlawry treaty is called war by Senator Borah 
and Dr. Morrison and defensive war by the League 
adherents. Collective armed defense against a violator 
of a multilateral agreement is permitted in both pro¬ 
grams. Neither plan proposes to delegalize all use of 
armed force by a nation. Both seek to outlaw war as 
an instrument of national policy, to delegalize war as a 
method of settling international disputes. 


In response to a question as to the effect of a multi¬ 
lateral outlawry treaty upon the League of Nations, 
Senator Borah replied emphatically: 

It would not interfere with the League at all On the con¬ 
trary, such an agreement would greatly strengthen the League. 

The prevailing war system is itself the greatest obstacle in the 
pathway of Geneva. With war delegated between these 
great powers it would soon be possible to secure a universal 
treaty completely outlawing war as an instrument of policy in 
international affairs. Then, and only then, will the League be 
free to concentrate upon its constructive and beneficent func¬ 
tions. At present we have a network of treaties and under- 
-standings relative to peace—arbitration treaties, conciliation 
treaties, The Hague Tribunal, World Court, peace machinery 
of the League and peace machinery of Locarno. The effect 
of the Kellogg proposal is a solemn pledge to let all this peace 
machinery work. It is a solemn pledge to rely upon the peace 
machinery and not upon the war machinery. If we are to 
prevent war or reduce the chances of war, every means 
known, moral, educational, arbitral, legal, political, must be 
harnessed for the struggle. 

It seems to me that there are two primary values in 
the kind of analysis here attempted. In the first place, 
it is a clear gain to realize that the differences between 
outlawry advocates and adherents of the League are 
not so great as is commonly supposed. Therefore, it 
ought not to be impossible to unite the peace forces of 
this country behind both outlawry and the League. 

In the second place, attention must be called to a 
grave deficiency and weakness in the plans of both 
Kellogg and Briand. Neither lays the axe at the root 
of the war system. Neither proposes to delegalize all 
use of armaments by nations. Both schemes leave large 
loopholes for aggressive violence. Suppose nation A 
has aggressive designs against nation B. Assume that 
both are signatories to a multilateral outlawry treaty. 
What is to prevent A from deciding, as each signatory 
has a right to decide for itself, that it is the victim of 
a violation of the agreement by B, thereby recovering 
the legal right to use armed force against B ? As long 
as each nation reserves the right to use armed force 
in self defense and to decide for itself when it is acting 
in self defense, outlawry will be ineffective. Ultimately 
this kind of question must be decided by the World 
Court of some other international tribunal. 

In conclusion, I should like to make my own position 
clear. I believe that the outlawry of war is absolutely 
indispensable to its total abolition. I also believe that 
the League of Nations is essential to the preservation 
of world peace. I am convinced that the best way to 
make outlawry effective is for the United States to 
cooperate enthusiastically with the members of the 
League in outlawing war not merely as an instrument 
of national policy but in delegalizing every use of 
armaments by nations, and in building up international 
agencies through which all disputes among nations may 
be settled peaceably. 
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War as an 

A Review of “The 

KIRBY 

T HE recent publication of The Outlawry of War / 
by Charles Clayton Morrison, may prove to be 
an epoch-making event in the history of the 
peace movement. This book is so significant that we 
are not content to give it an ordinary review. It is 
worthy of an extended analysis, both because of the 
supreme importance of its main idea and because of 
the utter inadequacy of the outlawry movement . 

What is the significance of outlawry? At present 
war is an institution—well established, respectable, 
legal. The world is organized for war, not for peace. 
The right to wage war on behalf of its honor or vital 
interests is regarded as one of the most sacred privi¬ 
leges and duties of a nation. International law does 
not question this right. War has the law on its side 
and the prestige. Warriors are objects of patriotic 
adoration, while pacifists are often regarded with con¬ 
tempt. So all-pervasive is war as an institution that 
peace will be an idle dream until the legal status of war 
is removed and it is branded as a crime under the law 
of nations, just as dueling and piracy have already 
been outlawed. The delegalizing of war can be 
achieved through a general international treaty or by 
a series of treaties between two or more parties when¬ 
ever the nations have the will to do so. 

War as an institution must be supplanted by a sys¬ 
tem of international law, administered through a world 
court with affirmative jurisdiction. “War cannot effec- 
tmally be displaced by anything but law—mot by arbi¬ 
tration, nor by cutting down armaments, nor by mili¬ 
tary alliances with nicely balanced power, nor by a 
political league of national units, by deciding disputes 
through diplomats, nor by regional military pacts, nor 
by overwhelming force concentrated at a single world 
center—but by law, universally recognized and em¬ 
bodied in a court vested with authority to apply it to 
international disputes.” 

What are the sanctions, or means of enforcing the 
decisions of an international court? To which Dr. 
Morrison replies: “In the sense in which the term is 
used, there are no sanctions. The outlawry of war 
makes no provision for a sheriff. It has no place for 
an ‘international police’ to enforce obedience on the 
part of sovereign nations. It wholly repudiates the 
appeal to war as a means of keeping the peace. It con¬ 
fesses without apology that it entrusts its whole enter¬ 
prise of peace to the good faith of the nations who 
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share in it.” Great reliance is also placed in the pres¬ 
sure of external public opinion upon any government 
that may be tempted to be aggressive. 

The outlawry of war movement has four planks in 
its platform: renunciation of war as a crime by inter¬ 
national agreement, the creation and codification of 
an adequate body of international law, the establish¬ 
ment of an authoritative world court, reliance upon 
the good faith of the nations and the power of public 
opinion. With great brilliance Dr. Morrison has de¬ 
veloped his theme. Outlawry is indispensable to the 
abolition of war. 

/ I "HERE is some danger, however, that those of us 
^ who believe in outlawry may claim too much for 
it. The peace movement will make a serious mistake 
if it concludes that the outlawry program is an ade¬ 
quate means of banishing aggression and violence be¬ 
tween nations and of ushering in an era of interna¬ 
tional friendship and cooperation. While Dr. Morri¬ 
son is on record as saying that he does not regard out¬ 
lawry as a completely adequate program, certain ad¬ 
vocates of this movement do look upon it as a substi¬ 
tute for other peace proposals. Indeed, the impression 
may easily be gained from Dr. Morrison’s own words 
that no other measures are really essential except those 
outlined m the outlawry program. In his preface he 
says: U I have only desired to complete as far as pos¬ 
sible my own visualization of a world from which war 
has been banished.” The sub-title of his book is “A 
Constructive Policy for World Peace.” Yet he deals 
primarily with the four aspects of outlawry enumer¬ 
ated above. It is highly important, therefore, that we 
appreciate not only the tremendous significance of out¬ 
lawry, but also its serious deficiencies. 

I. The first grave weakness of the outlawry pro¬ 
gram is found in its undue reliance upon juridical 
agencies, and its comparative neglect of political 
action. It is true that Dr. Morrison admits the value 
of international political agencies and concedes that 
the League may become a useful organization. But he 
says repeatedly that permanent international agencies 
of a political nature are not essential to the outlawry 
of war. Dr. Morrison contends that the only prerequi¬ 
site of outlawry is the establishment of an international 
court with affirmative jurisdiction and the codification 
of international law. War must be supplanted, he says, 
by “an institution of peace conceived not under politi- 
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cal but under juridical categories. . . . The genius of 
the outlawry proposal is its thorough-going juridical 
character, as contrasted with all plans for political or 
diplomatic associations or leagues. . . . The outlawry 
proposal moves wholly on the juridical plane. . . . 
The essential basis of world peace is a court of law 
and justice. . . .-American political relationships with 
Europe should be only ad hoc, where her interests are 
clearly involved or her duty unmistakable. Her cove¬ 
nant relationship to Europe and the rest of the world 
should rest upon a juridical foundation alone.” Mr. 
S. O. Levinson refers to “the judicial system thus es¬ 
tablished” as “a complete substitute” for the war sys¬ 
tem. The outlawry resolution introduced in the Senate 
by Mr. Borah provides for the creation of judicial 
agencies but is completely silent concerning interna¬ 
tional political action. 

Further discussion of the League or Hague Court, 
says Dr. Morrison, is “an uncongenial and sterile ex¬ 
ercise. . . . The cause of world peace now urgently 
requires the cojnplete detachment of the peace goal 
from the League system. . . .The League Court is 
not good for peace at all. . . .War may be gotten rid 
of without America’s joining the League; indeed, 
America's joining the League may wisely be deferred 
until the League or the nations in the League join with 
.the United States in doing something fundamental 
about war.” Joining the League or the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is “essentially irrelevant 
to the outlawry of war.” In an editorial Dr. Morrison 
speaks of the outlawry movement as “a constructive 
rival to the League.” 

A judicial system is inadequate for the simple reason 
that courts deal only with legal matters, whereas many 
of the most serious disputes between nations are politi¬ 
cal in character. The proposal to remedy this defect 
by the codification of international law looks in the 
right direction but offers little hope for immediate re¬ 
lief. Even if existing international law should be codi¬ 
fied, it would cover only a small proportion of the sub¬ 
jects under dispute between nations. An international 
conference of jurists and statesmen could make a no¬ 
table contribution by creating new laws, subject to rati¬ 
fication by their respective governments. But it is 
wholly improbable that within the next decade or two 
a sufficiently comprehensive body of international law 
can be created so that nothing but a world court will 
be required to settle peaceably all disputes arising be¬ 
tween nations. Agencies of conciliation, arbitration 
and political cooperation are just as urgently needed 
as are judicial bodies and for a long time to come will 
be called upon to deal with the most menacing interna¬ 
tional controversies. Legislation and administration 
are just as essential-as adjudication. Political bodies 
are the source of most laws and are required for the 
administration of judicial decisions. 


Political bodies like the League of Nations and 
International Labor Office are indispensable to world 
peace. These agencies as constituted at present 
are admittedly inadequate and in some respects are 
dangerous. Drastic changes in their spirit and struc¬ 
ture are required but the fact remains that interna¬ 
tional political agencies are just as sorely needed as 
are international courts. The Supreme Court of the 
United States could not have functioned effectually 
without the legislative and executive branches of the 
government. Nations will not abandon the use of vio¬ 
lence until adequate machinery is available through 
which they can maintain security and justice. To this 
end, international legislation, administration and ad¬ 
judication are all essential. 

If it is true that an international court alone is a pre¬ 
requisite to outlawry, it is also true that not even a 
court is essential. The various powers could enter into 
an international agreement declaring war to be a crime 
without making any provision whatever for the settle¬ 
ment of disputes that may arise between them. They 
could do this, but they will not. They could outlaw 
war after having provided for juridical agencies alone, 
but it is highly improbable that they will do so. An 
international court is indispensable. And so are per¬ 
manent political agencies. If the former is essential to 
outlawry, so are the latter. 

2. The second inadequacy of the outlawry program 
is that the delegalizing of war, taking it out of the law, 
will not necessarily insure world peace. The former 
is only a step in the direction of the latter. Dr. Mor¬ 
rison would readily admit this. It seems to me, how¬ 
ever, that he greatly overestimates the significance of 
outlawry. Advocates of outlawry are fond of refer¬ 
ring to dueling and piracy as precedents. Mr. Levin¬ 
son, for example, says: “Finally, the simple discovery 
was made that the way to get rid of dueling was to con¬ 
demn it by law,—to call it by its right name, murder, 
and thus to outlaw' it. Thereupon, dueling as an in¬ 
stitution ceased and codes of dueling became museum 
exhibits,” Mr. Levinson seems to overlook the fact 
that in such countries as France, England, and Ger¬ 
many dueling continued for nearly three hundred years 
after it became illegal. In France dueling became a 
capital crime, punishable with death, as early as 1602. 
let within the following decade two thousand nobles 
were killed in affairs of honor. One authority tells us 
that “the private duel, though much practised during 
the mediaeval period of English history, was never 
legalized, and was denounced and prohibited by a 
royal edict of James I in 1613 and by a decree of the 
Star Chamber in 1614.” let dueling survived in Eng¬ 
land until the middle of the last century. Most Amer¬ 
icans are tempted to claim too much "for law and to 
lean too heavily upon it. My own opinion is that war 
can never be abolished until it is outlawed, but that its 
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outlawry will not necessarily abolish aggression and 
violence between nations. 

Most supporters of the outlawry movement are 
completely silent concerning ways and means of deal¬ 
ing with injustice and aggression after war has been 
declared illegal. Dr. Morrison relies exclusively upon 
two sanctions—the good faith of the respective nations 
and the power of public opinion—and no one else has 
stated the case for them with such persuasiveness and 
brilliance. But suppose they fail to secure justice and 
peace? then what? The chief advocates of outlawry 
give an astounding answer. The draft treaty formu¬ 
lated by Mr. Levinson says: “The question of genuine 
self-defense, with nations as with individuals, is not 
involved in or affected by this treaty.” While Dr. Mor¬ 
rison says: “Outlawry absolutely has no point of con¬ 
tact with the question of the right of self defense.” 
Moreover, many outlawry proponents refuse to discuss 
the difference between aggressive and defensive wars 
and regard all efforts to define aggression as a fruit¬ 
less, if not actually perilous, undertaking. “The con¬ 
cept of ‘aggressive’ war,” says Dr. Morrison in a re¬ 
cent editorial, “and the attempts to identify ‘aggressor’ 
which have been put forward by sincere peace advo¬ 
cates, have done more to render opaque the idea of 
outlawing war than any other single factor.” And 
elsewhere: “There is no way by which an impartial 
tribunal can justly determine where the guilt of aggres¬ 
sion lies.” 

The question of self-defense may be irrelevant to 
outlawry but it is at the very heart of the problem of 
abolishing international violence. Any proposal that 
ignores the question of self-defense and discourages 
any attempt to define aggression is utterly inadequate 
to insure the peace of the world. In the first place such 
a proposal will never be adopted by the nations, domi¬ 
nated as they are by the fear of attack; and second, 
even if adopted, it would be insufficient to guard 
against unprovoked aggression. 

The two sanctions upon which Dr. Morrison relies 
are certainly the most powerful available, but they 
need to be supplemented. Unfortunately, the rank and 
file of people are not in control of foreign offices. 
Moreover, public opinion in all countries is unin¬ 
formed, prejudiced and exceedingly fickle. Further¬ 
more, no adequate mechanism is available through 
which world opinion can be quickly crystallized and 
focussed. I am convinced that for a long time to come 
the good faith of any given people and the power 
of public opinion will need to be supplemented by ex¬ 
ternal pressure of a diplomatic or financial character 
(not by armed force or by an economic blockade). 
Does anyone believe, for example, that the aggressive 
designs of Mussolini could be checked merely by the 
good faith of the Italian people and the power of pub¬ 
lic opinion? Or that Syria can be protected from 


French imperialists by reliance on these alone? It 
seems to me that international pressure is indispensable 
to the preservation of peace and the maintenance of 
justice. For this purpose continuous international 
cooperation, functioning through permanent political 
agencies, is essential. While the League, for example, 
does not furnish any final guarantee against aggres¬ 
sion, if the member-nations should agree in advance to 
sever all diplomatic relations, to institute a financial 
embargo, and if necessary, a partial economic boycott 
against the aggressor, the knowledge of this fact would 
act as a powerful deterrent. 

If any cooperative action is to be taken against an 
aggressor, obviously it will be necessary to define ag¬ 
gression. While no perfect definition is available, ade¬ 
quate tests can be applied. Refusal to wait for an 
international inquiry, refusal to accept conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial decision or other peaceable meth¬ 
ods, crossing a demilitarized or neutral zone, opening 
fire or any overt attack—these are hints as to what 
must be included in a definition of aggression. Both 
definition of and predetermined means of resisting 
aggression are absolutely necessary if the nations are 
to consent to outlawry and to refrain from violence. 

The neutrality of the outlawry program concerning 
means of defense in case of actual attack seems dan¬ 
gerous to me, not only because it fails to afford ade¬ 
quate security but also because it leaves unchallenged 
the policy of armed defense. As long as nations rely 
upon military and naval units for protection, insecurity 
will be perpetuated. Dr. Morrison doubtless assumes 
that when war is outlawed, nations will disarm. This 
is probably a valid expectation but it is not likely to 
be realized within the near future. In the meantime 
it is necessary to continue the campaign of education 
not only against the institution of war but also against 
the entire policy of reliance upon violence for security 
and justice. “The outlawry of war movement is not a 
pacifist movement,” says Dr. Morrison. This is one 
of the chief reasons why its program is inadequate. 
Groups like the Friends have an indispensable part to 
play in abolishing war. Outlawry must be supple¬ 
mented and undergirded in the respective countries by 
a substantial body of public opinion which utterly re¬ 
pudiates the philosophy of violence in international 
relations. 

3. In the third place, the outlawry program is inade¬ 
quate because it makes no provision for the removal 
of the causes of war. Indeed, many of its advocates 
regard such a suggestion not only as irrelevant but mis¬ 
leading. Dr. Morrison is of the opinion that “the most 
important ‘cause’ of war is war itself.” The peace 
movement should “deal directly with war and with 
nothing else.” While Mr. Levinson says: “As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it is impracticable to get rid of the causes 
of war and no substantial progress has ever been made 
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in that regard. . . , Not a single, solitary cause of 
dueling has ever been removed to this day. More than 
that, not a solitary cause of dueling can ever be re¬ 
moved until human nature is utterly transformed from 
what we know if to be.” This is only partially true. 
The chief cause of. dueling was an artificial sense of 
honor. Duels continued as long as men thought there 
was no other way to defend their honor save by chal¬ 
lenge to mortal combat. For the peace movement to 
concentrate exclusively on outlawry and ignore the 
causes of hostility between nations would be fatal. As 
a matter of fact, nations simply will not abandon the 
war system until drastic changes are made in the pre¬ 
vailing conception of national interest, national sover¬ 
eignty, national honor, and national patriotism. As 
long as the rank and file of the people continue to be¬ 
lieve that the supreme obligation of a nation is to 
advance its own interests, that it has the sovereign 
right to choose its own policies without regard to the 
wishes or interests of other nations, that it must be 
ready to avenge insults to its flag by killing citizens of 
the offending country, and that it is the duty of the 
citizen to support his government, whether it is right 


or wrong—just so long will the people of the earth 
slay each other, outlawry or no outlawry. 

It is highly important that we distinguish between 
outlawry as an idea and as a movement. The idea 
of delegalizing war is the freshest and most vital one 
that has occurred to any advocate of peace during 
recent decades and must be incorporated in any pro¬ 
gram that is adequate to abolish war. The American 
outlawry movement, however, has relied too heavily 
on juridical measures and has frequently been hostile 
to the League of Nations and opposed to the partici¬ 
pation of the United States in the activities of perma¬ 
nent political bodies. 

My conclusion then is that Dr. Morrison has writ¬ 
ten a great book—a great book that may possibly 
prove to be a dangerous book: great, because of the 
brilliance of his exposition of a supremely important 
central idea; dangerous, if it should create indifference 
or hostility to the early participation of the United 
States in permanent international agencies of a politi¬ 
cal nature, and if it should cause the peace forces to 
conclude that the program of the outlawry movement 
is adequate to maintain the peace of the world. 


Dr. Morrison Replies 


T HE editor of The World Tomorrow has been 
more than generous not only in inviting me to 
comment on his review of my book but, by his 
insistence, overcoming my reluctance to do so. I feel 
that a book into which one has put much labor and 
one s best thought should be competent to stand on its 
own feet; and if not, that its author should willingly 
allow it to go down under the attacks of its critics. 
More, therefore, to satisfy Mr. Page’s desire to be 
fair than my own impulse to come to the defense of my 
thesis, I offer the following brief comments on the 
foregoing review. 

I 

There is not a sentence in the entire book which, 
taken in its context, justifies the charge that I ignore 
the necessity of other than juridical processes in meet¬ 
ing international problems. On the contrary, my hook 
repeatedly expresses my conviction that non-juridical 
processes such as conciliation, arbitration, conference, 
reduction of armaments, political cooperation, are not 
only necessary but that they cannot function effectively 
until the nations renounce the war system as an institu¬ 
tion for the settlement of their disputes. Given the 
outlawry of war, I cannot imagine a single non-jurid¬ 
ical agency which Mr. Page would approve which I 
would not approve. The thesis of my book is that 
such agencies promise no security against war while the 


nations cling to the war system. They cannot hope to 
abolish war with the right hand while they hold to it 
with the left. 

As to the League, Mr. Page’s words will wholly 
mislead those who read his review but do not read the 
book. I make a sharp distinction in the book which 
is not reflected at all in his review. The essence of 
the League, I insist repeatedly, lies in the obligations — 
what Mr. Wilson rightly called “the heart of the cove¬ 
nant. The obligations are the League. There is no 
important debate on any of the marginal features of 
the organization. Nowhere do I compare the out¬ 
lawry proposal with the conciliation function or the 
arbitration function or the conference function or any 
other function of the League, but only with the obliga¬ 
tions assumed by the signatories as the means achiev¬ 
ing peace. When I say “League” in such a context I 
mean these obligations, Articles X, XVI, and the rest. 
And in so doing I do not set up my own interpreta¬ 
tion of these obligations, but I adopt that of the emi¬ 
nent advocate of the League, a former Justice of our 
Supreme Court, Mr. John H. Clark. 

If my reviewer read the paragraph on page 248, I 
cannot understand how he could fabricate so gratui¬ 
tously the tissue of quotations which in his rendering 
imputes to me a view the exact opposite of that which 
my book maintains. Let me quote from that para¬ 
graph : 
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never property rights. No property has any right what¬ 
ever over a man’s right to life. 

And liberty—the big thing we boast about and threaten 
to die for—liberty is a mirage unless it is to a. man the 
guarantee inalienable of access to the means of life prop¬ 
erty. Hence the liberty of man, not the liberty of property* 

And if it will not expose me to liability of arrest to quote 
the Declaration of Independence, it is the first function o 
government to guarantee to every last and least citizen the 
right to life and liberty”— perfectly meaningless glittering 
generalities unless government guarantees the man such 
access. 

Thus property is made for man. Man is not in any sense 
made for property, or property uses. To make man the 
mere creature or victim of property values, property uses, 
or property profits—that is the supreme blasphemy. That 
is our vulgar infidelity. That is anti-Christ. 

Herein is the only ground of defence of private prop¬ 
erty. What the feathers are to the bird, or the hoof to the 
horse, some measure, more or less, of private property for 
use is to -every human being—his proprium. He cannot 
live like a beast of prey. He cannot forage. Society must 
guarantee him his proprietary rights. 


By the process of competition for property, and through 
privilege and monopoly under a system in which law and 
conscience glorify rather than restrain the instinct for gain 
and power, the vast “property” of modem society is now in 
the hands of an economic oligarchy. And hence, forth 
come the law and the sooth-sayers everywhere with large 
and hypnotic words about “property rights” in order to 
sanction all the unearned holdings—to sanction still further 
the reduction of the people to propertyless vagabonds, 
utterly dependent on the oligarchy for life and labor. 
Whereas the truth is that the whole property of civilization 

has not a right in the world. 

And the most absolutely fundamental first thing, that 
ought to be done at once in the world by church and school 
and state, is to readjust our econraic structure so that the 
last and least human being beneath the flag shall be guar¬ 
anteed “access to the means of life.” And thereby make 
secure by law and custom and conscience a man s right 
to property.” 

Have you ever seen a Ford? Be careful how you use 
the English language. It might reduce you and your 
children to slavery. 


Tlie Changing Attitude 

Toward the Control of Property 

KIRBY PAGE 


F OR more than two hundred and fifty years after the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers, free land or cheap land 
was available in the United States. Hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of acres were given away outright by the government or 
sold for a mere song. It is only within the last two decades 
that cheap productive land has been scarce. It is important 
to remember that when the Constitution of the United States 
was written there was an abundance of land for everybody. 
Down to the last quarter century there was relatively little 
overcrowding, except in a few great cities. 

During this period when our laws concerning property 
were being made, the dominant social philosophy was that 
of extreme individualism. The doctrine of hisses fairs—the 
good of all can best be served by each person seeking his own 
good—was almost universally accepted. Enlightened self- 
interest was depended upon to advance social welfare. The 
government that governed least governed best. Protection 
of property, not control of property, was the function of 
government. 

Conditions today are, of course, vastly different. Free 
land is no longer available. Cheap land is rapidly passing. 
Industry has passed from the stage of the handcraftsman in 
the home or small shop to the reign of machine production in 
great factories. An ever increasing amount of capital is 
necessary in agriculture and industry. The dominance of 
the theory of extreme individualism and the presence of vast 
undeveloped resources throughout the past century have 
made it possible for a small group of persons, by ability, good 


fortune or dishonest means, to come into possession of huge 
holdings of property. Today whole industries are dominated 
by small groups of property owners. Concentration of own¬ 
ership is especially conspicuous in mining, steel, oil, railways, 
timber, meat packing. 

During the period when land was plenteous and easily ob¬ 
tainable, there was little need for social control. Likewise, 
when industry was carried on in small units under the per¬ 
sonal direction of the owner, there was little danger to the 
General welfare from individual control. In fact, any con¬ 
siderable degree of social control of property under such cir¬ 
cumstances probably would have been detrimental to the com¬ 
mon good. 

The prevalence of cheap land and the dominance of handi¬ 
craft industry have passed and will probably never return 
in the United States. Today there is not enough land to 
go around. This means that the holding of large areas of 
land by small groups deprives other persons of any land at 
all. The control of land now means the control of human 
lives. The same is true in industry. The ownership of fac¬ 
tories and the means of production are concentrated in the 
hands of the few. The units of production are growing 
larger and larger and require an increasing amount of cap¬ 
ital. Fewer and fewer workers own the tools by means of 
which they earn their livelihood. They are dependent on 
others for'the opportunity to work. Consequently, the own¬ 
ership of factories and other means of production has come 
to mean power over the lives of persons. In the phraseology 
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•f Professor Hobhouse, “property for use” is rapidly being 
transformed into “property for power.” 

Public Control 

Changed conditions have brought about a new attitude to¬ 
ward the control of property. Today no individual has ab¬ 
solute control over his own land or factory. A network of 
rules and regulations for the protection of health and com¬ 
fort has grown up. In many communities there are detailed 
regulations as to the type and size of buildings that may be 
erected, in others, obnoxious establishments such as slaughter 
houses, glue factories, boiler works, etc., are prohibited; in 
others, all mercantile establishments are prohibited. Within 
a factory, the owner is under obligations to follow a multi¬ 
tude of regulations concerning lighting, heating, ventilation, 
sanitary provisions, safety devices and precautions against 
fire. Sixty pages of a recent book are devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of legal measures for the protection of workers which 
must be adhered to by owners of factories and workshops. 

The various State Industrial Commissions exercise a con¬ 
siderable degree of control over working conditions in vari¬ 
ous factories and plants. The minimum wage laws which are 
in force in twelve states are another form of social control of 
.property, as are also the restrictions as to child labor and 
might work for women. The so-called rent laws in New 
York State reveal a new attitude toward property. Under 
these laws the owner is restricted as to the amount of rent 
which he may charge. Certain obligations are placed upon 
owners with regard to heat and the upkeep of apartments. 
The right of owners to dispossess tenants is also restricted. 

Owners of certain kinds of property now possess only a 
limited degree of control. This is true of the property 
classified as public utilities, and includes steam and electric 
railways, water transportation lines, express service, tele¬ 
graph and telephone, light, heat, power and public water 
supply. Various types of public utility commissions fix the 
rates of payment for such services, determine the grade of 
service given, and provide for safety measures and working 
•onditions. 

In the case of the railways two public bodies exercise a 
considerable degree of control over the property. The Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission has power to fix rates and to 
compel the installation of safety appliances. The Railroad 
Labor Board does not possess the same degree of power over 
wages that the Interstate Commerce Commission has over 
rates but it does have considerable power in this field, even 
though it is compelled to rely upon public opinion for the en¬ 
forcement of its wages decisions. Thus it is that the owners 
of railway property do not have the power to determine pas¬ 
senger and freight rates, nor to set wages without regard to 
the wishes of the unions of railway employees and the Rail¬ 
road Labor Board. 

Public Ownership 

Another means of social control of property is public own¬ 
ership and operation. The extent of public ownership of 
property in the United States is not generally recognized. 
In his annual report for 1921, the Secretary of the Interior 
stated that 400 million acres of land remain in the Public 
Domain of the United States and that this contains poten¬ 
tial wealth estimated at 150 billion dollars. Details of this 
estimate included: 110 billion tons of coal, all grades; 1325 


million barrels of crude oil; 50 billion barrels of shale oil; 2• 
million tons of potash; 4 billion tons of phosphate rock; 15 
million water-horse-power; 75 million acres of grazing lands, 
100 million acres of semi-arid and desert lands, and 110 mil¬ 
lion acres of grazing lands in national forests; timberlands 
valued at 580 million dollars. 

The value of buildings and other property in the United 
States owned by national, state, county and municipal gov¬ 
ernments runs into hundreds of millions of dollars and in¬ 
cludes the following: Capitols, court houses, city halls, of¬ 
ficial mansions, fire stations, police stations, postoffices, cus¬ 
toms houses, armories, hospitals, asylums, homes for depend¬ 
ents, baths, schools, colleges, universities, libraries, art gal¬ 
leries, museums, parks, playgrounds, botanical gardens, ceme¬ 
teries, agricultural farms, live stock, machinery, grain ele¬ 
vators, cold storage, bridges, ferries, steamships, docks, mar¬ 
kets, gas works, electric plants, water works, bus lines, street 
railways, the Alaskan Railway. One of the largest publish¬ 
ing houses in the world is owned by the United States Gov¬ 
ernment. From it are issued two daily publications, five 
weeklies, and seven monthlies, as well as hundreds of vol¬ 
umes annually. There is an increasing conviction through¬ 
out the United States that sooner or later the protection of 
public interests will necessitate the public ownership of coal 
mines, railways, telegraph and telephone lines. 

Considered in the aggregate the amount of property which 
is publicly owned in the United States is enormous. And yet 
there is relatively less public ownership in the United States 
than in almost any large, civilized country. In addition to 
the types of public property listed above, the following vari¬ 
eties of property are owned by national, state, or municipal 
governments in various parts of the world: coal mines, natur¬ 
al gas, oil wells, quarries, hydro-electric energy, woolen mills, 
clothing factories, abattoirs, meat markets, fish markets, vine¬ 
yards, tobacco, bakeries, Four mills, dairies, banks, dwelling 
houses, brick works, steel works, cables, diamond mines, etc. 

Employees' Representation 

Not only is social control exercised through public owner¬ 
ship and legal restrictions as to the use of property, but the 
workers in a given factory or plant are demanding and re¬ 
ceiving an increasing voice in determining the conditions of 
their work. The old idea that an employer has the right to 
run his business the way he wants to, irrespective of the 
wishes of his employees, is rapidly passing. There are many 
forms of employees' representation and many degrees of 
power given to workers in the determination of policies that 
affect working conditions. 

It seems probable that within the next few years the work¬ 
ers will receive an increasing share in determining working 
conditions. The growth of huge corporations and the con¬ 
centration of ownership and control of property, have made 
inevitable the organization of the workers. It seems certain 
that this tendency will increase and that organized labor will 
be granted greater power and responsibility. The factory 
owner of tomorrow is likely to have less arbitrary control 
of property than is true today. 

The Cooperative Movement 

In addition to public ownership and control of property 
and the increasing power of workers within the factory or 
plant, there are several other types of social control of prop- 
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erty. One of the most important of these is the cooperative 
movement, sometimes known as consumers’ cooperation. 
The primary purpose of the cooperative movement is the 
elimination of middle men, getting products into the hands of 
the consumer direct from the producer. 

The most successful kind of consumers’ cooperation is 
that known as' the Rochdale plan, so-called because it was 
first adopted by a group of poor weavers in Rochdale, Eng¬ 
land. The initial capital for a cooperative store is secured 
by voluntary subscriptions for stock. Democratic control is 
insured by reason of the fact that each member is entitled 
to only one vote, regardless of the amount of stock held. 
The minimum rate of interest is paid on invested capital. 
Goods are sold for cash at the current market price. At the 
end of the year the surplus-savings, or profits, are used for 
the common social good of the members or distributed as 
savings-returns in.proportion to purchases. 

The movement has now spread to all civilized countries 
and includes retail and wholesale stores, manufacturing 
plants, agricultural production, and means of transportation. 
It is estimated that about 30 million families are now repre¬ 
sented in the international cooperative movement. In the 
British Isles especially the movement has assumed huge di¬ 
mensions. There are more than 1,400 societies, with more 
than four million members, and 187,000 employees, with an 
annual sale for factories, wholesale and retail stores of ap¬ 
proximately a billion and a half dollars, and an annual net 
surplus of 100 million dollars to be divided among the mem¬ 
bers. The Cooperative Wholesale Societies own 10,000 
acres of Canadian wheat land, 17,000 acres of tea planta¬ 
tions in Ceylon and India, and 12,400 acres in England, in 
addition to many maufacturing concerns. 

The movement in the United States has developed slowly. 
Within the past three years, however, there has been a 
marked increase in the number of cooperative stores. The 
Rochdale cooperative movement in the United States has 
been severely handicapped by reason of the existence of sev¬ 
eral movements which advertised themselves as cooperative 
movements, when in reality they were conducted primarily 
for the profit of the promoters. A number of these “fake” 
cooperative schemes have failed and this has tended to dis¬ 
credit the whole idea of consumers’ cooperation. Long ex¬ 
perience in many countries, however, has demonstrated that 
the cooperative movement can be carried on successfully if 
the Rochdale principles are followed. 

In the United States there has been a considerable volume 
of cooperative marketing among farmers, fruit growers and 
dairymen. There are some 15,000 such organizations, with 
an annual volume of business amounting to one and a half 
billion dollars. 

A beginning has been made in cooperative banking in the 
United States. The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
•has established a cooperative bank in Cleveland, capitalized 
at $1,000,000. Its first year of business has been most suc¬ 
cessful. It is the hope of the founders of this bank that 
other cooperative banks may be started in the United States 
and that they will become associated with the 38,000 cooper¬ 
ative banks which are now in existence throughout the world. 

An interesting experiment in the social control of property 
is being made by the National Building Guild in England. 


The fundamental purpose of the Building Guild is to erect 
houses without the necessity of providing private profit for 
the contractor. It is based upon the trade union movement. 
The minimum rate of interest is paid for needed capital. 
The managers, foremen and workers are paid regular sal¬ 
aries or wages. 

The Building Guild; Its Characteristics 

There are three distinctive characteristics of the Building 
Guild. First, the building of houses is regarded as a form 
of public service and the workers are appealed to on this 
basis. The wages of the workers do not depend on the qual¬ 
ity or the amount of work done. For the motive of self¬ 
gain is substituted the motive of public service. 

Second, the Building Guild is democratically controlled. 
On each job the workers are organized and, as a rule, choose 
their own foremen. The local Guild Committee is made up 
of representatives of the various trade unions represented in 
the building of houses. Provision is also made for repre¬ 
sentation of technical and administrative groups. This 
makes possible the cooperation of all types of workers by 
hand and brain required in building houses. The regional 
and national organization is based upon the local organiza¬ 
tion. In all of its activities the Building Guild is strictly self- 
governing. 

Third, a greater degree of security is afforded to workers 
on a Guild job. The worker’s pay goes on during periods 
of bad weather, holidays, sickness and accidents. In other 
words, the policy which has long been followed of paying 
regular salaries to brain workers is being applied to workers 
by hand. ' 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed since the beginning of 
this experiment to determine the extent of its success or 
failure. Mr. Ernest Seiley was requested by the periodical 
“Garden Cities and Town-Planning*’ to make an investiga¬ 
tion of Guild jobs. His report was published in the June, 
1921, issue, and was based upon a study of five Guild jobs 
in London and Manchester, the contracts of which called for 
986 houses. Mr. Seiley summarized his report in these 
words: 

“(1) The Guilds have proved that they are organized on 
business-like lines and are able to carry out building opera¬ 
tions in a workmanlike manner. (2) The quality of the work 
produced is distinctly above the average, (3) The weight of 
evidence goes to show that the output per man on Guild con¬ 
tracts is as good as that obtained by the best private contrac¬ 
tors, and certainly higher than most (4) It is not yet pos¬ 
sible to make any definite statement as to comparative build¬ 
ing costs, but, from the evidence obtained, there is ground 
for believing that the cost of building on Guild contracts is 
likely to be lower than the average costs in the districts where 
the Guilds are operating.” 

The present writer had the privilege last summer of visit¬ 
ing the largest of the Guild jobs at Walthamstow, near Lon¬ 
don, where the contract calls for the erection of four hundred 
houses. The Supervising Engineer of the Walthamstow 
District. Council, for whom the houses are being erected, 
Strongly expressed the opinion that the men work more wil¬ 
lingly and heartily, the quality of work is higher, and build¬ 
ing costs are lower than on private contracts. 

The guiding spirit behind this “self-governing democracy 
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of organized public service,” is Malcolm Sparkes, an ex¬ 
perienced building contractor and Christian idealist. The 
success of the Building Guild* will be watched with intense 
interest by those people everywhere who believe in produc¬ 
tion for social use rather than for private gain. 

The Outlook 

Some persons view with alarm the steady increase in social 
control of property; others find great satisfaction in this 
growth. But whether we look with favor or disfavor upon 
this tendency, there can be little question that during the 
coming decades we shall witness an increasing degree of 
social control of property. This seems to be inevitable. The 
growth in population and consequent shortage of land, the 
increasing size of manufacturing plants and consquent de¬ 


crease in the number of persons who own their own tools, 
combine to give property owners power over human lives. 
This growth of “property for power” is accompanied by the 
spread of education and democratic ideas, with the conse¬ 
quent revolt of the workers against an inferior status and 
the demand for equality of opportunity and an equitable 
distribution of the advantages and privileges of life. The 
simultaneous advance of the concentration of wealth and 
the spread of education and democratic ideas can have only 
one result—an increasing degree of social control of prop¬ 
erty. The only possible way to avoid this result is to end 
popular education and discredit democracy. Otherwise, we 
can count on a steady advance of the idea: Property was 
made for man, not man for property. 


Revolutionary Movements 

What They Have In Common 
A. J MUSTE 


T HE present number of the World Tomorrow is 
devoted to the discussion of Property Power and 
its effect on human life. This article is to discuss 
the revolutionary movements that are seeking to supplant 
Property Power as it exists today. 

What do men mean by the word “revolutionary”? Any 
definition that may be given will be approximate and sug¬ 
gestive rather than comprehensive and final, as must be 
the case with the definition of all important words. No 
two people will associate the same thought-content with 
any given word. We know how often one who deems him¬ 
self a flaming revolutionist may be denounced as a “reform¬ 
ist” by another. However, we attempt a definition. 

The revolutionary is one who recognizes that the concen¬ 
tration of Property Power, of the ownership of the main 
sources and tools of production, in private hands—and in 
the last analysis very few bands—is the fundamental eco¬ 
nomic fact in our life today; who desires to change radi¬ 
cally this economic system together with the legal, political, 
social and religious institutions and ways of life bound up 
with it; and who believes that now is the time to work 
earnestly for such a change. 

When one comes to name the movements to which this 
definition may apply, and about which also the man in the 
street feels that there is something radical though he may 
be unable to define why, there seems to be a bewildering 
array of them. There are of course the Bolsheviki in 
Russia and Communist parties in other countries. There 
are labor parties such as the British Labor Party not hav¬ 
ing so definite and dogmatic a philosophy as the Socialists, 
but proposing quite as fundamental political and economic 
changes in their programs. There are mild and scholarly 
(usually) single-taxers. And a growing number of peasant 
and farmer organizations in various countries standing for 
drastic measures. 

No country in which any machine industry exists is to- 

* Detailed inform at ion concerning the Building Guild may be secured 
from Malcolm Sparked, Esq., 52 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


day without some unions of workers which openly state 
that they seek not a more comfortable place for the worker 
in the present order but a new order. And it has been 
cogently argued that even the conservative unions, vehe¬ 
mently as they may deny it, are essentially revolutionary; 
they exist to “improve the conditions of the worker,” but 
at what point short of freedom is the worker with such an 
instillment as unionism at his command likely to stop? 

The program of the cooperative societies is such that if 
carried through as cooperators desire, changes that can only 
be described as revolutionary would be brought about. 
There are numerous intellectuals, in many instances per¬ 
haps not attached to any political party or labor union, 
whose thinking and experimenting along many lines, in¬ 
cluding that of sex-relations, are part of the revolutionary 
movement. A numerous and influential group is going to 
the root of things in the field of education. Still others 
have a primarily religious approach and seek fundamental 
changes—in many cases such as Tolstoi and Gandhi by 
strictly non-violent methods—because they believe that the 
present order is not such as the Eternal Spirit can regard 
with approval. 

Now in practice the various movements that we have 
mentioned often do not cooperate with each other, not sel¬ 
dom regard each other with suspicion, sometimes fight each 
other bitterly. Their methods at least seem to be as far 
apart as the poles. Is there, as a matter of fact, anything 
of importance that these movements have in common ex¬ 
cept dissatisfaction with what is and perhaps some phrases 
about what ought to be which may be hinting at the same 
thing? What has the Bolshevik who frankly declares that 
we must not be afraid to be barbarous in combating bar¬ 
barism, who employs the Revolutionary Tribunal, in com¬ 
mon with Gandhi, who would have men rely solely on love, 
“soul-force,” and who fasts when his followers under 
provocation commit an act of violence? What is there in 
common between a member of the I. W. W. and a typical 
single-taxer? Or between a sex-radical and the Christian 
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How Can We Stop the Next War Now? 

Now That the Washington Conference is Over—What Next? 

Kirby Page 

Author of “The Sword and the Cross,” discusses one of the liv est themes of the hour , the Washington Conference , its successes 
and failures—the deadly enemies to be faced . Fear and Pride . Shall the Sword or the Cross win? 


T HIS conference has wrought a truly great achievement. The 
faith plighted here to-day, kept in national honor, will mark 
the beginning of a new and better epoch in human progress.” 
This is the opinion of President Harding concerning the results 
of the Washington Conference. Mr, Hughes had previously 
said: “This treaty ends, absolutely ends, the race in competition 
in naval armament. We are taking perhaps the greatest for¬ 
ward step to establish the reign of peace.” A little while before 
Mr. Lloyd-George had said: “The Washington Conference is 
establishing peace in the great West ” Another observer in re¬ 
ferring to the conference said: “It is the greatest event since the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

What is the basis of such optimistic statements as these? What 
are the actual accomplish¬ 
ments of the conference? 

To what extent has it been 
a success? ,What are the 
causes of its failures? What 
is the next step in abolishing 


war ■ 

There can be no question 
but that important results 
have come from the confer¬ 
ence. The agreement to end 
the suicidal race in arma¬ 
ments and to scrap many 
existing warships is of extra¬ 
ordinary importance. The 
restriction against the use of 
poison gas is certainly a step 
in the right direction. The 
agreement reached with ref¬ 
erence to the use of sub¬ 
marines will, if adhered to, 
make impossible a repetition 
. of such atrocities against 
passengers on the high seas 
as were common during the 
great war. 

Many of the wrongs 
against China are being rem¬ 
edied and the nations are 
adopting a new attitude 
toward her. A number of 
points of friction between 
the United States and Japan 
have been removed. Friend¬ 
ship between the English- 
speaking peoples has been 
deepened. The preservation 
of the peace 'is now an 
avowed object of the nations. 
Definite agreements are re¬ 
placing the old idea of al¬ 
liances. Precedents have 
been established which will 
be of incalculable value in 
future conferences. A long 
step has been taken toward a 
real federation of the nations. 


of the French and Japanese Governments on several vital points 
have produced profound disappointment. The breach between 
France and England has widened. Siberia and Manchuria re¬ 
main as sure causes of trouble in the future. There are still 
festering sores in Shantung. Only partial restitution has been 
made for past crimes against China. The attitude of Japan 
toward China still constitutes a grave menace. The naval agree¬ 
ment leaves each of the powers with a large and effective navy. 
The submarine has not been outlawed, but merely restricted^ in 
its operations. Even a beginning has not been made in dealing 
with the all-important question of the limitation of land forces. 
The crowning failure of the conference is that not a word has 
been said in advocacy of the immediate abolition of war itself. 

A prominent editorial 
writer has expressed the 
opinion that the conference 
“has accomplished perhaps 
thirty per cent of its pro¬ 
gram.” Even the warmest 
friends of the conference ad¬ 
mit that there have been 
large areas of failure. 

Now that the conference 
has ended the general ten¬ 
dency will undoubtedly be to 
cease thinking and talking 
about the subjects with 
which it dealt. This will not 
be the part of wisdom. We 
should begin immediately to 
examine the causes of the 
failures of the conference and 
to take steps to avoid such 
failures in the future. 


GOOD OMENS CONCERNING CENTENARY 
COLLECTIONS 

R. J. Wade, Corresponding Secretary, Committee on 
Conservation and Advance 

On my return from annual conference visitation in 
the South, the latter part of January, I found that the 
Christmas Offering for the Needy Children of the World 
had reached $100,000. Since then this amount has been 
increased. And not all our churches and Sunday Schools 
have been heard from. 

In the South a most hopeful spirit concerning the 
Centenary prevails. Increase in collections were re¬ 
ported in every conference with the exception ot the 
Florida Conference. St. John's Conference reported 
Centenary collections $2,600 larger than last year, upper 
Mississippi Conference and Mississippi Conference made 
slight increases. And the increase of the Louisiana Con¬ 
ference was $11,000. an increase of seventy-seven per 

One year ago the Rev, AY. Scott Chinn was appointed 
district superintendent of the Baton Rouge District ol 
the Louisiana Conference. He adopted as a slogan for 
the district, "The Centenary apportionments for the year 
in full and the collection of all arrearages of the past 
two years.” This appeared to be a superhuman task, but 
it was accomplished. This district gave $1,248 for the 
conference year closing January, 1920. This year it gave 
$4,380. an increase of 250 per cent. 

It is doubtful whether this report has been duplicated 
anywhere in the church. Can it not be duplicated in 
many other sections with real Centenary goodwill, grit 
and gumption? , f „ 

This conference purposes to raise another full years 
quota bv Easter and the example is being followed out 
by all the other Negro conferences of the South. 

The January annual conferences have set a good pace 
for the other annual conferences, both spring and fall. 
If this record of advance is maintained by all our anmtal 
conferences, it will be a year of great rejoicing. 

Have wc not come to the turn in the road from the 
Centenary standpoint as well as in financial readjustment f 

The sacrificial giving of our brethren in the South out 
of their poverty is almost without parallel, except on 
the foreign field. It ought to occasion the churches of 
the North in more comfortable circumstances to register 
nothing less than constant, consistent increases of con¬ 
tributions over the preceding year. 


The conference has been of enormous educational value. It 
has helped to reveal the different peoples to each other. It has 
shown the interdependence of nations and has emphasized the 
importance of increasing the number of persons in all countries 
who possess the “international mind” 


Failure and Success 

The conference also has conspicuous failures. 


The attitudes 


Deadliness of Fear and Pride 

An analysis of the failures 
of the Washington Confer¬ 
ence reveals the fact that 
fear was a predominant ob¬ 
stacle in the pathway to 
complete success. The na¬ 
tions arc desperately afraid 
of each other. Another ob¬ 
stacle was the extreme 
complexity of the problems 
confronted and the great dif¬ 
ficulty, even with the best of 
intentions, in reaching satis¬ 
factory conclusions. False 
pride and national selfish¬ 
ness were important factors. 
Then, too, the past sins of 
nations had to be reckoned 
with. Not least of the dif¬ 
ficulties was to break with 
the traditional manner of 
conducting international con¬ 
ferences. The extreme fear of 
France, due to repeated in¬ 
vasions, and Japan's need of new territory for* expansion were 
especially serious obstacles. 

The chief cause of the failures of the conference, however, 
was the general attitude of the peoples of the earth. The dele¬ 
gates were prevented by public opinion in the various countries 
from seeking the immediate outlawing of war itself. The 
nations are not yet ready to place the ban on war. This is true 
in spite of our extended experience with the horrible realities of 
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war and the knowledge that further war on a wide scale is sure 
to destroy modern civilization, just as previous civilizations have 
been destroyed. 

How can we explain this reluctance of nations to abandon 
war as a means of defense? The answer to this question is not 
easy. Fear is undoubtedly the predominant element. For cen¬ 
turies succeeding generations have been taught from infancy 
to fear other nations. Undue emphasis is placed upon the faults 
and excesses of other people. We a.re told that the wicked dc~ 
signs of other nations can be resisted only by force of arms, that 
reason and kindness are futile when dealing with a nation bent 
upon conquest, that the only language such people can under¬ 
stand is that of brute force* Hence our own nation is compelled 
to resort to arms in order that virtue and righteousness may not 
perish from the earth. Under such circumstances we arc assured 
that war is the lesser of two evils, that the cud, the preservation 
of liberty and democracy—justifies the means—bayonets, shrap¬ 
nel, poison gas, and the hunger blockade. 

Then, too, there is something about war which calls forth a 
very high degree of heroism and sacrificial devotion. In our 
admiration o£ acts of superlative bravery and utter self-sacrifice, 
it is easy to forget just what such acts mean to the cuem>. W c 
are thrilled by the account of an American acc who single-handed 
brings down four German planes in one afternoon. We somehow 
fail to appreciate how great is the tragedy for die aged mother 
in Berlin, die sorrowing wife in Munich, and the bereavec 
orphans in Stuttgart. 

Because often we have good cause to be afraid of the ex¬ 
cesses of other nations, because we have placed our faith in 
armies and navies ’as the only adequate weapons of defense, 
because in limes of extreme crisis wc always feel that war is 
the lesser of two evils, because of the display of extraordinary 
braverv and sacrificial spirit shown by our men—for these and 
other reasons the,peoples of the earth arc not yet ready to place 

the ban on all war. T 

But we arc uneasy. Our Christian conscience ts troubled. In 
spite of all our elaborate arguments in defense of war, we have 
not fit 11 v convinced ourselves as to its effectiveness. Deep down 
in our hearts wc know that Jesus would not have us sanction 
war Somehow we cannot conceivably imagine him using a 
bavonct or a machine gun, or participating m a poison gas raid 
or a hunger blockade. If only we would admit lb wc are fully 
convinced that war is an absolute violation of Ins way of Me- 
If it were not for our fears, there Is no question but that 'y 
would denounce war as sin and would have no further part in it. 


Shall the Church Bless War? 

We cannot but wonder if the churches have not made a tragic 
mistake in blessing war all these centuries. We cannot forget 
the long ages when the churches also sanctioned the torture of 
heretics, the burning of witches, the fighting of duels, the holding 
of slaves and other giant evils which are now universally con¬ 
demned. We keep wondering if the time will ever come when 
war. also will be placed under the ban by all Christian people. 
Somehow we feel that it will. When our faith is strongest, we 
believe that that day is not far off. We long for its approach. 

How much longer must we wait? How many more millions 
of our choicest young men must be butchered? How often 
must our Lord be crucified anew? When will the churches 
abandon the weapons of Satan? How long, O Lord, how long? 

Is not to-day the appointed day? Can there ever be a more 
opportune moment for the churches of America to withdraw 
their blessing from war? If we wait until another war is immi¬ 
nent, will we not be swept by passion, prejudice, and propa¬ 
ganda? While the terrible realities of war are still fresh in our 
memories, while our minds are unclouded by anger, while our 
wills are unshaken by fear, shall we not say, once and forever, 
that we will have no further part in war, that we will cease to 
depend upon it for protection, that we will put our trust in 
reason, friendship, and good-will, and that we will resolutely 
follow the way of the Cross? 

Only God can tell how glorious would be the victory for the 
Kingdom if all followers of Jesus would go on record as re¬ 
fusing absolutely to sanction or to participate in any war. and 
would seek to overcome evil with good in the same courageous 
and sacrificial spirit heretofore manifested on the fields of battle. 

The Sword or the Cross 

We have our choice of two weapons, the sword or the cross. 
The sword means the attempt to defend the innocent by taking 
the life of the guilty. The cross means the willingness of the 
innocent to die for the guilty. For long ages humanity has 
chosen the sword, with the result that to-day it is In danger of 
perishing from the sword. Can there longer be any doubt as to 
the effective weapon of the Christian militant? 

Down through the ages rings the challenge o£ the Master. 
"If any man would come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me/' Is it too much to believe 
that still he is calling: “If any nation would come after me, let 
it deny itself, and take up its cross, and follow me? 


Fruitful Year in Methodist Colleges 


, .. rj j . Educati(> n holds its fifty-third annual meeting, Mr. Dwight R. Furness lets us in upon the situation in our 

As the Bowl mstltutions . Finances are improving but oppor tunities and duties increase proportionately. 


T THINK our educational colleges-are better than they ever 
1 were before,” said Dr. A. W. Harris, correspond^ secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at the annual meeting of the board, in New \ 01 k, 
Tanuarv 17-19 “And their financial administration* as far 
I™ on JM*. i. MW than i. ... ™ M Mm 
The budgets which the General Conference ordered them to 
prepare have in many cases been of great advantage.’ The 
value of the budget reports from the schools to the board was 
also pointed out by Assistant Secretary John L. Seaton, who 
said that for the first time in the history of Methodist education 
fairly complete and dependable information is on file in one 

central office. . . . , 

Gratifying progress in religious activities among Methodist 
students, professors and churches at other than Methodist 
institutions, was reported by Assistant Secretary Warren^ F. 
Sheldon. Fully seventy churches reaching seventy-five institu¬ 
tions, a gain of ten during the year, have relations with this 
phase of the work of the board. Financial campaigns for nine 
educational institutions undertaken by the board’s Depart¬ 
ment of Finance during the past year, resulted in net pledges 
of $6,644,000, according to Counsellor in Finance J. W. Handler. 
The fact that the askings of these institutions were in most 
cases over-subscribed shows the temper of the country to 
education when the appeal is properly presented. Assistant 
Secretary J. C. Nate reported upon evangelism in the colleges 
and the finding of the Council of Church Boards of Benevolence 


that this is inseparably bop ml up with the problem of recruiting 
for Christian service in the college field. Dr. Allan Mackosde 
reported a rapid gain in the enrollment in conference courses 
of study and summer schools for that purpose. 

Cooperation with a number of schools to aid them in solving 
some of their own peculiar problems was approved by the 
board. A representative will cooperate with the commission 
appointed by the conferences an the Portland and Helena Areas 
relative to Kimball School of Theology to study the whole 
educational situation in the Northwest and will also meet with 
the authorities of Simpson College in other matters. Cooperation 
with the North Dakota Conference on educational work within 
the state will be continued by the board. 

Discussing school problems in various sections of the country, 
Dr. Seaton said: “Our Northern schools, due to more established 
methods of procedure and larger resources, need less help than 
do our Southern schools. The form of service most pleasant 
to them is our agency in presenting their appeals to the 

General Education Board.The eleven schools sponsored by 

the Board of Education in the South, with about 4,000 students 
enrolled, have a current expense of about $40,000—an amount 
less than the annual budget of a small church academy in the 
North—and they have a building appropriation of about $60,000. 
At least half a million dollars annually is needed to discharge 
our plain duty.” 

The followin appropriations to Southern schools were 
authorized: 
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"Fellowship and Inspiration" 
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Toledo Pastors to Discuss 
Questionnaire on War Views 

31 Local Ministers Oppose Military Training in 
Schools, 19 Vote Against. Armed Strife 
in Replying to National Quiz. 


Publication is made today of re¬ 
plies to a questionnaire on war and 
economic justice from 20,870 min¬ 
isters and rabbis. The question¬ 
naire was issued by Kirby Page, of 
The World Today, a religious jour¬ 
nal published in New York. 

Toledo ministers will discuss the 
results of the survey at a meeting 
of the Toledo Ministers association 
Monday at 10:30 A. M. in the Y. M. 
C. A. The Rev. B. F. Lamb, 
Columbus, secretary of the Ohio 
Council of Churches, will be the 
principal speaker at this meeting 
and his topic will* be "Protestant 
Unity.” 

Thirty-one of 34 Toledo clergy¬ 
men are opposed to military train¬ 
ing in public high schools and 
civilian colleges, and 19 of the 34 
are personally prepared to state it 
is their present purpose not to 
sanction any future war nor par¬ 
ticipate as armed combatants. 

12,904 Against War 

Results show 12,904 American 
clergymen, or 62 per cent of those 
replying, have declared their de¬ 
termination not to sanction or 
participate in any future war and 
17,023, or 82 per cent, are opposed 
to military training in schools. 

Among those replying from To¬ 
ledo who are willing to sanction 
war or participate, according to 
the announcement of the results of 
the questionnaire, is Dr. Thomas 
W. Fessenden, pastor of St Paul’s 
M. E. church and president of the 
Toledo Council of Churches. 

It is the conviction of some 14,- 
000 ministers, according to an an¬ 
alysis of the survey, that the 
churches should now go on record 
as refusing to sanction or support 
war. Approximately 16,000 favor 
substantial reductions in arma¬ 
ments even if the United States is 
compelled to take the initiative and 
make a proportionately greater re¬ 
duction than other nations are yet 
willing to do. 

Favors Arms Cut 

Among those favoring substantial 
reductions in armaments under 
these conditions is Dr. Louis H. 
Schuh, associate pastor of St. 
Paul’s Lutheran church. Opposed 
to the same proposal is the Rev. 
C. A. Wiederanders, pastor of St. 
John's Lutheran church, who com¬ 
ments "Prepardness is the best 
safeguard of peace.” 

Less than 2,600 of those respond¬ 
ing favor military training’ in pub¬ 


lic high schools and civilian col¬ 
leges or universities, and fewer 
than 8,600 declare they could con¬ 
scientiously serve as an of icial 
army chapain on active duty in 
wartime. 

Among clergymen refusing to 
sanction or participate in war is 
the Rev.’ Karl W. Scheuffler, of El¬ 
more, pastor of the Elmore M. E,, 
church, who explains that he 
speaks as chaplain of Post 279, 
department of Ohio, American 
Legion. 

League Discussed 

About 7,500 of the 20,870 clergy¬ 
men who answered the question¬ 
naire regard the distinction be¬ 
tween defensive and aggressive war 
as sufficiently valid to justify sanc¬ 
tioning or participating in a future 
war of defense. A few more than 
10,000 favor the immediate entrance 
of the United States into the 
League of Nations, while 15,600 be¬ 
lieve the policy of armed interven-. 
tion in other lands by the United 
States government to protect the 
lives and property of American cit¬ 
izens should be abandoned and pro¬ 
tective efforts confined to pacific 
means. 

Among those opposed to armed 
intervention is the Rev. A. L. Bur- 
man, pastor of St. Mark's Lutheran 
church. 

In response to the question, "Do 
you favor substantial reductions in 
armaments even if the United 
States is compelled to take the in¬ 
itiative and make a proportionately 
greater reduction than other na¬ 
tions are yet willing to do?” 77 
per cent replied yes, and only 16 
per cent said no. 

100,000 Issued 

The query, "Do you believe that 
the policy of armed intervention in 
other lands by our government to 
protect the lives and property of 
American citizens should be aban¬ 
doned and protective efforts con¬ 
fined to pacific means?” brought 
75 per cent affirmative votes, and 
only 13 per cent in the negative. 

The questionnaire was issued to 
100,000 ministers and rabbis with 
the indorsement of the following 
group of noted churchmen: S. 
Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Edward L. Israel, M. 
Ashby Jones, William P. King, F. 
H. Knubel, Francis J. McConnell, 
John McDowell, D. P. McGeachy, | 
Kirby Page, Daniel A. Poling and I 
William Scarlett. 
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Most Toledo Clergymen 
Favor Socialis t System 

Argument. Reach Letter . Writing Stage- 
Definition of Word* g ’ 
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CLERICS REFUSE 
TO SANCTION OR 
ENGAGE IN WAR 


12,904 Out of 20,870 Jews 
and Protestants De¬ 
clare Stand 


Publication Wednesday of the 

answers to a questionnaire sent 
by Kirby Page, New York, noted' 
Christian Socialist, to 20,870 Protes- 
tant and Jewish clergymen indicated 
that 12,904 of the clergymen per* 
tonally prepared to state it their 
present intention not to sanction 
any future war or participate in any 
war as an armed combatant. 

The answers, which included those 
of several clergymen in Toledo and 
northwestern Ohio, also showed that 
13.907 believed churches should go 
on record now as refusing to sanc¬ 
tion or support an future war. 

There was opposition in both 
Instances. There were 4638 answers 
listed as opnosing the proposition 
that the churches should go on 
record as refusing sanction and 
support for war while &20S clergy¬ 
men would not state that they 
would not sanction any future war 
or participate in it as an armed 
combatant In both cases, about 
2000 answers were listed as in 
doubt 

Subject of Meeting Here. 

The results of these questions 
and others on war and peace and 
of a series of questions on economic 
questions, answers to which are to 
be made public by Mr. Page Thurs¬ 
day, probably will be one of the 
principal topics of discusison at a 
meeting of the Toledo Ministers* 
association Monday morning. 

The question of Protestant unity 
probably also will come before the 
meeting. Rev, B. F. Lamb, Co¬ 
lumbus. secretary of the Ohio Coun¬ 
cil of Churches of Christ, will be 
the principal speaker. 

More than 10 t 100 of the pastors 
queried by Mr. Page favored im¬ 
mediate entrance of the United 
States into the league of natiqns, 
while 6987 opposed it and 4138 
were listed as in doubt. 

Oppose R. O., T. C. Plan. 

More than 17,000 opposed mili¬ 
tary training In public high schools, 
civilian universities or colleges, while 
2579 favored it and 973 were in 
doubt. 

Substantial reductions In arma¬ 
ments, even if the United States has 
to lead the way and to make a 
proportionately greater cut than 
other nations, are favored by 15,985. 
while 3260 oppose such cuts and 
1294 are In doubt. 

A question, “Do you believe that 
the policy of armed intervention 
in other* lands by our government 
to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens should be 
abandoned and protective efforts 
confined to pacific means?* 1 brought 
15,598 affirmative answers, 2728 
negative answers. Listed as in 
doubt are 2152. 

Chaplain , Question Is Split. 

The clergymSn split almost equally 
on the question of whether they 
could conscientiously serve as of¬ 
ficial army chaplains in war time, 
8534 voting affirmatively with 8014 
answering negatively. Stone 3700 
were listed as in doubt. 

There was another close spilt on 
the question of whether the dis¬ 
tinction between ''defensive'* and 
"aggressive” war was sufficiently 
valid to justify clergymen in sanc¬ 
tioning or participating m a future 
"war of defense” with 8313 voting: 
“No! 1 * and 7517 voting “Yes." Ap¬ 
proximately 3580 were in the “In 
Doubt" column. 

Dr. Stockdale Quoted. 

Dr. T. W. Fessenden, pastor of 
St. Paul's Methodist Episcopal 
church and president of the To¬ 
ledo Council of Churches of Christ, 
voted that he was not prepared 
personally to state it his present 
determination not to sanction any 
future war or to participate in that 
war as an qrmed combatant. Also 
in this group was Dr. Allen A, 
Stockdale, former pastor of the 
First Congregational church here 
and now of Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Lewi? H. Schuh, a pastor of 
St. Paul's Lutheran church, was 
listed' among those favoring sub¬ 
stantial reductions In armaments 
even if the United States is com¬ 
pelled to take the initiative and to 
make a proportionately greater re¬ 
duction than other nations. 

Preparedness Is Safeguard. 

Rev. Carl A. Wiederanders, pas¬ 
tor of 6t. John’s Evangelical Lii* 
theran church, commented as fol¬ 
lows on the disarmament question: 

"Preparedness Is the best safe¬ 
guard of peace. To disarm radi¬ 
cally jn the face of huge military 






















Chaplain Question Is Split, 

The clergymen split almost equally 
on the question of whether they 
could conscientiously serve as of¬ 
ficial army chaplains in war time, 
8534 voting affirmatively with S014 
answering negatively. SOme 3100 
were listed as in doubt. 

There was another close split on 
the question of whether the dis¬ 
tinction between “defensive” and 
*' aggressive” war was sufficiently 
valid to justify clergymen in sanc¬ 
tioning or participating in a future 
“war of defense” with 8813 voting 
“Nor and 1511 voting “Yes.” Ap¬ 
proximately 35 BO were in the “In 
Doubt” column. 

Dr* Stockdale Quoted. 

Dr. T. W. Fessenden, pastor of 
St, Paul's Methodist Episcopal 
church and president of the To¬ 
ledo Council of Churches of Christ, 
voted that he was not prepared 
personally to state it his present 
determination not to sanction any 
future war or to participate in that 
war as an armed combatant. Also 
in this group was Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdate* former pastor of the 
First Congregational church here 
and now of Washington, D, C. 

Dr, Lewis H. Schuh, a pastor of 
St. Paul's Lutheran church, was 
listed among those favoring sub¬ 
stantial reductions in armaments 
even if the United States is com¬ 
pelled to take the initiative and to 
make a proportionately greater re¬ 
duction than other nations. 

Preparedness la Safeguard. 

Rev. Carl A, Wiederanders, pas¬ 
tor of St. John's Evangelical Lu¬ 
theran church, commented as fol¬ 
lows on the disarmament question: 

“Preparedness is the best safe¬ 
guard of peace. To disarm radi¬ 
cally in tire face of huge military 
programs, shady politics and obvious 
sincerity of some nations would 
look like a fool's policy. Might as 
well begin at home by tearing down 
prisons, dismissing the police and 
saying to the gangster, 'Now. be a 
good boy!'” 

Rev. Ray McClure, Methodist, of 
Napoleon, said in favoring the 
church's immediate going on record 
as refusing to sanction or support 
any future war: 

“I believe that* if all churches 
would unite with the Quakers in | 
this stand, war would be impossible." 

In Elmore, Rev. Karl W. Scheuf- 
fter, also Methodist, answered the 
question as to whether he was per¬ 
sonally prepared to state that it 
was his present purpose not to 
sanction any future war or to par¬ 
ticipate m an armed combatant by 
saying: 

“Yes. I speak as the chaplain 
of Post 319, Department of Ohio, 
American Legion." 

The reason for the close split on 
whether or not service as a chap¬ 
lain is justifiable after the decided 
anti-war votes was found in the 
statement of a Goshen, Ind„ 
Methodist, the Rev. Edward G. 
Wahl: 

"Does not the condemned prisoner 
have the spiritual services of a 
chaplain? To be an official chap¬ 
lain does not necessarily cany an 
approval of war, any more than to 
be an official prison chaplain car¬ 
ries an approval of crime.” 
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Religion and Social Service 



Keystone 

Col. J. Mayhew 
Wain wright 


The Clergy and the Anti-War Spirit 

Doctor Fosdick’s Apology to the Unknown Soldier Is a Dramatic Display of the Feeling Which 
Is Sweeping the Ministerial Field, but Unanimity Is Lacking 

W HEN Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
apologized to the Unknown Soldier 
recently it was a dramatic display 
of the anti-war spirit which has been sweep¬ 
ing the ministerial 
field and eddying in 
i lay circles. If he had 
made such a figura¬ 
tive pilgrimage to 
Arlington seventeen 
years ago to apologize 
to the dead of other- 
wars, he would have 
been labeled a cow¬ 
ard. Most of his min¬ 
isterial brothers would 
have said that he had 
a yellow stripe down 
his back. 

But then Doctor Fosdick wouldn’t have 
made such an apology. Then, as he re¬ 
called the day, he “counseled soldiers be¬ 
fore they went over the top on 
their murderous and suicidal 
task.” That is, he urged Protes¬ 
tant soldiers to kill, maim, or 
otherwise disfigure Protestants on 
the other side of that deeply- 
graven line they called the West¬ 
ern Front. Catholic Army Chap¬ 
lains did the same. They urged 
Catholic soldiers to go over and 
slay other Catholic soldiers in the 
name of Christ. Now Doctor Fos¬ 
dick is deeply repentant of his 
part in the bloody work. 

Both Catholics and Protestants 
made converts in the so-called 
heathen countries before the war, 
and now, if need be, are prepared 
to kill them off-—an economic 
waste, to say the least. After the 
war missionaries took up the task 
again. Will they, if conditions 
become strained over trade or 
territory, urge their converts to 
shoulder arms and go out to kill 
the Catholics and Protestants who 
sent the missionaries to carry the 

Gospel to the outposts of Christianity ? Or Kirby PageTMitor of The World Tomorrow 
will they take the first ship home to fire the (The Literary'' Digest, May 5). 


peace, as intakes two to make a quarrel. 
How fares the peace movement in the Old 
World and in Asia? 

It was at a seminar in New York that 
Doctor Fosdick made his apology to the 
great Unknown. Thirty-five of the thirty- 
six persons present voted with five former 
Army chaplains in saying they would refuse 
to serve in another war. But in the case of 
a class war only twenty-nine would assent 
to a similar resolution. Seven reserved the 
right to doubt. 

At another seminar more than 200 min¬ 
isters of several denominations and several 
rabbis said they believed that church back¬ 
ing should be officially withdrawn from any 
war in which the United States might take 
part. In the second seminar the question 
of what attitude the Church should take in 
the event of a class war was passed over as 
irrelevant. The two seminars were a foot¬ 
note to the questionnaire sent out by Dr. 



Keystone 

Rev. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Pastor of The Riverside 
Church, New York City, who regrets abetting war 


Catholics and Protestants there to go out 
and kill the Catholic and Protestant con¬ 
verts ? 

Two to Keep the Peace 

Some such question may possibly arise in 
the minds of people who have been rather 
puzzled by the attitude of the Church at 
large. True, a large number of ministers, 
including former Army chaplains, have said 
they would take no part in any war. But 
there are many still doubtful as to what they 
would do, and there are enough others to 
fill up such chaplaincies as might be needed. 
And, after all, it tales two to keep the 
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tion, said: “I speak with a little knowledge 
of what war means. It is the dilemma be¬ 
tween loyalty to Christ or loyalty to some¬ 
thing else.” To which Col. J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright, a former officer of the Twenty- 
seventh Division, said: “I do not believe 
our Savior and Lord was a ‘peace at any 
price’ man. In any event I do not believe 
in a conflict of the Church with the laws 
of our country. ... It is a fundamental 
loyalty and duty of every citizen, particu¬ 
larly our young citizens, to fight for the 
protection of the ideals and mandates of 
our country. It may be that enforcement 
of these ideals may of necessity involve 
force. Often, previous wrongs can not be 
righted without the application of force.” 
The Colonel’s position was supported by 
Hi. Rev, Arthur Selden Lloyd, Suffragan 
Bishop of New York. 

Pacifists received short shrift also from 
the Reverend Aloysius G. J. Hogan, 
President of Fordham University. 
“If this country is good enough 
to live in, it is good enough 
to serve and defend in war, if 
necessary,” he said in an ad¬ 
dress to a council of the Knights 
of Columbus. “There will never 
be peace and harmony among the 
nations until justice and mercy 
prevail. It is for these that we 
must strive. Don’t pass on to some 
one else the responsibility. For us 
there is no passing of the buck.” 

Attitude of Press 

The press as a whole adopts 
a more quietly reflective tone 
towards manifestations of pacifism 
than it would have used a few 
years ago. The Cincinnati En¬ 
quirer thinks that the results of 
the ministerial questionnaire do 
not constitute a threat to security. 
They do mean, however, “that we 
should not make commitments 
abroad which might require us 
to send a fleet, or an army to a 
foreign country, and that 


A day later members of the Episcopal 
fold in New York barred an extreme stand 
against war. After a heated debate the 
151st convention of the Protestant Episco¬ 
pal Diocese of New York held that the 
pronouncement by the House of Bishops at 
its last meeting in Davenport, Iowa, was 
sufficient. This pronouncement called upon 
Episcopalians “to wage unremitting war 
against war,” and asserted that “in any 
issue between country and God* the clear 
duty of the Christian is to put obedience to 
God above every other loyalty.” 

Dr. W. Russell Bowie, speaking for the 
minority report urging a stronger declara- 


Latin-American policy of non-intervention 
should be maintained rigidly.” The En¬ 
quirer calls this “an intelligent pacifism 
which takes account of the basic necessity 
of defending our own soil. That is a point 
of view on which most persons can agree.” 

The Albany Evening News said that “if 
all the clergymen in the world could bring 
all the peoples of the world to set their 
hearts against war perhaps all nations 
could gain lasting peace. . . . The vote in 
New \ ork shows the feeling of clergymen, 
and we wish that it might stop war. But 
w'e know that if needs be the clergymen in 
every land would give their aid on the side 
of their country. But more power to them 
if they can prevent war.” 
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Giant Komodo “Dragons” Come to America 

Largest Living Lizards, From Dutch East Indies, Resembling Monsters 
of Prehistoric Times, Are Taken to New York Zoo 


Three representatives of the largest living 
lizards, vicious and gratifyingly prehistoric 
in appearance/ have just completed tlieir 
long journey from the island of Komodo, 
in the Dutch East Indies, via Vancouver, 

B. C., to the New York Zoological Park. 
Tho they are common enough 
on Komodo, where they stalk 
small game and even capture 
deer, few of these large 
reptiles are in captivity else¬ 
where. Of the three speci¬ 
mens brought to New York, 
one will be sent later to the 
National Zoo in Washington. 

The monsters were caught 
by Lawrence T. E. Griswold, 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, and 
William H. Harkness, of New 
York,* who escorted them on 
their journey from Komodo. 

They were taken in large box 
traps set at the head of a 
valley and baited with car¬ 
casses of deer. In all, the 
Americans succeeded in cap¬ 
turing forty-three, of which the 
best eight were selected. 

Four were presented to the 
Dutch Government, and the 
other four were loaded aboard 
ship for the United States. One died on the 
long journey to America. 

The three survivors range in length from 
seven and a half to eight and a half feet. 
Their technical name is Varanus komo- 
doensis, but the ship’s officers en route 
named them Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. John died. Matthew, in a moment 
of irritation, chewed a hole in his enameled 
metal water basin. The others, slightly 
more docile, gave evidence, neverthe¬ 
less, of irritable tempers and enormous 
strength. 

The existence of the Komodo lizards has 
been known only a few years. They 
were discovered, in 1916, by Maj. P. A. 
Ouwens, then director of the Buitenzorg 
Museum in Java. They have been re¬ 
ported to reach a length of thirteen feet, 
but Messrs. Harkness and Griswold did 
not succeed in capturing any of that 
size. Contrary to stories which have been 
told since the arrival of the reptiles in this 
country, they are not descendants of the 
great Tyrannosaurus rex, king of the 
saurian killers in the Age of Reptiles. 
Tyrannosaurus has left no known descen¬ 
dants. 

Mr. Harkness, describing the native 
habits of the Komodo “dragon,” said that 
the small island, with its rugged peaks 
and valleys covered with coarse grass and 
cabbage-palms, formed a perfect setting 
for the creatures. The reptiles prowl the 
valleys in search of deer and other animals, 
and, when they have captured one, drag 


the carcass to a cave and devour it at their 
leisure. Mr. Harkness estimated, that there 
are 300 or more of various sizes on the 
island, which is twenty-two miles long and 
fourteen wide. 

Other attempts to place these interesting 


Science Snap-shots 


An interesting cube of baked clay, one 
inch across, has been discovered in the 
Babylonian Collection of Yale University. 
Prof. Ferris J. Stephens, acting curator, 
announced after studying it that the object 
was one of the dice used by Assyrians 3,000 
years ago in choosing an official for great 
national honors. 

* * * * 

Films dealing with health subjects are 

popular in Turkey. One showing how to 
care for the teeth ran throughout the 
provinces for 1,395 days; a malaria film 
lasted 714 days; another, on the treatment 
of children, 554 days. But a picture en¬ 
titled “Why Willy W'on’t Wash” received 
little encouragement and appeared only 
forty-five days. 

* * * * 

Money has assumed many strange forms, 
according to ethnologists of the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, who hav&just completed 
a collection from all parts of the globe. The 
objects which have, been used as money in¬ 
clude woodpecker scalps, razor blades, 
shells, bright feathers, axes, spearheads, 
fish-hooks, blocks of salt, pressed tea or 
tobacco, glass bottles, whale teeth, and red 
hair from behind the ear of the flying fox. 

* * * * 

Running aground in a fog, one of the 
greatest dangers in air traffic, may be elimi¬ 
nated by the “acoustic altimeter” just de¬ 
veloped by Lieut. Leo P. Deisasso, United 
States Naval Reserve. Science Service re¬ 
ports that the new instrument gives a con¬ 
tinuous series of red flashes, each marking 
the exact height of the air-plane from the 
earth. 

* # # 

The once-powerful “white” Indians of 
British Guiana’s interior now are almost 
extinct. A British surveying party re¬ 
ported it could find only eight survivors of 
the tribe which once dominated the region. 
They are known as Waiwai Indians from 
the color of their skin, “waiwai” being the 
word for tapioca in several British Guiana 
Indian dialects. 

* * * # 

Honey, benzene from coal, and kerosene 
contain a greater percentage of deuterium, 
or “heavy hydrogen,” than might be ex¬ 
pected from its relative abundance in na¬ 
ture, Dr. Malcolm Cole, of Northwestern 
University, has reported to the American 
Chemical Society. It indicates that living 
creatures have the capacity to select the 
kind of hydrogen they will use; all of these 
substances being of organic origin. 

* * * * 

A fly’s whiskers are his own business, 
unless he is a sand-fly. In that case, Dr. 
Salvatore J. Parlato, of Buffalo, New York, 
recently reported in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, they may 
be one cause of asthma. Dr. Parlato ex¬ 
amined 850 asthma patients and found 5 
per cent, sensitive to sand-fly hairs. 



Acme 

One of the Komodo “dragons” at the Bronx Zoo, 
New York City 


survivors of the Reptile Era in zoos in this 
country have proved unsuccessful. Two 
brought to New York in 1926 died after 
three months. They have been kept in Ber* 
lin and London zoos, however, for several 
years. 


“Dry Blizzards’" and Erosion 

Th e huge dust-storm which recently swept 
up nearly half a billion tons of soil from 
the States of Nebraska and South Dakota 
and scattered it over the Eastern States and 
even on vessels far out in the Atlantic, was 
attributed by H. H. Bennett, Director of the 
Soil Erosion Service of the United States 
Department of the Interior, to unchecked 
erosion which has laid bare large areas of 
land in the West. 

The storm probably was the result of no 
one cause, however. The persistent drought 
in the West prepared the fine silt for its 
aerial journey after erosion had bared it, 
and steady, easterly winds, accompanying a 
whirling cyclonic storm of moderate in¬ 
tensity, scattered it ocean-ward. 

For distance traveled by the dust the 
storm did not equal some that arise in the 
Sahara and carry dust 2,500 miles. For 
volume it certainly did not equal the dust- 
storms which must have been of rather fre¬ 
quent occurrence soon after the retreat of 
the great glaciers. Large areas of the 
Middle West, where fertile farm lands now 
abound, are covered by layers of wind¬ 
blown soil 100 or more feet thick. 


















SPONSORS 
OF THIS MEETINQ 
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NATIONAL GROUP: 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman (Congregadonalxst) 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick (Baprist) 

Dr. Edward L. Israel (Jewish) 

Dr. M. Ashby Jones {Southern Baptist) 

Dr. William P. King {Southern Methodist) 

Dr. Bishop Francis J* McConnell {Method m) 

Dr. John McDowell (Presbyterian) 

Dr. D. P. McGeachy (Southern Presbyterian) 

Dr. Kirby Page (Disciples) 

Dr. Daniel A. Poaling (Dutch Reformed) 

Dr. Bishop William Scarlett (Episcopalian) 

LOCAL GROUP: 

Ministers: Dr. Fred W. Ingvoldstad, Bishop 
Thomas Casady, Dr. F. M. Sheldon, Dr. C. 

McLeod Smith, Committee Federal Council of 
Churches, and Dr, M. WLeeler, State Superin¬ 
tendent of the Society for the Friendless. 


Laymen: B. M. Ptfrmemer, Lawrence Lay, Chas. N. 
Bancroft, Art Mosley, H. S. Caldwell, R. M. 
Funk, Homer Caldwell. 

Lay Women: Mrs. Raymond Ryder, Mrs. J. W, 
Cooper, Jr., Mrs. T P. Taylor, Mrs. William G. 
Nissen, Mrs. Chas. Percival, Mrs. George E. Cal¬ 
vert, Mrs. R. M. McClintock, Mrs. B. F. Thomp¬ 
son. 


NO ADMISSION CHARQE 






OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE 
of 

LAYMEN and MINISTERS 

on 


Dr. Fred W. Ingvoldstad, Chairman; 

R. M. Funk, Secretary 


One of a series of nation-wide conferences 
to consider in mass meetings the significance 
U of the replies from 20,870 ministers to a 
(j questionnaire on WAR AND ECONOMIC 
jj INJUSTICE. 

To be held at the First Methodist Church, 
May 14th, 1934. Fourth and Robinson St.’ 
[j Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
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May 14, 1934 

First Session 10 A. M. to Noon 
Chairman, Dr. Fred W. Ingvoldstad. 

1. Invocation—Dr. Samuel Gibson, Pastor First Presbyterian Church, State President Federal Coun¬ 
cil of Churches. 

2. Address—Questionnaire and Interpretation^ Dr. C. McLeod Smith, Oklahoma Secretary Fed¬ 
eral Council of Churches. 

3. Method of Approach to the Problem, Lawrence Lay, Layman. 

4. Round Table Discussion, Gene H. Hemry and Fred W. Anderson. 

Second Session, 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 

Chairman, Dr. A. L. Aulick, Pastor Trinity Baptist Church. 

1. Invocation—Rev. I. W. Young, Pastor First Nazarene Church. 

2. Address—The Clamorous Competitors of Christianity, Dean Thomas A. Williams, Liberal Arts, 
Oklahoma City University. 

3. Address—ECONOMIC INJUSTICE, Oscar Ameringer, Layman. 

4. Round Table Discussion—On War, led by L,'r. Fred W. Ingvoldstad, Pastor First M. E. Church. 

Third Sessioh, 8:00 P. M. 

Chairman, Dan Hogan, Editor of the Advertiser. 

1. Invocation, Rev. J. H. O. Smith, First Christian Church, Britton, Okla. 

2. Address—The ECONOMIC challenge to Our Spiritual Leadership, Dr. F. M. Sheldon, Pastor 
Pilgrim Congregational Church. 

3. Address—Facts with reference to the cause af our ECONOMIC INJUSTICE, Hon. B. M. Par- 
menter, Layman. 

4. Findings of Committee. 










Y\JtAAS^ Phone War. 

CHURCH PARLEY 
HERE TO PRESS 
ANTI-WAR PLEA 

Laymen and Ministers Hold 
One-Day Conference on 
Economic Questions 


Delegates to a statewide meeting 
of ministers and laymen here to¬ 
night will be asked to support a 
resoultion declaring opposition to 
any future wars. 

The group, which opened the one- 
day session in the First Methodist 
Church this morning* also will be 
requested to vote on other resolu¬ 
tions opposing economic injustices, 
said B. M. Funk, temporary secre¬ 
tary. 

The session was called here as 
part of a nation-wide movement 
following publication of answers 
from 20,670 ministers to a ques^ 
tionnaire on war, economic and po¬ 
litical issues. 

Of the total who answered the 
questionnaire, 12,904 declared them¬ 
selves as not sanctioning any future 
war or would not participate as an 
armed combatant. 

Favor League Entry 
More than 10,000 expressed the 
belief the United states should 
enter the League of Nations at once; 
17,023 opposed military training in 
high schools or colleges; 15,965 fa¬ 
vored substantial decrease In arma¬ 
ments even if the United States is 
compelled to take the initiative: 13,- 
997 declared the churches should not 
go on record as refusing to support 
or sanction any future war. 

Drastically reformed capitalism 
was favored by ID,691 who answered 
the questionnaire and 5679 believed 
that Socialism as represented by the 
Socialist party of America offers the 
most effective method of achieving 
a cooperative commonwealth, 

’This is an astounding report," 
declared the Rev, Fred W. Xngvold- 
stad, who presided at the opening 
session. Tt shows great courage 
and liberal views of our ministry." 

Urges Spiritual Guidance 
In the opening address the Rev. 
M, McLeod Smith pointed out the 
need for a greater spiritual and 
moral strength In the world to over¬ 
come economic injustices. 

•'Some people criticize the minis¬ 
ters for answering these questions* 
declaring they have no right or 
place in such problems/ 1 he said. 

"Rut I say to you men here that 
every human problem is a problem 
of the ministry and God. This war 
and economic business involves the 
material, but back of it all is the 
spiritual problem. If we would get 
back to righteousness many of these 
problems would solve themselves," 

He pointed out that feeding sand¬ 
wiches, slabs of pork and a bag of 
turnips to the poor, <J is not mercy. 
The way we can show mercy to the 
poor who have been wronged by the 
existing conditions is to change the 
conditions over which we have some 
control" 

This afternoon Dean T A. Wil¬ 
liams of Oklahoma City University 
was to deliver an address on "The 
Clamorous Competitors of Chris¬ 
tianity," and Oscar Ameringer will 
speak on "Economic Injustice," 

In tonight’s session Rev. F, M. 
Sheldon and B. M. Parmenter will 
be the principal speakers. After 
wards steps will be taken to form a 
permanent organization to sponsor 
discussion of the war and economic 
problems throughout the state. 
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Ministers And 
Laymen to Meet 
Here on Monday 

This is one of a series of na¬ 
tion-wide conferences to consider 
an mass meetings the significance 
of the replies from 20,870 minist¬ 
ers to a questionnaire on WAR 
f AND ECONOMIC INJUSTICE, to 
he held in the Fi43t Methodist 
Church, May 14th, 1934. Fourth 
and Robinson Streets, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

First Session 10 A. M. to Noon. 
Invocation—Dr. Samuel Gibson, 
Pastor First Presbyterian 
Church, State President Feder¬ 
al Council of Churches. 

2 . Address — Questionnaire and 
Interpretation, Dr. C. McLeod - 
Smith, Oklahoma Secretary 
Federal Council of Churches. 

3. Method of Approach to the 
Problem, Lawrence Lay, Lay- 

\ man. 

4. Announcements. 

Second Session, 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 
X 1. Address—WAR, Dr. Fred W. 

Ingvoldstand, Pastor First 
Methodist Church. 

2* Address—ECONOMIC INJUS¬ 
TICE, Oscar Ameringer, Lay¬ 
man. 

3. Announcements. 

Third Session, 8:00 P. M. i 

1 . Address — THE ECONOMIC 
Challenge to Our Spiritual 
Leadership, Dr. F. M. Sheldon, 
Pastor Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. 

2, Address—Facts with reference 
to the cause of our ECONOMIC 
INJUSTICE, Hon. B. M. Par- 
menter, Layman. 
Announcements. 
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MONDAY, MAY 14, 1984. 


Before Pe 

PREACHERS TO 
TALK ON PEACE 


Laymen and Pastors Agree 
On Campaign Here. 


Decision to launch a move for peace 
through Oklahoma City pulpits was 
made by a group of laymen and 
preachers Monday at the First 
Methodist church. 

All pastors will be invited to preach 
on "Peace" on Sunday, May 27, 
and on the night of Memorial day, 
May 30. the second meeting of the 
group will be held at the First. 
Methodist church. 1 

More than 150 persons Monday 
heard condemnation of war and con¬ 
centration of wealth at the meeting. 

During the afternoon Dean T. A 
Williams, Oklahoma City University, 
pleaded for "militant pacifism* 1 by 
the clergy and laymen, 

At the night session Dr. F r M. Shel¬ 
don, pastor of the Pilgrim Congre¬ 
gational church, spoke on the chal¬ 
lenge economic conditions are offer¬ 
ing to the spiritual leadership of the 
nation and B. M, Farmenter, attor¬ 
ney condemned the economic injus¬ 
tice of the NR A codes, which he de¬ 
clared were devised by the monopolis¬ 
tic firms In each industry to their own 
profit at the expense of the consumer. 


PASTORS JOIN 
WITHLAYIEN 

War and Economic Problems 
To Be Talked Today. 


Oklahoma City laymen and pastors 
will Join a nation-wide movement In 
discussing wav and economic problems 
in a day-long discussion at the First 
Methodist church Monday. 

Discussions will center about a ques¬ 
tionnaire sent out to 100,000 preachers 
over the nation, which revealed a 
sharp trend to lib oral ism among the 
clergy and which has provoked con¬ 
siderable comment throughout the 
country. 

The discussions, sponsored by an in¬ 
terdenominational committee com¬ 
posed of prominent preachers, arc be¬ 
ing held In the larger cities over the 
country, Rev. Fred W. Ingvoldstad, 
who wlU preside at the morning meet¬ 
ing Monday, said. 

At the first meeting Rev. S. M. 
Gibson will give the devotional and 
Rev. McLeod Smith will read the re¬ 
port on the questionnaires. 

During the afternoon Dean T. A. 
Williams. Oklahoma City University, 
and Oscar Ameringer will speak and 
there will be round-table discussions 
led by Rev. A. L. Aulick and Mr. Ing- 
voldstad. 

Rev. F. M. Sheldon will preside at 
the night meeting, which opens at 8 
p. m. and B. M. Fermenter, attorney 
and former special assistant to the 
United States attorney general, will 
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CITY CHURCH 
GROUPS WILL 
DISCUSS WAR 

Conference Of Pastors And 
Laymen To Consider ( 

Attitude 

Tile Oklahoma Conferences of 
laymen and ministers on 41 War and 
Economic Injustice" wiil be Ueld 
May 14, next Monday at the ; F*rst 
Methodist church, Fourth and Rob¬ 
inson* \ 

This is one of a series of nation¬ 
wide conferences to consider m 
mass meetings the significance oi 
the replies from 20.870 Protestant 
ministers to a questionnaire on this 
subject. The results of the query- 
showed that the number of minis¬ 
ters who pledge themselves tq op¬ 
pose any war is steadily gaming, 
and that they are becoming more 
radical in their economic views. 

Dr. Fred W. Ingvoistad of the 
First Methodist church will act as 
^ha^mftn of the conference, and 
It. M. Funk, secretary. 

The following local poup will 
act as sponsors: Ministers: Dr. 
Fred W. Ingvoistad; Dr. F. M. 
Sheldon, Pilgrim Congregational 
„v«irrh. Dr. C. McLeod Smith, com- 


1 


Snelaon, xrugnw- - 

church, Dr. C. McLeod Smith, com 
mittee, Federal Council of 
Churches; and Dr. M. Wheeler, 
state supt. of the Society for the 
Friendless. . 

Daymen: B. M. Fermenter, Law¬ 
rence Lay, Charles N. Bancroft, 
Art Mosley, H. S- Caldwell, R. M. 
Funk, and Homer Caldwell* 

Lay Women: Mrs- Raymond 
Ryder, Mrs, J. W. Cooper, Jr., Mrs. 

T P Taylor, Mrs, William G Nis¬ 
san, Mrs, Charles Fercival, Mrs. 
George E* Calvert, Mrs* ft- M, Mc- 
Cliutock, and Mrs, B, F. Thompsou, 
The program follows: 

First Session 1U A* M. to Noon 

1 invocation—Dr. Samuel Gibson. 
Pastor First Presbiterian 
Church, State President Federal 
Council of Churches. 

2 Address—Questionnaire and In¬ 
terpretation, Dr. C. McLeod 
Smith, Oklahoma Secretary 
Federal Council of Churches. 
Method of Approach to the 
problem, Lawrence Lay, Lay¬ 
man. 

4. Announcements. __ 

Second Session, 2 P* M. to 4 F. M- 

1 Address—War, Dr. Fred W. 
Ingvoistad, Pastor First Meth¬ 
odist Church* 

2 Address—Economic Injustice, 
Oscar Ameringer, Layman. 

Z Announcements* 

Third Session, 8:00 P. M. 

1 Address—The Economic chal¬ 
lenge to Our Spiritual Leader¬ 
ship, Dr, F. M. Sheldon, Pastor 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, 

2 Address—Facts with reference 
to the cause of our Economic 
Injustice, Horn B. M* Farmeu- 
ter. Layman* 

S Announcements, 
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l.i ‘Penitent Reparation’ to the 
Unknown Soldier He Vows 
Never to Aid Conflict Again. 
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In "penitent reparation" to the 
Unknown Soldier, the Rev. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
the Riverside Baptist Church, 
vowed last night that he would 
"never again, directly or indirectly, 
sanction another war." Dr. Fos¬ 
dick, who spoke at the Broadway 
Tabernacle Church, declared, "I'll 
see you in prison first." 

Earlier, five clergymen who served 
as chaplains in the World War de¬ 
clared that they would not serve in 
a similar capacity in a future war. 
They were unanimous in asserting 
that the function of an army chap¬ 
lain was to sustain the morale of 
the soldiers by instilling a ' 
psychology. 1 ’ 

Dr. Fosdick spoke as if he were 
making a confession to the Un¬ 
known Soldier. Recalling his own 
experiences in France during the 
World War, the clergyman re¬ 
proached himself for having coun¬ 
seled soldiers before they "went 
over the top on their murderous 
and suicidal task." For that rea¬ 
son he had an account to settle 
between himself and the Unknown 
Soldier, he said. 

Visions War of Future. 

Dr. Fosdick foresaw a future 
conflict embracing women and 
children as well as private property. 
Pftets, preachers, orators and com¬ 
posers of martial music who glori¬ 
fied war did so because they had 
never witnessed one, he declared, 
adding: 

"General Sherman came nearer to 
the truth when he said, War is 
hell.' " 

That war demands courage, faith 
and fidelity Is a tragic paradox, 
Dr. Fosdick said. 

"The noblest qualities of human 
life, which could make earth a 
heaven, make it, in war, a hell,” he 
concluded. "Men cannot have Christ 
and war at the same time. I re¬ 
nounce war." 

Norman Thomas, who spoke af¬ 
ter Dr. Fosdick, opened discussion 
of "The Church and Economic In¬ 
justice." Mr. Thomas appealed to 
the churches to fight against racial 
intolerance, economic ills and 
fascism, 

He criticised the present adminis¬ 
tration which, he said, accepted 
the doctrine of the economy of 
abundance and limited production 
while millions were underfed and 
badly clothed. He admitted, how¬ 
ever, that the government was 
ahead of /'prevailing sentiment in 
America." 

Calling on the church to cooper¬ 
ate in "a common effort for a 
planned society," Mr. Thomas de¬ 
clared he did not look to it for po¬ 
litical and economic leadership be¬ 
cause it was ' 1 usually late in ex- 
pressing its opinions, "but he 
hoped a new "moral passion" 
would sweep through the country 
against injustice, intolerance and 
stupidity* 

Their declaration was made at a 
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ANTI-WAR PLEDGE 
GIVEN BY FOSDICK 


Continued From Page One. 


seminar on * ‘What Should the At¬ 
titude of the Individual Be to Vari¬ 
ous Forms of War Service ?” at 
the opening sessions of a two-day 
conference on war and economic 
injustice at the Broadway Congre¬ 
gational Tabernacle Church, Fifty- 
sixth Street and Broadway. More 
than 300 clergymen, social work¬ 
ers and laymen attended. 

Earlier in the day. Mr. Thomas 
and the Rev. Dr. William P, Mer¬ 
rill, pastor of the Brick Presby¬ 
terian Church, had addressed the 
conference, 1 Both stressed the need 
for a concrete program, involving 
action rather than speeches, resolu¬ 
tions and treaties, to assure world 
peace. 

Faith in “Hot Air” Deplored. 1 

"We have put our faith too much 
In ‘hot air/ M Dr. Merrill said, esti- 
' mating that 90 per cent nf the peo¬ 
ple wanted peace hut that 1 a decid¬ 
ed majority" regarded It as Im¬ 
possible under present conditions. 

What we need above all is the re¬ 
turn of millions of men and women 
to something we have lost-a reso¬ 
lute and outspoken fatih in the 
value and power of ideals, of moral 
and religious forces and a determi¬ 
nation to make honor, justice good 
will and regard for the general wel¬ 
fare the dominant considerations in 
the organized life of mankind. 

In Mr, Thome as opinion, assur¬ 
ance of peace called for preparation 
of “a society to which peace is ap¬ 
propriate, as it is not appropriate 

tC “The outlook for mankind is dark 
from every viewpoint,” he s*Ld, 
"unless you in the church can dis¬ 
cover n dynamic to relieve the 
world of the feeling that violence is 
Inevitable/’ 

Thirty-five of the thlrly-sl* per- 


Loch Ness Monster Seen 
For 15 Minutes by 2 Men 

Special Cable to The New York Times. 
LONDON, May 7.—George Grin- 
ton , chairman of 1 the Scottish 
Autocycle Union, and John Stir¬ 
ling, another official of the or¬ 
ganization, had the' Loch Ness 
monster in view for - fifteen min¬ 
utes today, they told . The Daily 
Mail, 

"We were standing on high 
ground near Dores,” said Mr. 
Grinton, "when we saw toward 
the other, side of the loch a black 
object appearing above the sur¬ 
face of the water. It was travel¬ 
ing at a steady pace toward Fort 
Agustus and creating considerable 
wash. I could see distinctly two 
humps and a smallish head and 
its skin seemed rough like an ele¬ 
phant's.” 

Mr. Stirling added that when 
they left it appeared to be bask¬ 
ing on the surface. 


Record as Opposed to All War?” 
A vote disclosed that the sentiment 
was twenty-six to four for an Im¬ 
mediate declaration. 

Discussion at the conference cen¬ 
tred around the replies of 20,3 m 
clergymen to a questionnaire on 
war, the results of which were 
made public last week. Kirby Page, 
an editor of The World Tomorrow, 
analyzed the answers. The Rev. 
Dr. Alien Knight Chalmers, pastor 
of the church# presided at the gen¬ 
eral sessions. 

Three Die in Crash in Mexico. 

Special Cable to The New York Times. 
MEXICO, D. F., May 7.—Three 
infants in their mothers’ arms were 
crushed to death yesterday in the 
suburb of Chaleo when a crowd 
tried to force its way into the 
church where Archbishop Pascual 
Diaz was to confirm a large group 
of candidates. 
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sons at the seminar, which was one 
of four being conducted simulta¬ 
neously, voted With the five ex- 
chaplains to refuse to serve in the 
event of another war. 

Resolve to Preach Against War. 

On the theory that "any socially 
useful activity furthers the cause 
of war in wartime/ 1 the group, un¬ 
der the chairmanship of the Rev, 
Roswell P. Barnes, pastor of the 
University Heights Presbyterian 
Church, voted unanimously that it 
would confine Its activities in fu¬ 
ture International wars to preach¬ 
ing against war, whether it be from 
a pulpit or a soapbox.” in the case 
of class ware, however, only 
twenty-nine would assent to a simi¬ 
lar resolution, ihe remain lag seven 
reserving the right to doubt. 

The Rev, Edmund B. Chaffee, 
pastor of tke Labor Temple, pre¬ 
tided at a seminar on tho question 
‘‘Should the Church Now Go On 
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This Business of Peace 

LET US BE REALISTS-LASTING PEACE IS IMPOSSIBLE SO LONG AS THE EN¬ 

TANGLING ALLIANCE BETWEEN WAR AND POLITICAL ECONOMY CONTINUES 

Harold Gelwicks 


I N the Far East, Japan stakes off her 
claim in Asia, openly defying all the 
powers. Over the rest of the world, the 
nations pile up arms and build more bat¬ 
tleships. Meanwhile, we readers are be¬ 
ing driven under cover by a new bar¬ 
rage of “literature” on “what we must 
do to prevent war.” 

For instance, it is the vogue just now 
to point the accusing finger at our muni¬ 
tion manufacturers as the “great menace 
to peace.” Senator Borah flays them 
with a speech, quoting liberally from an 
issue of Fortune . He could have quoted 
from almost any other periodical had he 
wished. Books “exposing” the “nefari¬ 
ous ring” are pouring off the press. All 
have the same theme song: It is the 
despicable, unprincipled, callous arms 
manufacturer who foments war. Why 
not ? Doesn’t he make three cents on a 
bullet costing half a cent to make? And 
the implication is that if the bridle be 
put on this bad man of a munition maker 
the problem of preventing war will be 
largely solved. 

But any hope of saving ourselves from 
war simply by ridding ourselves of one 
menace to peace is vain. This attempt 
reminds one of the story of the old Norse 
god who thought he would show his 
strength by pulling up a tree. He found 
he could not do it. The roots had too 
firm a grasp. He. had overlooked the 
roots. War is no flagpole that can be 
lifted easily out of a hole in the ground. 
It is a tree witli roots twisting through¬ 
out the entire groundsoil of our civiliza¬ 
tion, and holding on tightly to the bed¬ 
rock of economic reality. 

A NSWERING the questionnaire sent 
out by a committee sponsored by 
Kirby Page, 20,870 ministers and sem¬ 
inary students, as staffed in last week’s 
Herald, by an overwhelming majority 
put tlxemselves^cm record as “pacifists.” 
' Hiat is, tkey registered their opposition 
to the usual things “pacifist” ministers 
usually oppose. They opposed military 
training. They opposed armaments, and 
called for drastic reduction. They op¬ 
posed intervention. They were opposed 
to the church’s sanctioning war, and they 
even went so far as to make declarations 
of personal pacifism. Even though they 
did waver in their opposition to chaplain 
service and a good number still believed 
they were competent enough to distin¬ 
guish between aggressive and defensive 


war, on the whole their stand against 
war was pretty solid. 

Yet the critical reader, examining the 
returns to this questionnaire and com¬ 
paring the tabulations just mentioned 
with those for the economic questions 
included in the questionnaire, wondered 
if many of those answering realized what 
they were saying. 

HE term “pacifist,” even from before 
the last \Var, has been under a cloud. 
To be labeled a “pacifist” is another way 
of being classified as one of a species com¬ 
ing under the genus “impractical ideal¬ 
ist.” That this has come about is unfor¬ 
tunate. The slur attached to the word 
“pacifist” has damaged the work for 
peace considerably. But this slur has 
been unavoidable precisely because too 
many of those opposing war deserve it. 

Most of those pacifists who get them¬ 
selves discredited do so simply because 
they lack sufficient appreciation for reali¬ 
ties. As unimpeachable a worker for 
peace as Devere Allen has pointed out, 
“The greatest danger of war, so far as 
this country is concerned, lies not alone, 
perhaps, not mainly, in openly milita¬ 
ristic opinion, but in men and women of 
goodwill whose idealism is not appre¬ 
ciably tinctured with realism.” And Mr. 
Allen goes on to assert that these are 
usually “the people who will support 
such wars as can be made by their pro¬ 
ponents to seem crusades for noble ends. 
These are the people who constitute the 
bulk of the peace movement as a whole.” 
They may oppose intervention, and even 
urge a certain amount of arms limitation. 
But defensive war? Well, now, that 
is different. 

The trouble is that many advocates of 
peace do not realize the task of peace. 
They still have to understand its essential 
nature. Peace is still conceived nega¬ 
tively rather than positively. And like 
many bungling practitioners, they mud¬ 
dle around treating symptoms rather 
than getting busy to remedy the disease. 

T HE list of questions set out in the 
questionnaire is quite typical of any 
list that might be drawn up by our 
“peace-minded” friends. The list im¬ 
plies that the problem of war will be 
largely solved by measures such as par¬ 
ticipation in the League of Nations, dis¬ 
armament, discontinuation of R. O. T. C., 
and personal affirmations of pacifism. 
Now, these measures have their very 


important place; for, since the causes 
giving rise to war are very complex, the 
attack on war must therefore be a varied 
attack. But our attack has, for all its 
many-sidedness, failed to hit the mark. 

The lack of realism implicit in this 
diagnosis is shown up by the methods 
employed to cure the patient. The idea 
has been to persuade men to be reason¬ 
able and to behave with “goodwill” as 
“gentlemen and Christians.” By perfect¬ 
ing “international machinery,” building 
up a League of Nations, signing peace 
pacts, and the like, our peace advocates 
hoped that gradually there would be built 
up a habit of mutual cooperation and in¬ 
ternational law strengthened to the place 
where nations because of mutual confi¬ 
dence could reduce their armies and live 
in comity. Not a bad scheme, on the 
whole. And generally sound, except for 
the fact that those endorsing it usually 
overlooked the foundation on which even 
such a good scheme must rest. 

I T must first be clearly understood that 
any system of international coopera¬ 
tion must be based on an effective will 
toward peace. This “effective will” will 
not come of any emotional recognition 
of “brotherhood” of nation to nation, but 
it must come of the common effort of 
mankind to satisfy its practical everyday 
needs and desires. 

Secondly, it must be realized that peace 
is not the thing most people conscious^ 
desire. Peace is an important need, 
and in so far as people are conscious of 
their need for peace they can be brought 
to work together for it. But most peace 
workers entirely overestimate the desire 
for peace and the fear of war. The 
truth is that men’s greatest desires are 
grouped about their task of living and 
their greatest fear is of losing their liv¬ 
ing. In other words, the most funda¬ 
mental group emotions, the most power¬ 
ful incentives to common action, are 
found in man’s economic life. 

T HAT economic disputes were behind. 

the disputes leading to the last war- 
needs no lengthy elaboration here. True, 
the immediate issues were not economic. 
These were the blatant nationalisms, the 
talk about “Mitteleuropa” and “re¬ 
vanche,” and most serious of all, the di¬ 
vision of the Continent into two rival 
camps each bristling with arms. But 
these were not the fundamental causes 
of the war. What lay behind the run¬ 
away nationali sm, bloating that senti - 
ment with hate of other nations? What 
drove the European nations into the two 
camps? What led the nations into the 
long string of crises culminating in the 
climax after Serajevo? What made na¬ 
tions so fear each other that each year 
more and more was spent on armament? 
Isn’t the answer to these questions that 
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each nation, or at least a group in each 
nation, felt its standard of living, if not 
its very existence or livelihood, threat¬ 
ened by some other nation? The activi¬ 
ties of German merchants in Morocco 
brought a clash with France, opening the 
old sore just beginning to heal. Eng¬ 
lish manufacturers and shippers, feeling 
the competition of goods “made in Ger¬ 
many,” grew resentful, and when the 
Germans expressed their bid to power 
by building up their navy, our English¬ 
men became apoplectic. In Asia Minor 
the rails of the Berlin-to-Bagdad railway 
cut across that region so tenaciously 
coveted by Russia. . Then, incidentally, 
there was that comic quarrel between 
Austria and Serbia in 1913 which has 
come down in history as the “Pig War.” 

Each European nation was struggling 
with its neighbor for control of raw ma¬ 
terials and markets, and it was when the 
economic activity of groups within one 
country threatened the interests of 
groups within another that resentments 
grew and animosities passed into the 
hates that made for war. 

A CURSORY glance at the daily pa¬ 
per during the past year would 
have shown any moderately intelligent 
reader the same forces at work. Just 
as in the decades preceding the World 
War the principal source of friction was 
the expansion of Germany, so today the 
most striking force drawing the nations 
into conflict is the expanding economic 
aspirations of Japan. 

It is Japan’s desire to control the 
sources of raw materials upon which her 
existence as a power depends that 
brings her into Manchuria and there into 
conflict with both Russia and China. It 
is the desire to control the fisheries off 
Kamchatka and the oil resources of Sa¬ 
khalin that makes her covet eastern Si¬ 
beria. In China, Japan wants to assure 
herself of control over that nation’s coal 
and iron resources as well as a preferred 
position in its market for cotton goods. 
British textile manufacturers, already 
driven out of the Chinese market and 
other markets in the Far East, are mak¬ 
ing a desperate effort to keep Japanese 
textile men out of India. Japanese ex¬ 
pansion in the South Pacific has made 
the Australians uneasy over their future 
in a Japan-dominated Pacific. Antago¬ 
nism in the United States is growing 
with Japan’s attempt -to bar America 
from China, and this antagonism is bound 
to mount should Japan attempt to dis¬ 
place American trade in South America. 
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not been sufficient threats to livelihood 
or to national existence. 

People fight when they become aroused, 
and they become aroused over many 
things. But usually they are not con¬ 
scious, when they fight, of just what 
they are fighting over. The same is true 
of nations. They are like neighbors, who 
after falling out over the depredations by 
the chickens of one in the garden of the 
other are conscious only of their mutual 
dislike. Nations, in this day at least, 
will probably not fight baldly for eco¬ 
nomic advantage. Nevertheless, if they 
go to war, the root cause of their fighting 
will be economic. 


A ND yet this activity of the Japanese 
is only the most striking example 
of the rivalries that are taking place 
between every industrial country and its 
competitors. That these rivalries have 
not led to war is only because they have 


I N the past these economic “thorns in 
the flesh” have made for war in at 
least two ways. In the first place, oui 
present economic system based on gain- 
motivated private initiative has tended 
to create powerful, interested minority 
groups. These groups, if they be arms 
manufacturers, have something to gain 
directly from war. Or, if they be groups 
interested in manipulating tariffs, or get¬ 
ting the government to s ecure trade 
benefits or protect investments, they may 
bring pressure upon the government to 
pursue policies inevitably leading to fric¬ 
tion with other nations and so to war. 

As acute an observer of affairs as 
Andre Siegfried maintains that if gov¬ 
ernments would only wash their hands 
of economic matters, leaving them to 
business men, international difficulties 
would cease. Let the government re¬ 
fuse to have anything to do with tariff 
lobbies. Let those who have goods to 
export hire their own drummers. And 
let those who feel they have money to 
invest abroad invest at their own risk. 
This is all very good and very reasonable 
advice, but, like most “good and reason¬ 
able” advice, it is good only so far as it 
goes. It presupposes governments capa¬ 
ble of adopting this neutral policy. It 
may be that governments will be able to 
abstract themselves from their jobs as 
lackeys to business interests. But it 
seems very doubtful that any practise of 
economic neutrality’ can ever be followed 
by the government of a country where 
money rules. 

A second way in which the old eco¬ 
nomic system makes for trouble is in 
creating an export surplus, which must 
be dumped abroad. As this dumping 
can take place only in competition with 
other nations, it usually leads to an in¬ 
ternational cat fight. 

Ridding ourselves of our export sur¬ 
plus is perhaps the most crucial problem 
to be solved if America is to be kept 
out of war. The seriousness of this 
problem is shown by the attention given 
it by Secretary Wallace in his booklet 
“America Must Choose.” Our Secre¬ 


tary of Agriculture spoke plainly: If we 
would keep out of conflict with other na¬ 
tions, we must regulate our trade so that 
it will be equitable to all parties. The 
whole program of the NRA is bent on 
making it possible for the United States, 
save for that portion which must go to 
pay for necessary imports, to consume 
all it produces. It is no exaggeration to 
say that upon the success of the New 
Deal in eliminating this export surplus 
depends the peace of our nation. 

B UT it is still to be asked if we can 
eliminate this ominous surplus and 
keep our economic system, based as it is 
on private ownership of the means of 
production. The Administration hopes 
so. But there are many who are skepti¬ 
cal. To paraphrase the titles used by a 
noted writer on contemporary affairs, 
they ask, “Can capitalism keep the 
peace ?” 

Many of the ministers answering the 
Kirby Page questionnaire seem to think 
capitalism can. They may be right. 
Yet if they are not, it is not strange that 
they fell into the logical inconsistency of 
favoring at the same time pacifist mea¬ 
sures and an economic system that makes 
their pacifism treason. For that is what 
pacifism is in a system in which war is 
inevitable. The problem is very confus¬ 
ing. But their confusion of thought 
might have been avoided had the portion 
of the questionnaire on economic mat¬ 
ters asked for opinions on tariff policies, 
control of investments abroad, control of 
exports, and the like, and the questions 
been arranged so that the entangling re¬ 
lations between war and political econo¬ 
my would be self-evident. 


I T is not the intention of this writer 
to say that disputes with other na¬ 
tions cannot be avoided under the pres¬ 
ent economic system. It may be pos¬ 
sible. On the other hand, it is also pos¬ 
sible that there will always be disputes 
leading to war as long as nations exist, 
regardless of the economic system. But 
what he does hope to leave with the 
reader is the realization that no ade¬ 
quate program or plan for peace can be 
formulated till there has been at least a 
serious and profound study of the eco¬ 
nomic causes of war. For we cannot 
have lasting peace till we provide for 
peace a stable and permanent economic 
foundation. 

The Solitaire in Education 

Davis Wasgatt Clark 

H ORACE MANN, born May 4, 1796, 
was not attracted by any work of 
art or literature, or any social organiza¬ 
tion of church or state, unless he found 
the golden thread of benevolence in it. 
That is the unfailing clew to his unique 
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Federation Holds 
Annual Banquet 

St. Louis Church Body Shows New Life 
—Dean Gilkey at Youth Conference 
—Anti-Saloon League Meets 


(Correspondence from St . Louis) 


St. Louis, May 16.—The St. Louis 
church federation, one of the first organ¬ 
ized in the United States, celebrated its 
25th anniversary in a delightful meeting. 
More than 600 ministers arid laymen of the 
city spent three hours at the banquet table 
hearing brief addresses concerning the ac¬ 
complishments and future purposes of the 
federation. Dr. C. Oscar Johnson, minister 
Third Baptist church and retired president 
of the Northern Baptist convention, gave a 
sparkle and spiritual motivation to the 
meeting that was all pervasive. “When re¬ 
ligion goes in,” said one speaker, “it stops 
with you. When religion goes out, it be¬ 
comes worldwide and seeks to save the 
last man.” This he conceived to be the 
ideal of the St. Louis federation. 

All hearts were moved to sympathy on 
account of the absence of the executive 
secretary, who has served for three-fourths 
of the life of the federation. The wife of 
Dr. A. H. Armstrong is just recovering 
from a a serious surgical operation, and Dr. 
Armstrong is now preparing for examina¬ 
tion with the possibility of undergoing a 
serious operation. The assembly united in 
prayer for him, and five laymen were ap¬ 
pointed a special committee to visit him and 
provide every facility for his proper care. 

The federation has taken on new life 
during the six months presidency of Dr. 
George A. Campbell. The pre-lenten and 
Easter services brought a season of spir¬ 
itual refreshing. The community training 
school was unusual in scope and results. 
Contacts were made with important civic 
interests with respect to the new liquor 
regulations. An attempt at an understand¬ 
ing between motion picture distributors and 
the clergy, appeals for social justice, and 
discussion groups with professional and 
business men concerning common civic 
problems have brought definite results. 

* * * 

Lindenwood Celebrates 
107th Anniversary 

Lindenwood college, Presbyterian, for 
girls and young women at St. Charles, the 
oldest college west of the Mississippi river, 
has celebrated its 107th birthday and the 
20th anniversary of the presidency of Dr. 
John L. Roemer, the longest continuous 
presidency in the history of the school. 
These years have witnessed a development 
from Mrs. Sibley’s single room log build¬ 
ing, a private school for girls, to a modern 
A grade college with a campus of 200 acres, 
splendidly equipped modern buildings, val¬ 
ued at $1,500,000, an endowment of $2,- 
000,000, modern curriculum, advanced fac¬ 
ulty and 418 students from every state in 
the middle west. 

* * * 

Dean Gilkey Addresses 
Youth Conference 

The Christian youth conference, a fed¬ 
eration objective in public addresses and 
seminars, was one of the most significant 


series of group meetings the city has 
known. More than 1,600 young people met 
in sessions during three days to consider 
subjects of peculiar interest to present 
needs in life’s future calls. Dr. Charles W. 
Gilkey, dean of the chapel of the University 
of Chicago, brought three vital messages. 
Dr. Gilkey said: “For the first time in hu¬ 
man history the commencement speakers 
this year dare not say, 'Opportunity waits 
on youth/ The world has changed and 
can nevermore be the same. The aged 
must with caution advise. Their experi¬ 
ences can hardly be referred to as a possible 
type of life for the future. Youth treads a 
new way, much more than ever, a path un¬ 
known.” 

* * * * 

Anti-Saloon League Prepares 
For Comeback 

The annual meeting of the Missouri 
Anti-saloon league had the old time fire 
and enthusiasm of pre-prohibition days. 
There seems to have been a comeback that 
has profoundly stirred the old battling 
forces in the fight against the manifold 
evils recurrent through the sale of liquor. 
Dr. F. Scott McBride, national superin¬ 
tendent, quoting a daily paper said, “The 
modern tavern equals the saloon plus 
women.” The liquor men said they would 
bring the saloon out into the open. They 
told the truth; they have. Drinking places 
are pressing on to every public highway 
and important street. Without shame or 
restraint they are pressing their wares on 
all people, particularly the young, to make 
new customers. The Anti-saloon league has 
learned some salutary lessons. In the fu¬ 
ture only the exceptional man known of a 
certainty to be dry in principle and prac¬ 
tice as well as profession will have con¬ 
sideration, 

* # * 

Liquor Trade Losing 
Momentum 

Local conditions with respect to the sale 
of liquor are bad, but their badness may 
yet prove the way to improvement as con¬ 
ditions become better known. Mr. Harry 
Scullin, the new excise commissioner, now 
realizes that he cannot keep women from 
taking employment as bar maids nor 
women from frequenting these places and 
publicly drinking. The package goods dis¬ 
played in drug shops, grocery stores and 
eating places has been tested and found 
spurious. With the opening of places for 
sale of liquor by the drink the package 
goods men are reducing prices and some 
are closing out. The rush to sell has been 
greater than the rush to drink and competi¬ 
tion is reducing the previously excessive 
profits. 

Charles O. Ransford. 


Two Denominations Join in Program 
Planning for Youth 

Representatives of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal and Congregational-Christian churches 
recently met in Chicago to prepare outlines 
of programs for youth which are to be used 
in these denominations. In part, these out¬ 
lines carry out the interdenominational 
program for youth agreed upon by many 
denominations at the recent meetings of the 
International council of religious education. 

Disciples Propose 
Unified Promotion 

After prolonged discussion the Disciples 
of Christ seem about to adopt a centralized 


promotional scheme. With more than a 
dozen national and state agencies separate¬ 
ly appealing to the churches for support, 
the churches have developed a “sales resist¬ 
ance” which has made cooperative action 
necessary. The “blue print” plan now being 
submitted to the boards for adoption pro¬ 
vides for a cooperative council made up 
of agencies and a board of review composed 
of representatives of the agencies and the 
churches. Churches will be asked to send 
contributions to a central distributing 
agency. 

Ministers Condemn 
R.O.T.C. 

The minister’s union of New Bedford, 
Mass., recently went on record as opposed 
to military training In the''-high schools of 
that city. This important decision was the 
outgrowth of a discussion of the question¬ 
naire in which 20,870 clergymen gave their 
opinions .on war and economic injustice. 
Steps are now being taken by the ministers 
to secure abolition of this item from 
the curnculuirTof the high school. 

Methodists Join Catholics 
In Reform Move 

Seven hundred and forty-two Methodist 
congregations in the San Francisco area 
have formally joined forces with the Cath¬ 
olic and other groups in an attempt to 
secure clean motion pictures. This move 
was welcomed by the Catholic News, lead¬ 
ing New York newspaper, which declared: 
“The movie magnates who heretofore have 
smiled at pleas for reform may well be 
alarmed now that the largest Protestant 
group on the Pacific coast is cooperating 
with Carbolics. Let us hope that this join¬ 
ing of forces will be the beginning of a 
better feeling all around,” 
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Discern Peril to 
British Liberties 

Proposed Law Would Make Possession 
of Literature Allegedly Subversive 
a Criminal Offense 


(Correspondence from England) 

London, May 7.—In one week two sen¬ 
sational interjections were reported, one 
from the home of opera in this country, 
Covent Garden, the other from the annual 
dinner in honor of the Royal academy. As 
Sir Thomas Beecham was conducting the 
lovely Leonora overture to Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, he was exasperated at the talk¬ 
ing which was going on that he cried out, 
“Shut up you . . What the close of the 
sentence was need not be added. Sir 
Thomas is a musical genius from whom all 
manner of eccentricity has to be forgiven; 
but most people are entirely with him in his 
determination to improve the manners of 
society at the opera. It is the custom of the 
Royal academy to hold a banquet before 
the spring exhibition is opened to the pub¬ 
lic. It is a dinner at which art claims a very 
small part. Army and naval dignitaries, 
ecclesiastics, statesmen discourse on their 
own concerns. Stirred to indignation by the 
prime minister’s discourse on the national 
government, Mr. Adrian Stokes, a veteran 
artist, cried out, “Why not say something 
about the present exhibition?” He has been 
rebuked for his bad manners and of course 
it is not in good form to interrrupt a guest 
at a banquet, but it may be hoped that this 
interruption will have its effect. Perhaps 
next year the speakers will speak more 
upon art than in other years and not carry 
on this fatuous display of our national 
affectation. 

* * * 

A Threat to 
Liberty 

There is a growing volume of protest 
against the incitement to disaffection bill, 
which the government proposes to make 
law. It is not only such “rebels” as Mr. 
H. G. Wells who oppose it; the professor 
of English law at Oxford, Sir William 
Holdsworth, and the Chichele professor of 
international law at Oxford criticize the 
measure severely. It is claimed that the 
bill is planned simply to prevent citizens 
from seducing his majesty’s forces from 
their duty. To do this it is proposed that 
it shall be an offense against law for any of 
us to have in our possession, or under our 
control, any document of such a nature 
that if it were disseminated it would seduce 
the forces! It is also proposed that a justice 
of the peace, who is satisfied by information 
on oath that there is reasonable ground 
for suspecting that an offense under this 
act has been committed, grant a search 
warrant authorizing any constable named 
therein to enter any premises named in the 
warrant. This clause is flatly opposed to 
the spirit of our law which 170 years ago 
condemned general search warrants. 

If this bill becomes law it is claimed that 
the possession of a copy of “National De¬ 
fense,” a book by our present prime min¬ 
ister written in 1917, would be a criminal 
offense. In it he said that “an army is al¬ 
ways a powerful weapon in the hands of 
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governments to destroy the chances of labor 
in a hard fought industrial dispute.” The 
bill is certain to be fought vigorously by all 
who care for the liberty of the citizen. It is 
a bill, so Bertrand Russell declares, which 
says “Britons shall be slaves,” and he adds 
that it would clearly make it illegal to have 
in one’s possession the New Testament. 

* * * 

The Wandering 
Scholars 

The series of political revolutions in 
Europe, according to Lord Rutherford in 
the Times, has created a large body of 
wandering scholars. Russians, Italians, 
Germans are among them. To find a place 
for them in the universities of the civilized 
world is not easy, harder indeed than it 
was in the middle ages. But much has been 
done in Great Britain: “Hospitality has 
thus been extended in this country to 178 of 
our university colleagues. The multicellular 
London university has received 67; Cam¬ 
bridge university has not only given hos¬ 
pitality to 31, but its individual colleges 
have contributed over £1,000 to the coun¬ 
cil’s funds; Oxford university has wel¬ 
comed 17 guests; Manchester university 
has invited 16, and by local efforts raised 
a special fund for their support.” Happily 
there are still levels of life upon which 
men can rise above the miasma of nation¬ 
alism. 

* * * 

Dr. Visser’t Hooft 
Visits England 

Dr. Visser’t Hooft, whose name is pro¬ 
nounced “Toft,” is paying a visit to 15 of 
the chief centers of student life in these 
islands. He is, as my readers know, the 
general secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian federation. He is no stranger; 
as a student he spent a year at Wood- 
brooke. It is hoped that our student move¬ 
ment will raise £3,000 to meet its immedi¬ 
ate needs; the advocacy of Dr. Visser ’t 
Hooft will bring, it is believed, to the large 
companies who will hear him the meaning 
and the urgency of the task for which 

these supplies are needed. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

In the early years of this century the 
Chinese civil service examiners set the fol¬ 
lowing subject for an essay by the candi¬ 
dates: “When the philosopher Mo Ti 
preached the doctrine of non-resistance, 
Chinese armies became depleted. The same 
doctrine was taught by Christ, but has not 
had the same effect in Christian countries. 
Explain this.” (Quoted by Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell.) 

The head of our fascists says it is a lie 
to say that he is anti-semitic. It is true that 
Jews are not welcomed to the fascist ranks. 
But they will have no reason to fear so 
long as they put Britain first. “I have said 
it,” says Sir Oswald Mosley. 

“His mind, imagination, thoughts and 
preaching dwell upon the most colorful, the 
most dramatic and the most moving pag¬ 
eantry of this theme shown through the 
history of mankind and repeated in that of 
every living man who had come to be 
troubled and who seeks for peace.” So Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald spoke of Spurgeon. It 
is admirably expressed and no doubt it rep¬ 
resents an interpretation of the underlying 
philosophy of Spurgeon’s teaching. But I 
think Spurgeon would have said, “I can 
put it more simply than that.” 

Edward Shillito. 



Peace Requires 
Social Justice 

Conference on International Crisis and 
Methodist War Commission, Meeting 
in Chicago, Reach Same Conclusion 


(Correspondence from Chicago) 


Chicago, May 21.—World peace has 
held the center of the ecclesiastical stage 
during the past couple of weeks, with the 
Chicago conference on the international and 
economic crisis meeting May 12-14 in the 
Morrison hotel, and the general conference 
commission on world peace of the Meth¬ 
odist church meeting May 14-16 at Gar¬ 
ret t biblical institute, Evanston. 

There was rein ark able unanimity in the 
findings of the two groups; both meetings 
made constant reference to the recent ques¬ 
tionnaire on war and economic injustice. 
The opinion was unanimous in both groups 
that war is but an aspect of the present 
economic system, and that there can be 
no assurance of ridding the world of war 
until we move from a competitive and ac¬ 
quisitive society to a cooperative common¬ 
wealth. In condemning war as a method 
of settling international disputes and vio¬ 
lence as a method of settling class disputes, 
the Chicago conference expressed the con¬ 
viction that “international war is the world 
expression of a competitive type of human 
society marked by injustice and inequality.” 

Similarly the Methodist group said: “It 
is obvious that the chief causes of war are 
economic and political in character. Under 
an economic system whose primary motiva¬ 
tion is self-interest, and whose chief method 
is competition, there develops a fierce strug¬ 
gle for raw materials and markets. When 
this struggle becomes acute and investments 
and property are threatened, the industrial¬ 
ists and financiers, by appealing to doctrines 
of national honor and interest, exert pres¬ 
sure upon the respective governments to 
furnish diplomatic support and armed in¬ 
tervention. Thus private quarrels over 
private interests are transformed into na¬ 
tional issues which threaten the peace of 
the world.” 

One doubts if ever before there has been 
such clear-eyed vision of the actualities of 
the situation by large numbers within the 
church. 

* * * 

An Attack on 
Two Fronts 

This point of view led to an attack 
on two fronts by both these groups. On 
the one hand was a direct attack upon 
the war system, calling upon the churches 
to renounce war as sin and consequently 
to refuse all manner of participation in it. 
“No Christian should engage in any war 
for any purpose nor give to it his sanction 
or approval,” said the Methodist group, 
and the Chicago conference took a similar 
position. Both groups saw involved in this 
the necessity for the church to oppose 
the continuance of R.O.T.C. in colleges, 
universities and high schools, the appoint¬ 
ment of chaplains subservient to military 
authority, and similar militaristic activities. 
Both groups urged the necessity of strength¬ 
ening all agencies for international peace, 
particularly those that look to the judicial 
settlement of disputes leading to war. 
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On the other hand, the inequities and in¬ 
justices of the economic order were at¬ 
tacked, and measures looking to their 
amelioration and ultimate extinction were 
proposed. “We urge,” said the Chicago 
conference, the rapid and systematic redis¬ 
tribution of wealth through social legisla¬ 
tion, such as unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions and increased income and in T 
heritance taxes”; while the Methodists 
said, “We believe that what is needed with¬ 
in every nation is a rapid approach to a 
cooperative economic order and a resolute 
effort to strengthen international agencies 
of justice and security.” 

* * * 

Participants in the 
Conferences 

The very large attendance at both these 
meetings must have been very gratifying 
to the organizers of the conferences. The 
list of those who participated as leaders 
is too long to print here. Howe^r, among 
the headliners at the Chicago conference 
were Sherwood Eddy, Kirby F^jge, Rabbi 
L. L. Mann, Norman Thomas, Charles 
Clayton Morrison and Paul Douglas. Rep¬ 
resenting college youth were James F. 
Green of Yale graduate school and Miss 
Faith Ralph of the University of Michigan. 
Rev. Philip Allen Swartz, pastor of First 
Congregational church, La Grange, was 
chairman of the general committee in 
charge. Kirby Page and Dr. George A. 
Coe were resource then for the Methodist 
commission meeting, and Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman oi New York, chairman of the 
commission, presided. Among those par¬ 
ticipating were Dr. Merle N. English, as¬ 
sociate secretary of the board of education, 
Dr. Ernest F. Tittle, of Evanston, Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, secretary for inter¬ 
national peace and good will of the Federal 
council, Charles Hart, one of the con¬ 
scientious objectors expelled from Ohio 
State university, and others. 

* * * 

And So Forth 

A quiet but effective “red hunt” seems 
to be going on in Chicago. I shall hope to 
say something more about it in detail in 
my next correspondence. 

The University of Chicago settlement 
celebrated its 40th anniversary at a dinner 
last Friday evening, presided over by Prof. 
Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize winner 
in physics and chairman of the board. Miss 
Mary McDowell, who founded the settle¬ 
ment 40 years ago in rooms over a feed 
store, was especially honored. 

The Independent Motion Pictures ex¬ 
hibitors in session here last week protested 
the Hollywood block-boo king system which 
makes it impossible for them to provide 
consistently clean pictures in their theaters. 

Only a few more days and the 1934 
edition of A Century of Progress exposition 
will be upon us. It is anticipated that it 
will be a better show than that of last 
year. 

The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature in its annual report announces 
that over 2000 persons are studying its 
current course, “The Reconstructive 
Forces of the Christian Religion,” 

The Chicago Baptist association met 
with the First Baptist church, Evanston, 
May 7-8. A discussion of denominational 
reorganization preparatory to the meeting 
of the Northern Baptist convention was the 
most important item on the program. 

Charles T. Holman. 


Woman Leads 
Glasgow Church 

New Congregational Church Calls Mrs. 
Kenmure, Formerly of Partick—Dr. 
Watt Resigns Glasgow Charge 


(Correspondence from Scotland) 


Whitley Bay, May 3.—The venture of 
having Rev. Vera M. M. Kenmure con¬ 
duct public worship in the Central halls, 
Glasgow, proved so successful (queues for 
the evening services), that her supporters 
summoned a meeting of those interested in 
the formation of a church for the exercise 
of a ministry unrestricted by any sex prej¬ 
udice. Over 200 persons attended. They 
first adopted the following resolution: 
"This meeting of followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, believing that the Spirit of 
God may call either man or woman to 
preach the gospel and to the ministry of 
the church, hereby resolves, having sought 
divine guidance, to form a church of the 
Congregational or Independent order, 
which will witness to the liberty we have in 
Christ, and which will be known as Christ 
church, Congregational, Glasgow.” Mrs. 


Kenmure then retired from the meeting 
while a resolution was passed inviting her 
to become their first minister. Upon her 
return, the chairman presented the call to 
her, observing that if it was a venture of 
faith on the part of the members, it would 
he a still greater act of faith on her part to 
accept the ministry of a church in its in¬ 
fancy, a church without property or finan¬ 
cial reserves; but the meeting offered her 
what doubtless she would value higher— 
unanimity in purpose and principle. She ac¬ 
cepted the invitation, after which the meet¬ 
ing approved a statement recording the rea¬ 
sons which had led to the formation of the 
church: 

“After earnestly seeking in fellowship to 
learn the will of Christ, we have come to 
the conclusion that there is no barrier of 
sex or circumstance which should deny the 
liberty of prophesying to anyone feeling 
called by God to exercise this gift.... The 
reason given by some that marriage is a 
barrieT to the exercise of her (Mrs, Ken- 
mure’s) ministry we cannot accept, for we 
know of no divine principle which demands 
a celibate ministry, whether exercised by 
man or woman.” Officebearers having 
been elected, the meeting voted to con¬ 
tinue worshiping for the present in the 
Central halls, but decided to start a build¬ 
ing fund for the purpose of erecting or ac¬ 
quiring church premises. About 100 mem- 
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bers of the new congregation formerly be¬ 
longed to the Partick Congregational 
church of which Mrs. Kcmnure was for 
five years the pastor. 

* * * 

Continuing Presbyterian Church 
Calls Woman Minister 

The “Continuing” -Presbyterian church, 
which authorized women ministers from 
its inception in 1929, has at last found one 
of its congregations bold enough to call a 
woman minister to the pastorate. The con¬ 
gregation is at AuchteraTder (pronounced 
the way it looks, with accent on the third 
syllable), a pleasant town in Perthshire, 
and the probationer is Rev. Elizabeth Barr, 
daughter of Rev. James Barr, ex-labor 
M.P. and the fighting first moderator of 
this denomination. Miss Barr studied, at 
the Congregational college in Edinburgh 
(which is used jointly by the two “Con” 
denominations) and was capped “B.D.” by 
Glasgow university last year. She will 
bring the number of settled women pastors 
in Great Britain almost to the two-dozen 
mark. They, are divided among the Con¬ 
gregational, Baptist and Unitarian bodies, 
with herself as the lone Presbyterian. 

# * * 

Dr. Watt Resigns as 
Glasgow Minister 

Dr. MacLean Watt, the always interest¬ 
ing moderator of the 1933 Church of Scot¬ 
land assembly, has announced his resigna¬ 
tion as minister of Glasgow cathedral as 
from May 16. He is not an old man, hav¬ 
ing been ordained only 37 years, but he has 
always held heavy charges: Turriff with 
1,500 communicants, Alloa with 2,500, St. 
Stephen's, Edinburgh, with over 2,000, and 
now for the last 11 years, Glasgow cathe¬ 
dral with 1,200. He had a severe heart at¬ 
tack from overwork a year ago. 

# * * 

Dr. Watt Hopes for 
Federated Union 

Dr. Watt was at his best in addressing 
the Elders' and Officebearers 1 union last 
month. One of his striking paragraphs was 
as follows: “I pray before I die to see a 
step taken toward the establishment of a 
federated union of the Protestant churches 
of the world—a great Protestant federa¬ 
tion throughout the earth, in which Baptist 
may be Baptist, Methodist may be Meth¬ 
odist, and Episcopalian may be what he 
likes, but all standing as one unbroken wall 
in times of crisis for the Protestant faith. 
I do not see why we should not or could 
not have that, and it depends upon the 
earnest laity of the church taking it up and 
working for it. The Church of Rome, with 
its Franciscans, Dominicans, and the rest, 
is not one perfect unity, but they are all 
under the one umbrella, so that the world 
can only see their feet. We, on the other 
hand, advertise our differences.” 

* * * 

Honors for Dr. Coffin 
And Others 

President Henry Sloane Coffin of Union 
theological seminary is to be awarded an 
LL.D. degree by St. Andrews university 
on June 29.- Other well known honorary 
graduants are Prof. Donald Mackenzie of 
Princeton (Aberdeen); Andre Maurois, 
the novelist and biographer (St. Andrews); 
Rev. William Frederic Bade of Pacific 
school of religion, Berkeley, Cal., and Pres. 
H. J. Cody of Toronto university (Glas¬ 
gow). Marcos A. Spencer. 


Vienna Feels 

Silent Boycott 

Worker $ Stay Away from Government 
May Day Celebration—Catholic Fas¬ 
cism Seeks to Woo Socialists 


(Correspondence from Central Europe) 


Vienna, May 3. —What would happen 
on May day? All Vienna was asking itself 
that question. There were rumors of des¬ 
perate deeds. The government prepared. 
Thousands of arrests; pressure upon citi¬ 
zens to make them attend the demonstra¬ 
tion, the “Festival of Joy,” before the town 
hall, and to get children to the children's 
festival in the stadium; headmasters in¬ 
formed that they must send 20 per cent of 
their scholars. Employers received notices 
of a similar kind. The trams—usually at 
a standstill on May day from 9 to 1 in 
order to allow tramway workers to join 
in the procession—were to run. 

May day comes. A perfect day. The 
workers of Vienna used to say that the 
good Lord must love the socialists for he 
always sent them a fine May day. The 
trams are almost empty. The instinctive 
boycott ha9 begun. The workers have de¬ 
cided simply to remain at home; let their 
absence be felt. At the windows of the 
great municipal tenements workers in shirt 
sleeves lean, or they sit by the doors, or 
walk up and down conscious of what has 
happened and is happening. Not even the 
perfect day and the Vienna woods, the 
great holiday resort of Viennese citizens, 
have claimed them today. 

Along the two-mile stretch between the 
West station and the South station, where 
thousands of workers’ families are at home 
in the beautiful blocks erected by the city, 
I counted six windows showing the colors 
of the Dollfuss “Patriotic Front.” The 
chancellor had asked that these colors 
should be displayed! The absence of re¬ 
sponse is the measure of the silent boycott. 
* * * 

A Revealing 
Incident 

The official May day procession organ¬ 
ized by the government was due to pass by 
the now demolished monument of the re¬ 
public, destroyed-recently by Dollfuss. In 
the procession, with the green-white colors 
of the heimwehr on their sleeves, marched 
the railwaymen, who earlier under threat 
of dismissal had been compelled to join the 
patriotic front. Suddenly, as the procession 
filed past the dismantled symbol of the re¬ 
public, three of the marching men raised 
their fists in the socialist salute and cried 
out the socialist greeting, “Freedom!” The 
little children on the sides of the street took 
up the cry, and children’s voices were 
heard: “Freedom! Freedom!” They too 
remembered other May days. 

* * * 

Dr. Winter Seeks to 
Win the Workers 

In our last letter we mentioned the ap¬ 
pointment of Dr. Ernest Karl Winter to 
be third vice-mayor of Vienna, and indi¬ 
cated what the significance of this appoint¬ 
ment was. Dr. Winter, left-wing Catholic 
and legitimist, believes in winning the 
workers, and in assuring them that the 


setting up of trade unions with their own 
leaders, chosen even by themselves. Is not 
incompatible with an authoritarian govern¬ 
ment. There is little doubt that he ac¬ 
cepted office on the understanding that this 
was to be his line, or that Dollfuss ap¬ 
pointed him because it was. One of hi 9 
first acts was to convene three public meet¬ 
ings to which the workers were invited. 
They came.^ The hall was packed each time 
to overflowing. Dr. Winter spoke, as well 
as he could for interruptions. In spite of 
interruptions he held on. The workers said 
that if he meant what he said, they should 
be given their own elected and imprisoned 
leaders; their freedom. Once they sang the 
International. But Dr. Winter held on. He 
wanted to win these workers. How incredi¬ 
ble a sight it was—in fascist Vienna, after 
fighting and terror, free speaking, the out¬ 
burst of pent-up feeling. But the police 
intervened at last; 14 people were arrested, 
and later released at Dr. Winter’s inter¬ 
vention. What does it mean? Does Doll¬ 
fuss think that only a Catholic fascism, 
looking toward and supported by a re¬ 
stored monarchy, can save him from the 
heimwehr? Has he chosen this consistent 
and brilliant young man, Winter, himself a 
son of simple people, to win the workers, 
by his genuine conviction and gifts of 
thought and speech, to the line of Catholic 
fascism, or at any rate to an attempt to try 
and function within it? 

If Dr. Winter cannot win the more po¬ 
litically minded workers, he will turn to 
the right-wing ones, to the trade unionists. 
Will he win them? He has asked for an 
amnesty: will he get it, and for whom? It 
was arranged for him to address the work¬ 
ers on May day by radio, but he was re¬ 
ported by the Reichspost (government or¬ 
gan) to be ill a day or two beforehand. 
But that paper has already come out in 
support of the line he follows. And it is 
important to notice that on May day Prince 
Starhemberg, the legitimist and heimwehr 
leader, who has now approached nearer to 
Dollfuss in his attitude, was appointed vice- 
chancellor of Austria. 

* * * 

Vienna’s New 
Magna Carta 

Under the title “The Citizenship of 
Vienna, its Rights and Tasks” there ap¬ 
peared in the Reichspost the following 
paragraphs: “The ‘Citizens of Vienna’ 
will take the place of the municipal coun¬ 
cil. . . . This body consists of 64 members, 
and is to be constituted with regard to the 
vocational organization of the population. 
It will bear the title ‘Council of the city of 
Vienna.’ It will be nominated by the mayor, 
and will consist of 12 members from the 
circle of cultural associations (three mem¬ 
bers for the Roman Catholic church, one 
for the Evangelical church, and one for the 
Jewish religious community; one each for 
art and science, five for the school, training 
and educational institutions); 12 members 
for the following vocational corporations: 
crafts, trade and communications—these 
last-named to be chosen with regard to the 
dependent earners; and finally, four mem¬ 
bers for the vocational corporations of 
agriculture, finance, free professions and 
public service. This body will sit for three 
years. The mayor can, however, before 
this period has elapsed, dismiss any mem¬ 
bers, and replace them by others; he also 
has the right to dissolve the whole body, 
and nominate it anew. This he must do in 
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together, whose aggregate total membership is some¬ 
what less and whose adult membership is somewhat 
more. In the light of all these figures, taken for what 
they may be worth, one thing is clear. No one denomi¬ 
nation is running away with the country. There is as 
little statistical evidence of success in making America 
Catholic as in making it Baptist or Spiritualist. (The 
Spiritualists, in fact, claim a 30 per cent increase, but 
on a very small base.) The question is whether all the 
churches together can make America Christian. Ap¬ 
propriately, opposite the name of “The Church Invis¬ 
ible” is the notation “no statistical report submitted.” 
True.eriough, in more ways than one. 

Methodist Commission 
Declares War a Sin 

EETING at Evanston, Illinois, May 14-16, the 
Methodist general conference commission on 
world peace adopted a platform having three main 
planks affirming: first, the duty of Christian men and 
of the church to dissociate themselves absolutely from 
war and from all preparations for war; second, the 
necessity of devising and sanctioning social and inter¬ 
national machinery of a different order for settling 
controversies among nations; and third, the importance 
of removing the causes of war by minimizing the eco¬ 
nomic and political friction incident to exploitation, 
imperialism and the conflict of national and financial 
interests thereto. Specifically, the commission urges an 
investigation of the munitions industry', the authoriza¬ 
tion of an embargo on arms and credits to war-making 
nations, and the withholding of appropriations to carry 
out the naval construction program of the Vinson bill. 
Most striking of all, perhaps, is the outright declara¬ 
tion that “war is sin.” The corollary of this is: No 
Christian should engage in any war for any purpose or 
give his sanction or approval. This means that a Chris¬ 
tian should refuse membership in any military organi¬ 
zation whose purpose is the training of men to kill 
their fellow men or propaganda in support of the idea 
of military preparedness.” A pronouncement by the 
commission on world peace must not be understood as 
an official declaration by the whole Methodist church, 
much less as the definition of a position binding upon 
all Methodists. Nevertheless it is a very significant 
utterance indicative of a large body of influential Meth¬ 
odist opinion. It is in line with resolutions previously 
adopted by the general conference. 

Pouring Oil and Water 
On the Same Fire 

OTHING could be much more stupid and cruel 
than for the nations which are at peace to con¬ 
tinue to supply munitions of war to those which are 
fighting, knowing that any fight anywhere is at any 
time likely to start a conflagration everywhere. The 
state department—which is our 1 department of 
peace”—is doing the best it can to promote friendly 
relations not only between the United States and our 
neighbors to the south but also among those neighbors. 


Mr. Hull at Montevideo was eminently successful as an 
ambassador of good will. And at the same time Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers, and European manufacturers as 
well, are furnishing the arms and equipment with 
which Bolivia and Paraguay carry on their jungle war¬ 
fare. They are not smuggling these munitions out 
under false invoices but are shipping them in the regu¬ 
lar course of business. It may be well enough m 
matters of charity not to let one’s left hand know what 
one’s right hand does; but if one hand shows a dispo¬ 
sition to distribute the instruments of destruction for 
its own profit while the other tries to confer benefits, 
there would be a distinct advantage in establishing a 
better understanding between the two members. Amer¬ 
ican business can tear down faster than American dip¬ 
lomacy can build up, and it ought to be made to stop. 
S^Ie are not the only sinners. The League of Nations 
has'for months been lending its good offices to settle the 
Chaco dispute, and member nations of the league have 
been furnishing the weapons with which the fight is car¬ 
ried on. Similarly, Colombia and Peru, both of which 
are in default on bonds held by American creditors, 
have had no difficulty in getting fresh credits to pur¬ 
chase bombing planes and other equipment in American 
markets in preparation for fighting out the Letitia dis¬ 
pute which the state department and the leargue are 
trying to help the disputants to settle peaceably. It 
should not be necessary to wait for a full investigation 
of the munitions industry before something is done 
about that. Action on a situation so obvious does not re¬ 
quire extraordinary wisdom but just elementary sanity. 

Is the Church Mind on 
Liquor Changing? 

AUTION must be exercised in estimating the im¬ 
portance of the action of the New York East con¬ 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal church with regard 
to liquor control. A vote in one conference by no means 
indicates that the entire denomination—which contains 
somewhat more than a hundred such conferences is 
in agreement. But that there is significance in the reso¬ 
lution adopted by this conspicuous unit of the Metho¬ 
dist body can hardly be denied. No denomination has 
surpassed the Methodists in loyalty to and effort on 
behalf of prohibition. In the eyes of the wets the two 
words, “prohibition” and “Methodism," have been 
practically synonymous. Now to have a Methodist con¬ 
ference, while affirming its faith in prohibition as “the 
ultimate solution,” declare that the present line of at¬ 
tack on the evils of the liquor traffic should be through 
the establishment of a public monopoly, both for manu- 
facture and distribution, indicates that great shifts of 
opinion are taking place inside the Methodist ranks. 
Faced by the acknowledged excesses which have ac¬ 
companied the return of legalized liquor, the New 
York Methodists have apparently concluded that the 
problem is essentially that of all private profit-making, 
heightened by the fact that in this case it is dealing with 
an industry which is anti-social in its effects. The Meth¬ 
odists of this conference therefore propose to shift 
their attack to the profit element. They are ready to 














Council Of Churches Hears 
Answers To Questionnaire 
On War, Economic Situation 


Representatives of the Amster¬ 
dam Council of Churches and oth¬ 
ers interested in the findings of 
the recent questionnaire sent out 
by Kirby Page, student of world 
affairs, met at a luncheon held this 
noon in the Y. M. C. A. to discuss 
the answers made by 20,000 Pro¬ 
testant clergymen and Jewish 
rabbis of the United States to 
questions on war and the present 
economic and political situation. 
Schuyler G. Voorhees, chairman of 
the committee Of arrangements, 
presided. 

After the luncheon, Charles U. 
Shellenberger briefly explained the 
survey conducted by Kirby Page 
among 100,000 ministers and theo¬ 
logical students. The findings re¬ 
sulting from the survey were re¬ 
leased by Mr. Page last week, and 
today, throughout the country, 
meetings ard being field to discuss 
the survey. 

The findings were presented by 
the Rev. Frank T. Rhoad, who 
gave the opinions of . the 20,000 
clergymen who answered the ques¬ 
tions pertaining to war, and by 
the Rev. Ernest F. Tripp, who pre¬ 
sented the answers to the questions 
concerning the economic and poli¬ 
tical status of the country. The 
poll of votes for and against the 
various questions showed the 
names of outstanding Protestant 
and Jewish leaders, both liberal 
and conservative. 

More than 15,000 out of the 20,000 
answers to the question, “Do you 
favor substantial reductions in 
armaments ?” Were in the 
the affirmative, ^'hile 17,000 voted 
no to the question, “Do you favor 
military training in secondard 
schools?” More than 15,000 were in 
favor of the policy of armed in¬ 
tervention in other countries for 
the protection of United States 
citizens and interests. Nearly 14,- 
000 voted affirmatively in answer 
to th e question, “Do you believe 
that the churches of America 
should now go . pn record as re¬ 
fusing to sanction Or support any 
future war?” “Are you personally 
prepared to state that it is your 
present purpose not to sanction any 
further war or to participate as an 
armed combatant ?” was answered 
in the affirmative by nearly 13,000. 
Nearly 9,000 voted no to the ques¬ 
tion as to whether the distinction 
between offensive and defensive 
war should be regarded as a basis 
for participation, while 7,500 voted 
yes. 

Mr. Rhoad pointed out the fact 
that the findings of the question¬ 
naire reveal that there are 14,000 
ministers in the country who have 
gone the whole length in. opposing 
war. How many will stand the test 
when the flags begin to wave and 
the bands begin to play is the ques- 


i tion. Mr. Rhoad considers the ques¬ 
tionnaire as a wonderful piece of 
propaganda and said that we can¬ 
not reconcile the war system with 
the religion of Jesus Christ. It is 
a matter of education, he said, add¬ 
ing that we must make our people 
peace-minded. 

The attitude on the political and 
economic situations naturally fol¬ 
lows the attitude on peace and war, 
Mr. Tripp remarked in beginning 
his presentation of the second part 
of the discussion. In order for 
these ministers who have declared 
themselves against the war sys¬ 
tem to prove their sincerity, they 
would have to take a further step 
with regard to the whole economic 
order, because the present order is 
more or less tied up with the war 
system. We cannot get away from 
it until we have gotten away from 
the economic order, declared the edi¬ 
tor of The Christian Century. As he 
read the questions, Mr. Tripp point¬ 
ed out that the vote of the clergy 
was six to one in favor pi a drastic 
limitation through the inheritance 
tax to the amount of wealth that 
may be inherited by an individual. 
The proportion was 15 to one in 
favor of a drastic limitation of the 
amount of the annual income 
through the income tax and other 
allied taxes, while the ■ ratio was 
six to one in favor of a system of 
compulsory unemployment insur¬ 
ance under Government adminis¬ 
tration, The vote was five to one 
in favor of national unions of 
workers instead of local company 
unions. The vote was almost even¬ 
ly divided in answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “Do you favor a system of 
private ownership of banks under 
Government regulation instead of 
a system of socialized banking as 
a public service?” 

More than 18,000 voted in favor 
of a co-operative commonwealth as 
opposed to rugged individualism, 
or the capitalistic system as of 
1929, in answer to the question, 
“Which economic system appears 
to you to be less antagonistic to 
and more consistent with the ideals 
and methods of Jesus and the 
noblest of the Hebrew prophets?” ■ 
“If you favor a co-operative com¬ 
monwealth, which of these five 
systems seems to you to offer the 
most effective method of achieving 
this end—drastic reformed capital¬ 
ism, socialism, fascism, commun¬ 
ism or some other political sys¬ 
tem?” was answered in various 
ways. More than 10,000 favored 
drastically reformed capitalism, 
more than 5,000 favored socialism, 
the vote in - favor of fascism and 
communism was negligible, and 
1,695 favored some other political 
system. 

At the close of the two presenta¬ 
tions,' the meeting was thrown open 
for general discussion. 
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State Police 


More than 5,000 police officers, sheriffs and 
Department of Justice operatives are hunting 
for John Diilinger in an area covering five states. 
Thus far they have not succeeded in bringing 
him to justice. 

Yet the Pioneer Press and the St. Paul Dis¬ 
patch feel justified in demanding a state con¬ 
stabulary, basing their arguments for a state 
police on the grounds that local peace officers 
are unable to cope with desperadoes of the Dil- 
linger type. 

If 5,000 regular officers cannot bag this re¬ 
formatory graduate, how in the name of com¬ 
mon sense can a state constabulary hope to do 
any better? If the trained forces of the United 
States Department of Justice are helpless to 
cone with one lone bandit, how can the state of 
Minnesota hope to build a state police corps 
large enough and efficient enough to make a bet¬ 
ter record than the Department of Justice ? 

Back of this hue and ery for a state army of 
sleuth hounds and manhunters is the hope that 
the state will follow the suit of New Jersey, 
New York, and other eastern states where the 
state police forces are constantly at the beck 
and call of large industrialists faced with strikes 
and picketing. With a state police in Minnesota 
it would be easy to club into submission farm 
holiday pickets, stri Iters, picketeers and hunger 
marchers. It would be relatively easy to send 
truckloads of armed strikebreakers, deputized 
as state police, into the South St. Paul area in 
.-.the ivent a strike were called for a decent wage 
>C sg M 4 And if Minnesota had had a state con- 
stibplarly last year when the Austin packing 
hpuee strike was on— it is quite likely there 
aid have been bloodshed. Instead, Governor 
son personally took charge of the situation, 
secured a satisfactory settlement of the difficul¬ 
ties, and the st rikers went back to work. 

A state contabularly failed to apprehend the 


L. L. Anderson Does His Bit 

When Corporation Counsel L. L. Ande: 
ruled that an absent councilman-elect could 
the oath of office over long-distance telepho] 
merely accommodated a prospective memb, 
the council to whom he must look for suppo: 
the future. His ruling was merely an exe; 
of free will and judgment. It was' not base 
the cold interpretation of the law. 

But one may well wonder what sort of a 
ing Mr. Anderson would have made had the 
bor-Progressive forces succeeded in electin 
majority of the council. Would Mr. Ander. 
have been willing to rule that it is perfectly le 
for an absent member of the council-elect 
take his oath of office over something like 1,5 
miles of copper wire if there was any likeliho 
that the one so sworn in would vote against M 
Anderson’s appointment as corporation counse 
Mr. Anderson apparently is one of tho, 
corporation counsels who rule by convenien 
rather than by conscience. During the past tv 
years he found it convenient to rule again,. 
Mayor Mahoney on nine cases out of 10 becausi 
he owed his election to the support of an organ 
ized majority of the council. The merits of an' 
case were totally disregarded to hamper and r 
tard any program the mayor undertook in ’ 
half of tire common people. 

Anderson’s ruling on the legality of swearing 
in a member of the council via long distance telef- 
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Preachers Repudiate 
War, Capitalism and 
Approve of Unionism 


LaFollette Wing of 
G. O. P. Considers 
3rd Party Movement 


‘jGreneral Disrepute of Republican Par¬ 
ty Prompts Action to Form 
Liberal Group 


Ministers of Gospel Are Becoming Militant in Giving 
Opposition to Preparedness for Profit; 

Oppose Military Training 


Federated Press 

NEW YORK.—Joining in the chorus of those who protest the making 
of wars on behalf of the profits of the merchants of death, 13,997 preachers 
have declared their belief that the churches of America should now go on 
record as refusing to sanction or support any future war. 

This statement was a part of a poll answered by 20,870 ministers on war 
and economic questions. The questioning was done by Kirby Page, an 
editor of The World Tomorrow, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City. There 
were 18,324 who voted for a coopera- 


phone merely indicates what he will do during £ n . t J e ' 

Mia n*v1 i; -...:h been 


tive commonwealth against 1,035 who 
still favor rugged individualism or 
capitalism. Most favor drastically 
reformed capitalism, however, 10,691 
voting thus as against 5,879 for so- 
L dalfsm, 123 for communism and 111 
for fascism. 

Results from a similar poll in 1931 
i POlx the war question showed there 


the next two years, during which time he will 
have a 5 to 2 majority on the city council. 


a substantial shift toward 


Get the Crooked Lawyers 

In all this hullaballoo about strengthening the 
arm of the federal government with three mil¬ 
lion dollars’ worth of new machine guns, tear 
gas bombs, bullet-proof vests and high-speed 
cars, one never hears a word which would indi¬ 
cate that the federal government is even inclined 
to dig out the real roots of the underworld. All 
attention is centered on the killer, his aids and 
girl friends. 

But back of the yegg and underworld king 
are those who slcim the real cream from the 
milk pans of crime. There is the professional 
bondsmen, the so-called criminal lawyers, the 
oily tongued politicians who take their cut, the 
owners of dives who harbor the fugitives, the 
landlords who take blood money for rent, the 
crooked doctors who treat the wounds of yeggs, 
and a score or more other individuals who look 
to the underworld for their maintenance. 

No part of the underworld could live long 
without the cooperation of one or more of those 
named above. Capone could not have operated 
30 days without the connivance and protection 
of corrupt police officers, more corrupt lawyers, tj 
and bribe-taking politicians. And this is true 
of any organized crime. It flourishes only when 
these “within the law" helpers are close at hand. 

It is all very well for the government to spend 
three million dollars to hunt the Dillingers to 
earth, but it will have the complete sympathy of 
law-abiding citizens only when it sets out to 
wipe out every department of organized crime. 
And a good place to start will be on the lawyers 


more aggressive anti-war attitude 
jnee that time. On the stringent 
uestion* “Is it your present purpose 
bt to sanction any future war or 
irtfeipate as an armed combatant ?” 
% proportion of those who said yes 
Is raised from 54% to 62% in three 
prs. Faith has been lost in the 
ague of Nations, only 48% favor- 
1 entrance as against 66% in 1931. 
(tore startling is the attitude in 
seminaries: 84 % declare the 
jrches should now go on record as 
psed to all future wars, 400 stu- 
jts are ready to declare them- 
fes opposed to all future wars and 
sing to participate against 49 
| fail to take that position and 47 
ptfui on it. Four of 497 students 
' the pre-1929 type of capitalism, 
favor drastically reformed capi- 
265 favor socialism, 12 com- 
3 nr and three fascism, the rest 
doubtful or preferring some 
sytem. More than half of the 
nunist votes came from Union 
blogical Seminary, the Rockefel- 
project in connection with ritzy 
rside Drive church in New York, 
he proportion of those who dis- 
uish between defensive and ag- 
live war has dropped among the 
hers from 43% to 36% in three 


11,304 to 2,567. By overwhelming 
votes, the preachers favored limita¬ 
tion of wealth and income by taxa¬ 
tion. Drastic limitation of inherited 
wealth was favored 16,557 to 1,754; 
drastic limitation of income by 15,- 
780 to 1,847. Compulsory unemploy¬ 
ment insurance under governmen t 
administration won by 13,218 to 
2,617. 

The nearest unanimous vote was 
on the question of military training 
in the schools. On this, 17,023 voted 
no, 2,579 voted yes and only 973 were 
in doubt. 

The preachers are apparently get¬ 
ting more strongly opposed to the 
munitions trust, the warmakers and 
the war teachers. Hesitantly they 
also move into the economic field 
with opinions pro-labor and even 
slightly pro-radical. 


MADISON, Wis. — The LaFollette 
wing of the Republican party in Wis¬ 
consin may embark on a third-party 
program following a state supreme 
court decision. The effect of the de¬ 
cision is to make it easy to get a 
place on the official ballot for the 
new Progressive party that it is 
hoped to form. 

How serious the plans are is indi¬ 
cated by the prominence given to the 
decision by The Progressive, weekly 
LaFollette journal, which puts the 
story in first place with a big stream¬ 
er headline. A state conference will 
decide the course of action. 


Wings Over 
Washington 


By LEN DE CATJX 


Federated Press 


WASHINGTON.—The search for a 
pretty and popular name for “sub¬ 
sistence homesteads" continues, 
though the Department of the In¬ 
terior announces that its mail has 
been “swelled” with suggestions. Tbe 
expression carries “too uninspiring a 
connotation," it explains, “for ‘a sub¬ 
sistence' homestead to the uniniti¬ 
ated often mean& a home Where; life 
is lived on a subsistence—'bare exist¬ 
ence’—level." 

'f' ■f' 


Bankers Hope to Repeal 

Depositors' Insurance 


600 


WORKERS STRIKE 
FOR THE CLOSED SHOP 


lor 


vote in favor of national un¬ 
its against company unions was 


Kder ex. of final account 

SOTA; COUNT 1 
Probate Court. 


RAMSEY. 53. 

RE ESTATE OF 
Edward D. Baber, Decedent. 

The State of Minnesota to All Concerned: 


Federated Presa 

EASTHAMPTON, Mass.—Demand¬ 
ing a closed shop in its mills, 600 
of the 800 employees of the United 
Elastic Corp. struck at Easthampton. 
Although the company granted rec¬ 
ognition to the United Textile Work¬ 
ers of America and offered a 10% 
wage increase, the workers demanded 
the closed shop. Picketing is going 
on. 


CLEVELAND.—Bankers want to 
extend the temporary clauses of the 
federal bank deposit insurance laws, 
so that when the membership of Con¬ 
gress changes by 1935 they can hope 
for a total repeal of such laws, ac¬ 
cording to A. F. Whitney, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train¬ 
men. 


“Elysian Homesteads," “Sylvan 
Homesteads" and even “Freedom 
Farms" have been some of the sug¬ 
gestions that have been made to the 
department by volunteer press 
agents. 


OF 


ORDER F0R HEARING WILL 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, COUNTY 
RAMSEY. ss. Probate Court. 

RE LAST WILL OF 
Frank G. Larson, Decedent, 

The State of Minnesota to All Concerned: 
WharewL n pcUlion to prove the I nut will of 
DeccflentH and far lottery has been filed; 
IT IB ORDERED. That said petition bt? 
hciml and nil ponton si Interested appear bbfore 
Olio Court on Tuesday. Mny 29th. nt 19 

0 ‘elock A. in the Court Hourt? in St, Paul. 
Minn., nnd filo objections if nny* before an id 
bend hr, imfl that this order be served by pub¬ 
lication ip The Minnesota Union Advocate, 
and by tnnlliiiR a copy hereof atJosut 14 dnyn 
before said ban ring lo each of the heirs, devi¬ 
sees and lojcateci;. 


ORDER EX. OF FINAL ACCOUNT 
STATE^ OF MINNESOTA, COUNTY OF 
RAMSEY, bs. Probate Court. 

RE ESTATE OF 
Dollie Cross, DtJccdeiiE. 

inrtepdt* to AH Concerned: 
WHEREAS. Iho Until account and petition 
Tor cxnm I nation thereof imd for ns^lfraraeut 
of the residue have been filed; 

II IS ORDERED, That waid pglllion be 
heard nnd nil p nitons inter ratal appear before 
l.hla Court on Tuesday, Junu 12, 1931 at 10 
udock A. M., in the Court House in St. 
1 Mill, Minn., and lhai this order lie served 
by publication in The Mlnuctfola Union Advo¬ 
cate, and by mniUnjr a copy hereof at least 
I I days before xnh\ hearten lo each of the 
heirri. tie videos nnd legatees, 

WITNESS, the HON. ALRIN PEARSON, 
Jud^o of Probate Court aforesaid. Hi hi 
I2th day or Mny, !9IM. 

(Seal of Probate Court) 

F. W. GOSEWISCH, 
Clerk of Probate Court. 
Nordliii & Oliver, Attorneys, 1010 Pioneer 
Bldg. 

5-17—3t—5-31 


_ Seeking to destroy “a false impres¬ 
sion" that “a low standard of living" 
is somehow connected with the sub¬ 
sistence homesteads, the department's 
memorandum to tha press explains: 
“Actually the homesteads are not, as 
a rule, intended to supply more than 
a few hundred dollars' worth of food 
to a family; but a few hundred dol¬ 
lars’ worth of food is a lot to a fam¬ 
ily whose total income amounts to 
something like five or six hundred 
dollars per year. , , t ** 

^ ^ ^ 


ORDER TO PRESENT CLAIMS—THREE 
MONTHS 

STATE OF MINNESOTA, COUNTY OF 
RAMSEY, ss. Probate Court. 

RE ESTATE OF 
John Merrick, Decedent. 

IT IS ORDERED, Thai all enttlHar* of said 
Decedent flic their claim* in \hh Court 
within Ihrcc month b from I ho date af thte 
order, nnd flint twirl claim* be examined and 
adjusted on the Jit-eoiul Monthly in September. 
1934. at 19 iYclnck A. M. ( In thfi Court, In 
Court Hot rn in Si. Paul, Minn, # nnd that 
ihifi order he tiorved by publication m The 
Minnesota Union Advocate, and by mailin'* 
a ropy hcrecr at JcmU 14 days before said 
nem’tefcr, to each of the heirs, devices and 
locators, 

WITNESS the IION, ALBIN S. PEARSON, 
Juduo of Probate Court aforesaid, this 
Iflth day of Mny, 1934. 

(Seal of Probate Court) 

F. W. GOSEWISCH, 
Clerk of Probate Court. 


Sunshine statistics are being rapid¬ 
ly produced in the Department of La¬ 
bor while — and where .— the sun 
shines. One of the latest hand-outs 
tells of “gains all along the business 
front" in Detroit, with big percent¬ 
ages mentioned. These figures co¬ 
incide with the seasonal peak of the 
highly seasonal automobile industry, 
and reports of big layoffs are already 
reaching Washington. 


N ame-seekers and cheer-bringers 
may be discouraged to note that no 
pretty name for “unemployment" has 
yet been found and made to stick, 
though it is true that much more 
cheerful statistics have feeen produced 
than the 13,101,000 jobless estimated 
for March by the conservative Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton institute. 


The Chicago Tribune tried for 
awhile to popularize the word 
“idlers," but that was intended to be 
said with a sneer, not with a smile. 
And some people spoke about “the 
new leisure class.” But gaunt mis¬ 
ery cannot forever by hypnotized by 
smiles any more than it can be ex¬ 
orcized by sneers. So “unemployment 
insurance" is now the good word in 
Washington, thouerh Labor wnnlrl still 
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Repudiate War, 
Capitalism; Favor Unions 


JOINING in the chorus of those who protest 

the making of wars on behalf of the mer¬ 
chants of death, 13,997 preachers have de¬ 
clared their belief that the churches of Amer¬ 
ica should now go on record as refusing to 
sanction or support any future war. 

This statement, was a part of a poll answered 
by 20,870 ministers on war and economic ques¬ 
tions 1 . The questioning was done by Kirby 
Page, an editor of The World Tomorrow , 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City. There 
were 18,324 who voted for a co-operative com¬ 
monwealth against 1035 who still favor rugged 
individualism or capitalism. Most favor dras¬ 
tically reformed capitalism, however, 10,691 
voting thus as against 5879 for Socialism, 123 
for Communism and 111 for Fascism. 

Results from a similar poll in 1931 on the 
war question showed there had been a sub¬ 
stantial shift toward a more aggressive anti¬ 
war attitude since that time. On the stringent 
question, “Is it your present purpose not to 
sanction any future war or participate as an 
armed combatant?” the proportion of those 
who said yes was raised from 54% to 62% 
in three years. Faith has been lost in the 
League of Nations, only 48% favoring en¬ 
trance as against 66% in 1931. 

More startling is the fr+tifurle i« th* in- 


Wall Street In a Blue Funk 


WALL STREET has the blues. The main rea- 
* son is the collapse in retail sales since the 
slashing of CWA payrolls. New York stores 
report that sales are about on a par with 
April, 1933, or a bit lower in dollars—and that 
means nearly ’30 per cent lower in physical 
volume. In nine of the first 13 months of 
the Roosevelt regime retail sales were below 
.t,he comparable months of the Hoover regime, 
and doubtless the score changed to 10 of 14 
months by the April record. 

As a result of the retail, collapse, the Silk 
Code Authority has ordered 900 mills, hiring 
30.000 workers, to close down completely dur¬ 
ing the week of May 14 to 21. The employers 
were reluctant to take the step, but there was 
no alternative, the code authority explained; 
they simply can't sell the silk they have on 
hand.. To evade wholesale closing, the rayon 
industry is slashing prices. One of the big 
companies recently announced a 10c a pound 
cut in quotations, others are debuting closing 
down or following suit. Cotton textiles are 
also in collapse. Cotton prices have broken 
l%c a pound in two weeks and again the rea- 


INDUSTRIAL UNEMPLOYMENT—GOOD OR BAD? 




son is that buying stepped. Manufacturers 
are meeting to discuss a general stoppage of 
all mills for one or two weeks. 

The situation in textiles is typical. The na¬ 
tion as a whole is still buying less food than 
during the blackest days of 1932. Retail sales 
in most fields are well below pre-NRA days in 
physical volume although thoughtless renders 
are impressed by larger dollar volume. There 
is one exception — mail order sales are up, So 
Wall Street points out .that sales improved 
generally when the government was pouring 
hundreds of millions into CWA wages and that 
sales have Improved in the farm districts be¬ 
cause the government is pouring hundreds of 
millions into AAA benefit payments, This all 
adds to the blueness because Wall Street does 
not like to pay taxes and sometime these bil¬ 
lions are going to have to be collected. 

To cap the climax, the stock market has gone 
down to a place where a popular stock market 
theory indicates that it is in for a long "bear 
market/' that is a long period lasting for a 
year or more of the kind of thing that hap¬ 
pened between 1929 and 1932. Starting from 
the present level that looks pretty disastrous 
to Wall Street So the boys are going around 
humming t-We're headed for the last round-up . 
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OGRESSIVE MINER 


-sJtte Majestic 
"8 Case Has 
Been Heard 

Decisions of N. C. 
^er Cases Says 
They Are Sim- 
;ts in the Case 
nmilar. 

♦ May 16. In re¬ 
letters of inquiry 
abody (Majestic) 
been heard* Dr. 
led the Progressive 
e NRA packages, 
Counsel Dowell the 

COAL LABOR, 
ION II 

w Poat Office Bldg, 
'ago, Ill. 

May 10, 1934. 
lowell, 

rs of America, 


concerning the 
*u Quoin Case and 
on my desk for 

vill agree with me 
inadvisable to hold 
;ow until the decis- 
1 in the other cases 
d by the National 
rd. The issues in- 
ir and the decision 
<n the action which 
ard takes, 
truly ycurs* 
m A. Lapp, 

.airman. Bituminous 
al Labor Board, 
vision II. 

tends this case is a 
lisagree and are won- 
was not the evident 
larity of facts in this 
;d the delay. The fol- 
acts in this case: 

* No. 14, known as 
Du Quoin, Illinois, 
der the United Mine 
act but dues were 
■ the United Mine 
i the 27th day of Dec- 
John Lewis revoked 
utomatically throwing 
s out of the Union. 

J voted not to affiliate 
•essive movement until 
jf April, 1933. On the 
the revocation of the 
ewis. they instituted a 
b get the books and mon- 
nk, claiming there was 
mging to the miners in 

,ent on to work and were 
tyor, the superintendent, 
3 members of the Union, 
<d that their charter had 
Lewis. He told them 
Provisional Union 


Miners* Correspondence 

Communication* submitted for this column must be accompanied bp 
the name and address of the writer, as a matter of good faith, not 
to be printed if th. writer prefers that it be omitted. 


GILLESPIE LOCAL 
DECRIES “LEFT WING”j 
PLEDGES LOYALTY 


RESOLUTION 

GILLESPIE, III., May 9.— 
WHEREAS, in the April 30th issue 
of the Springfield S tat* Register 
there appeared an article m reference 
to a May Day meeting, which said the 
meeting wa* sponsored by the Left 
Wing members of the P. M. A. It 
also gave the names of two of our 
members, who were listed as speakers 
at that meeting. 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED, 

that it be known to the entire State 
of Illinois, that Local Union No. 1, of 
Gillespie, have never endorsed the 
Left Wing Movement, that Local Un¬ 
ion No. 1 took no part in the May Day 
meeting referred to, and that John 
Battuello and Andrew Steed who are 
members of this Local, and two of the 
speakers listed, were not acting of¬ 
ficially for this Local Union, and_, 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that we go on record as being opposed 
to any Left Wing movement within 
the P. M. of A. and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 

that we give our duly elected officers, 
state and local our full cooperation in 
carrying out the business of the P. 
M. of A., according to our constitu¬ 
tion, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that we are in heartfelt sympathy 
with our striking brothers and stand 
ready to do all in our power to aid 
them in their time of trouble, and 
that we also invite bona fide corre¬ 
spondence from local unions in strik¬ 
ing areas, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that Local Union No. 1, Gillespie, 
urge all brothers to give their full 
support to their local unions, and 
that we ignore the Left Wing policy 
a few individuals are trying to put 
over, that we take this means of let¬ 
ting the entire membership know our 
stand on this matter realizing there 
are people who are trying to mislead 
the rank and file, that this resolution 
will explain our position, knowing 
that “United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall**, and that a copy of this resolu¬ 
tion be published in the “Progressive 
Miner”. 

(Signed) Geo. W. Rademacher, 
Local Union No. 1. 

Endorsed by Local Union No. 1, at 
the regular meeting May 9th. 

Jas. Campbell, Rec. Secy. 


LEFT WINGERS 
CONDEMNED BY 

SPRINGFIELD LOCAL 


RESOLUTION 
SPRINGFIELD-, III., May 11.— 






eal Johnson said wo Tver® to 

get ?4.6Q per day. but the company 
compromised for |3.S0. 

When yon send this literature I 
am asking for, please do not forget 
to state and explain why the United 
Mine Workers of America pulled 
away from John L, Lewis and went 
Progressive. 

I will do anything I possibly can 
to organize a Progressive Union here. 
I am. 

Yours truly, 

A Sympathizer. 

P. S.—We do have something in Ala* 
hama which we have never had be¬ 
fore: We have to stand washer loss¬ 
es. One company just recently, 
dumped over 1800 tons, and the me 1 
got paid for 1500 tons, which made 
almost 350 tons in washer losses 
That was in the contracts which Mil 
signed with the Company. 

The Illinois Miners left th 
United Mine Workers of Ame 
ica for the same reasons am 
for the same identical cans 
that are happening in At 
hama and, in fact, nearly 
over the jurisdiction of the 
M. W. of A. 

The constitutional rights o 
the Illinois miners were flaunt 
ed by Lewis and his provision 
als and a contract was signe. 
by them with the Illinois operi 
ators without the consent of th 
membership, completely igno 
mg a representative scale co 
vention, our constitution an' 
past precedents. 

The Illinois U. M. W. of A 
composed considerably of i 
ported scabs, at present is rail- 
less!y ruled and dictated to b 
a gang of Lewis’ provision 
satraps. 

The Progressive Miners hav 
approximately 40,000 mem. 
bers. Our officials are all from 
the picks, everyone of whom 
was working in the mines 
when our union was organized. 

^ Alabama miners and 
those of other fields, if they be¬ 
lieve in freedom and democ¬ 
racy, will have to do as the Illi¬ 
nois miners have done, i.e., 
break away, leave the old 
decadent autocratic dictator¬ 
ship and form a union of their 
own choice, and then affiliate 
with the only honest-to-good- 

- * P _ A. 


Friday, May 18, 1934. 


PREACHERS FA-" 
V0R UNIONS AND 
REPUDIATE WAR 


)ppo$e Capitalism and Mil¬ 
itary Training in Schools, 
j Favor Drastic Limitation of 
i Inherited Wealth and In- 


! comes. 


By FRANK L. PALMER 
NEW YORK.—Joining in the 
tfiorus of those who protest the 
aaking of wars on behalf of the 
irofits of the merchants of 
[eath, 13,997 preachers have 
eclared their belief that the 
diurches of America should 
low go on record as refusing 
;o sanction or support any fu- 
re war. 

This statement was a part of a 
jH answered by 20,870 ministers 
m war and economic questions. The 
[uestion was done by Kirby Page, an 
editor of The World Tomorrow, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York City, 
"here were 18,324 who voted for 
cooperative commonwealth against 
,035 who still favor rugged Individ* 
[alism or capitalism. Most favor 
[rustically reformed capitalism, -how¬ 
ler, 10,691 voting thus as against 
1,879 for socialism, 123 for com- 
Lunism and 111 for fascism. 

Results from a similar poll in 1931 
m the war question showed there 
td been a substantial shift toward 
more aggressive anti-war attitude 
ice that time. On the stringent 
[uestiem, “Is it your present purpose 
tot to sanction any future war or 
participate as an armed combatant ?* r 
he proportion of those who said yes 
raised from 54 per cent to 62 
>er cent in three years. Faith has 
►een lost in the League of Nations, 
>nly 48 per cent favoring entrance 
is against 66 per cent in 1931. 
Oppose War 

More startling is the attitude m 
je seminaries: 84 per cent declare 
■he churches should now go on rec* 
ord as opposed to all future wars. 400 
students are ready to declare them¬ 
selves opposed to all future wars and 
refusing to participate, against 49 
who fail to take that position and 
47 doubtful on it. Four of 497 stu¬ 
dents favor the prc*1929 type of cap¬ 
italism. 158 favor drastically reform¬ 
ed capitalism, 265 favor socialism, 
12 communism and three fascism, the 
rest being doubtful or preferring 
some other system. More than ha If 
of the communist vote* came from 
Union Theological Seminary, the 
Rockefeller project in connection 
with the ritzy Riverside Drive church 
in New York. 

The proportion of those who dis¬ 
tinguish between defensive and ag¬ 
gressive war has dropped amonjr the 





































A.e with certain pro- 
ji'S whom he had op- 
j?ause the men had re- 
1 this Provisional Union, 
/ refused to let them 

7 

daint was the first -com- 
;fore the Divisional Coal 
4 Several inquiries have 
,^mg why that complaint 
heard by the Board 
At that a letter dated 
; first reply. 

Jbout 700 men in this 
jpany started working 
ie, 1933, or about the 
j-ode was enacted. A 
Returned to work, but 
iem are still standing 
, sive cause and refuse 
\ie Lewis regime, 
lported there from 
nklin and Jackson 
>f them are men who 
d in a mine before— 
rs. 


ney For 
nd Needy 
.rk-Why? 


. — Simultaneous 
idon and Washing- 
Screases in British 
forces, have mom- 
Jie armament race 
Pacific to the At 
ills of the British 
forthcoming, as 
War Harry H. 
bids on eighty 
for the United 
1/died -a long-term 
war-plane pur* 

w* r i 

all for the im- 
suyBO planes with 
S pf the 1934 air 
“■'and the $7,500,- 
•jr the air corps, 
r -rtisement for the 
A.350 planes to be 
J5 appropriations 
j r 0)# and for 300 
ill types to be 
*36 appropriation 
:‘ 0 , 000 ). 


^•ucdi vuivu iiu. 
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Miners of America, in Regular 
meeting held in the P. M. of A. 
Headquarters located at 109 1-2 
North Sixth street, voted to sup¬ 
port the District Officers and Board 
Members for their stand in follow¬ 
ing out the plans and purposes of 
the Progressive Miners of America. 

Voted that “Left Wingers” be 
condemned for their activities in 
trying to disrupt and bring discord 
among the members and officers of 
the P. M. of A. the only clean-cut 
union of coal miners in Aznerica 9 
that is faking progress for the 
heneRt of the rank and file. 

Voted to furnish copies of the 
above named motions to the press, 
and the District Office and the Pro¬ 
gressive Miner.. 

(Signed) John Redding, Pres. 

Thomas Matthews, 
Recording Sec’y. 

814 E. Washington, 
Local Union No. T6, 
P. M. of A. 


rts Of 
Materials 


7 T)—March ex- 
f and steel, raw 
*ers, “were the 
in any month,” 
.t of Commerce 
_^ xiiounting to 173,- 
^TTounted for 66 per 
W ;onnage of iron and 
iw.rported in the month. 
^ ..st, as usual, was the 
vg,jutlet for United States 
steel exports, March ship- 
‘ hat area accounting for 
!nt of the month's total,” 
llort. “Europe, because of 
* . scrap, constituted the 
market with shipments 
J35.7 per cent of the 


NOTICE 

Local Union No. 4, P. M. of A., 
Belleville, Illinois, has expelled A. J. 
Brown for 99 years. 

Frank Fussner, Pres. 

L. U. No. 4, P. M. A. 
Belleville, Illinois. 


A MESSAGE 

FROM ALABAMA 


Wm. Mitch From Indiana Provisional 
Satrap, Sign* Contract Without 
Consent of the Membership. 

Republic, Alabama 
May 13, 1934. 
Editor, Progressive Miner. 

Dear Sir: 

Just a few lines to get in touch 
with the Progressive Miners, and also 
to explain to you what kind of treat¬ 
ment we miners of Alabama, District 
20, have received through our Presi¬ 
dent, William Mitch. 

1 want some one to explain to me 
how the men of Alabama coal fields 
can have a Union and stand for the 
way Mitch has treated us. He signed 
contracts with these companies down 
here whether it was satisfactory with 
the men or not. The contracts say 
there is to be no meeting on the com¬ 
pany grounds; a volunteer check-off, 
but there are very few volunteers; 
also, there is to be no literature passed 
over the camps. 1 certainly would ap¬ 
preciate it if you would send me some 
literature, and some copies, to the 
list of names 1 have enclosed and ex¬ 
plain to them why the U. M. W. of A. 
in Illinois pulled loose from John L. 
Lewis. 

I am going to try, and try strong, 
to get the Progressive movement 
started here, so that we can get some- 
tiling for wbat we do Instead of hav¬ 
ing some man to sell us out. It has 
been reported that an operator down 
here said, that John L. Lewis would 
break the union in this territory for 
a. price he set. I am for the Progres¬ 
sive Miners and will do my part, and 
more too, to get them organized. 

These companies say they did not 
sign contracts with the miners, but 
that^ they did sign with Mitch. We 
are in worse shape now than we were 
before they started organizing. Gen- 


, uii/trti m Amer¬ 

ica* die Progressive Miners.— 
Editor. 


The following open letter to 
President Roosevelt has been endorsed 
by several Saline County organiza¬ 
tions. We publish it at their request. 

Editor, 

Harrisburg, Illinois. 
HON. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States of 
America, 

Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ROOSEVELT: 

Please, for the sake of humanity 
and our Nation, retire enough of the 
non-consuming, productive, labor- 
displacing machinery to allow man, 
the consumer of the products of the 
farm and factory, to have employ¬ 
ment and a purchasing power. 

Industry has exploited labor 
through the medium of the machines 
until labor Is placed in the scrap 
heap, with no purchasing or consum¬ 
ing power. Unemployed labor has au¬ 
tomatically deprived the farmer of 
a profitable market and consequently 
he has no purchasing or consuming 
power. Now with these two great or¬ 
ganizations without a purchasing and 
consuming power, it is only sound 
economics to realize and see that all 
other branches of business and pro¬ 
fessional endeavor will suffer. 

If the industries could only see and 
realize it, even though the machines 
have created for them much wealth, 
if they retain this machinery it will 
make them poor again, for the 
machines consume nothing and man, 
with no purchasing and consuming 
power, cannot buy the products of the 
machine, and this situation heads in¬ 
dustry for inevitable bankruptcy. 
When industrial heads realize that the 
consumer plays a very important part 
in the success or failure of their bus¬ 
iness, they should be glad to replace 
the non-consuming machine with man. 
the consumer of their product. 

If stocks, bonds and real estate are 
ever to return to their par value, if 
the merchant, banker, lawyer, insur¬ 
ance companies and their agents hope 
to prosper, if the cities and states 
hope to get back to normal, if the 
schools, the churches, lodges, and civic 
clubs hope to function, then it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary to get ^labor em¬ 
ployed at productive work. 

With labor employed and with a 
purchasing power, consumption will 
start and this wiU automatically cre¬ 
ate a profitable market for the farm¬ 
er and he will have a purchasing and 
consuming power. Now with labor 
with employment and a purchasing 
and consuming power and the farm¬ 
er with a profitable market and a con¬ 
suming power, it is only sound eco¬ 
nomics to realize that all other 
branches of endeavor, business and 
professional, will prosper. 

To restrict the production of the 
vitals of human existence in order to 
increase the price of farm products 
with the consumer left with no in¬ 
creased buying power, is very un¬ 
wise and is approaching a man-made 
famine. Unless we Increase the pur¬ 
chasing power of the consumer and 
let the inevitable law of supply and 
demand ooerate, the situation cannot 


preachers from 43 per cent to 30 per 
cent in three years. 

. TIls vote in favor of national un- 
company unions was 
11,304 to 2,567. By overwhelming 
votes, the preachers favored limita¬ 
tion of wealth and income by taxa¬ 
tion. Drastic limitation of inherited 
wealth was favored 16,567 to 1,754; 
drastic limitation of income by 15,780 
to 1,847. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance under government adminis¬ 
tration won by 13,218 to 2 , 617 . 

The nearest unanimous vote wai 
on the question of military training 
m the schools. On t 17,023 voted 
no, 2,579 voted ye s and only 973 wera 
in doubt. 

The preachers are apparent¬ 
ly getting more strongly op¬ 
posed to the zmimtions trust* 
the warmakers and the war 
teachers. Hesitantly they also 
move into the economic field 
with opinions pro-labor and 
even slightly pro-rad icaL 

T. M. aTfILE COM- 
PLAINT WITH THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 

improve. To save the farmer and thm 

A complaint is being filed with the 
Attorney-General of the United 
states containing copies of the sworn 
statements of employes of the Pea- 
r? 6 ? W Company, Union Colliery, 
United Electric, Traax-Traer, Dorthel, 
Old Ben Corp., Boll & Roller, Chi¬ 
cago, Wilmington & Franklin, and tha 
V&iier Coal Company asking the At¬ 
torney-General to institute proceed¬ 
ings at law or in equity, prosecuting 
and restraining the above coal com* 
pames from violating Sec, 7a of t!u 
NRA and Sec. A of Article 5 of thi 
code. In case the Attorney-General 
refuses to act in the matter under th« 
law, it is the intention of the P, M. of 
A. employes of these various compam 
ies to institute mandamus proceed¬ 
ings to ascertain why he refuses to 
direct his district attorneys to act. 

It is the hope of the P. M. of A. in 
this procedure to test the constitu¬ 
tionality and validity of the National 
Recovery Act. This request, filed with 
the Attorney-General by President 
Pearcy, will contain all of the pro¬ 
ceedings held in various courts and 
Bituminous Coal Boards. 

It is hoped the Attorney-General 
will deem the P. M. of A. complaint 
of sufficient importance to direct the 
attorneys to investigate P. M. of A. 
complaints and to institute proceed¬ 
ings. 


industries, we must first save the con, 
sumer. 

Remove the loading machines frorr 
the coal mines, complete all publit 
work with man power, take the tract 
or off the farms, go into the various 
industries and remove enough labor- 
displacing machines to make employ¬ 
ment for labor; This move, added to 
the great NRA plan will restore 
prosperity, and we ask of you, who 
have the nation’s destiny in your 
hands, to retire the machines in time 
of peace and end this depression. 

Wishing you the most successful 
administration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Louie J. Gaskins 
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DIFFERENTIALS 

• 

MEMPHIS, TENN* — Southern 
porkers at the spirited Tennessee 
Btatc Federation of Labor Conven¬ 
tion here declared they are not 
fcff&lnsfc a wage differential—if the 
Mason Dixon line is shoved down 
Somewhere between Key West, Flor¬ 
ida, and Cuba, 

These workers, skilled and pro¬ 
ductive, insist they belong on the 
higher end of the differential and 
Intend to force Washington to real¬ 
ize this, 

Their convention was held lost 
freek. As a result of a series of 
tesolutions, Secretary Cheek of the 
Federation bombarded Washington 
Officials with telegrams protesting 
against the differential, and plead¬ 
ing for abolition of the dastardly 
Bysteni. Fred G* Held, vfce-presi- 
'dent of the American Federation of 
Hosiery Workers, attended the con¬ 
tention as delegate from the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Hosiery Work¬ 
ers* 

George L. Googe* American Fed¬ 
eration of Labor representative 
from Savannah, Ga., declared that 
Southern labor will “fight to the 


In these shops, he explains, a ™ 
and his wife, having purchased 
few looms, call in their childrc 
and other relatives to weave sii 
textiles. They work unlimited hour 
and the product is sold at low price- 
to a small group of converters) 
“whose offices are usually in theii 
hats”* Often these converters hole 
mortgages on the looms* 

These family shops produce more, 
than one-quarter of the silk prod-] 
ucts in Paterson, Kehoe states. The] 
NKA silk code limits the workweek! 
to 40 hours and bans employment! 
of anyone under 16, But, Kehoe] 
says, “it would take an army of] 
policemen on constant duty to cn- f 
force the code provisions here.” 

WORKERS EDUCATION! 


the "heart and teeth” out of the 
Wagner Bill, C. W* Bolick, southern 
organiser for the Textile Workers, 
declared that he had seen fifty cent 
wages doled out for full fifty-five 
hour weeks to Columbus, Ga. work¬ 
ers, 

Jake Cohen was elected presi¬ 
dent of the Federation. He is edi¬ 
tor of the Labor Review, W* E, 
Cheek of Nashville, member of the 
Carpenters 1 Union, was elected 
Secretary-treasurer, Former presi¬ 
dent Paul J* Aymori was made legis¬ 
lative representative of the Feder¬ 
ation. The next convention will be 
held in Knoxville the first Monday 
in May of 1935. 

SILK SLAVERY 

PATERSON, N. J. (FP)—Condi¬ 
tions “worse than slavery’' in some 


NORRISTOWN, PA,—The Mont-| 
gomery County Workers' Educa¬ 
tion Project is one of the few proj-, 
ects that is still functioning despite' 
the retrenchment policy of the F. E I 
R. A. 

The headquarters of the Project I 
are located at 357 E, Main st„ Nor- I 
ristown, and courses ranging from 
elements of English to Industrial 


last ditch to curb the ripping of of , Ell f lish to Industrial 

the “heart and teeth” out of the ,“' lder th e NBA are being 

offered without charge to workers 
within the county* 

HOUSING 

NEW TORE, — No windowless 
rooms for human habitation in 1933 . 

Tliis is the main plank in the 
housing platform for New York City 
proposed by Tenement Commis¬ 
sioner Post and libera] social work¬ 
ers. A special train took an en¬ 
thusiastic group to Albany to back 
the program. Planks also included: 
fire retardation of halls and stair¬ 
ways by 1936; a toilet for every 
family by 1936; power to demolish 
unused, dangerous buildings. 

Harold Loeb, of the Continental 
Committee, commented that 90% 
or the American people live in low 
^ standard houses and that the 
cases exist in “family shops” irTthe I nation ’ s building industry has been 
Paterson silk industry, which em- I ^ fl ' om , 15% of 


THE CHURCH 

• 

On War 

NEW YORK CFF)—^Joining in the 
morus of those who protest the 
Jiaking of wars on behalf of the 
profits of the merchants of death, 
13,997 preachers have declared their 
Delief that the churches of America 
diould now go on record m refusing 
to sanction or support any future 
7ar, 

This statement was a part of a 
Soil answered by 20,870 ministers on 
pr and economic questions. The 
(tiesCloning was done by Kirby Page 
- editor of The World Tomorrow" 
Vanderbilt Ave. f New York City, 
lere were 18,324 who voted for a 
^-operative commonwealth against 
m who still favor rugged Individ- 
Usm or capitalism* Most favor 
isticafiy reformed capitalism, 
Jwever, 10,691 voting thus as a- 
Inst 5.879 for socialism, 123 for 
imunism and ill for fascism, 
le vote in favor of national un- 
as against company unions was 
>304 to 2,567* 


On Unions 
SW YORK CFPi^The New York 
st Conference of the Methodist 


have no representation as inves¬ 
tors, union representatives com¬ 
plained at the code hearings for 
the telephone industry* Company 
union practices also got an airing. 

A provision In the code prohibit¬ 
ing companies from using coercion 
in having employes purchase stock 
or sell it to others, was urged by 
Mary V. White, president of the 
Central States Council, telephone 
operators department of the Inter¬ 
national Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

Throughout the middle west, she 
said, small companies are being 
bought up at two or three times 
their actual earning value so that 
stock issues may be floated for the 
benefit of financiers. Workers are 
given to understand they are ex¬ 
pected to buy some of this stock 
and make sales to their friends anti 
families. This is particularly hard, 
Miss White stated, when employes 
believe the stock cannot possibly 
pay out on the investment. 

“We come here as investors as 
Well as employes,” said Grace 
Barry, local president of the tele¬ 
phone operators, In Bos¬ 

ton. "We supply capital to our em¬ 
ployers and accept the risk of the 


l s^uiuerence oi the Methodist uie nsx or the 

:copal Church, containing the mve ^ ments whllo our destinies are 

Pfit phliiT.hpc in ftin fiOVGl 116(1 bv fL hfiPi'H nf rffvoAf 


Lest churches in the denoinina 
i* has gone on record as oppos- 
company unions, 

a ringing resolution asking 
tgress to make these company- 
trolled organizations illegal, the 
'erence forcefully declared for 
tependent unionism”, meaning 
tependent of employer control, 
"he conference also declared for 
“rapid extension of social own- 
ip and democratic control of 
>ural resources, distribution, and 
ie means of production, exclusive 
agriculture*” 

It declared that the New Deal is 
not sufficient to bring about a 
f ■Christian social order,” opposed 
fascism, child labor and lynching* 
demanded extension of federal relief 
and more adequate treatment of the 

unemployed; and urged the legisla¬ 
te nf Wrtnr J \J'Vvi*V ***%>* 


- 

governed by a board of directors 
upon which we should have repre¬ 
sentation.” she urged the curbing 
of dial system change-over activi¬ 
ties and the granting of a “dismis¬ 
sal wage” to laid-off employes. 

A company union representative, 


Makes Good Race 

BANGOR, Pa. — Homer Fink- 
beiner. President, of Branch 35 and 
labor candidate for the General 
Assembly in the primary elections 
made a surprisingly good race in the 
first political effort made by the 
trade union movement in this coun¬ 
ty. Finkbeiner polled a total of 
about 3500 votes in tire Democratio 
columns as against 4200 for tha 
victor. On the Republican tlckef 
Finkbeiner polled 2500 votes, a sur. 
prlslngly large number on tha 
ticket. 

-—$■_ 

Branch 69 Meets 

BOYERTOWN, Pa* — Bayertown 
Branch 69 will hold Its regulai 
meeting Saturday, May 26th. and 
sends out an urgent messagi 
through Recording Secretary Catlv 
erine Mate appealing for a largt 
attendance at this meeting* 

-- 

Branch 5 Delegates 

BROOKLYN. N. Y.—The dele¬ 
gates from Brandi Five of tin 
American Federation of Hosiers 
Workers to tile national convention 
in Reading June 4 will be Edward 
Mallon, Walter Moving and Herman 
Schmidt* 


Branch 29 Delegates 

QUAKERTOWN, FA. — Quaker- 
town Branch 29 will send as dele- 

_ -uiuuu rctiresencauve, oates to the natfonal convention of 

Marguerite K. Hartnett of So. Fort- American Federation of Hosiery 

laTlfl P_LI. . * _ 1 UrAvTpnu*. m.. . . _ J 


-— - -- *** iifluncu oo* rorc- iiiuwiuiwi ^ or Hosiery 

Jand. Maine, gave further evidence 1 Workers Ruth Pluck and Clarence 
of the companies’ methods. She ad- f Rohrbach. 
rnitted that she had worked only 


about "one-third of the time” in 
the last six months and that the 
company had paid her expenses on 
organizing trips. She also agreed 
that there were sometimes as many 
as 15 or 20 girls in Boston on com¬ 
pany union work, with their com¬ 
panies footing the bill, she and 
other company union represent a- 
tives supported the low-wage Bell 
code, as written* 

xrt> a T>m v a \ 


Branch 49 Delegates 

WEST ORANGE, N* J t — 

Ham R. Seidel and Anthony R, Sek- 
so will be the delegates from Branch 
49 to the national convention of the 
American Federation of Hosiery 
Workers. 

--^-- 

Branch 56 Delegates 

SPRING CITY, Pa. —- James 
Buchanan will be the Spring city 

RrnnHl BR fh* nnKnunl 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 




ELMER A. LESLIE 

Professor in Boston University ; 

j une 3—Resources for Abundant Living 

I. In Nature. Luke 12:6, 7. 

The Open Door to the Abundant Life 

T T is dear that Jesus intended that His fol- 
1 lowers should live rich, full lives, n 
A of His most characteristic utterances He 

said, 

I am come that ye might have life 
And might have it more abundantly. 

And it is likewise evident that He did not 
Lit this abundant life to those who were 
materially well off. The Beatitudes were cer¬ 
tainly not spoken to the socially ei . 
become a Christian in genuine ^ 
enter the open door into the abundant 1 - 

Throughout four weeks the Leaguers o 
Methodism are invited to canvass the resources 
Sr such abundant living. We first turn 
nature. 


comes spring. The sap begins to «n 
and soon, as now, die earth is a vcnteMe 
bower of beauty. Next comes summer, wh 
all the promise and potency of spring comes 
t„ its climax. Finally comes the saddest sea- 
L.of the year, the autumn. It is the i*ason 
0 f ripeness of maturity. The saps of Ufe be¬ 
gin to withdraw, but as they go they ”® e ■ 

world with die glory o£ autumna *>?<*• :. 

is character brought to its height of develop- 

ment 

We cannot always be producing foliage or 
fti As Leaguers we need die winter of 
receiving from reading and observation u 
will have the springtime freshness of ai 
and ideals. The full vigor of ? r “ d “ ct1 ^ ^ 
needs the succession of a period of 
quiet if we will do our best work. 


Nature's Variety 

Yesterday from early morninguntil late at 
night I rode through the Southland There 
were mouutains, hills, entrancing little 


streams, beautiful valleys clodied in ev-ery 
imaginable shade of green, and foliage, 

and luxuriant everywhere. 

Todav as 1 write 1 am speeding across die 

glfsmte of New York, tlirough ternt^y as 

level as I knew when a boy m « ntta bere 
“nrairite verdant growing ev ^' 

again there is visible thfc full glory of spnu* 
The trees, the meadows, the flowing streams 
are all miking to me today. 

Nature's variety can 

ant so sensitively t<dt ' a mclod* 

ysss 

grs-gSftto 

***>■ “» bu “™“ “ 
life and the sharpness of our pain. 

Yet all this can be as pagan as Greece un- 
sec nature from 

ue garment, the utterance ot God. « » 
"who doth so Clothe" the earth 

and so array die flowers oi the field. 


What the Birds Teach Us 

leans was very sensitive to the spiritual les 
sJ drawn from nature. Take the yarrows, 
for instance. They were used as rood for 
the common people. They were vm pte£ 
ful and very cheap. Y ct, He says, up 
insignificant birds die care of God IS expended^ 
Relatively unimportant as diey n ° 

them is forgotten. Them commun ities . 
under the Eternal Fathers eyes. If God e ^' 
pends His care upon these relatively worthless 
birds, will He not care for you and for me. 

Similarly. Jesus saw the fowls of the air. 
They do not sow grain nor do they harves i , 
vet God feeds them. Why then do we worr 
with a type of anxiety which simply indicates 
our lack of trust, about what we *aH «^or 
drink or wear? It is certainly not a lazy, 
shiftless lii£ that Jesus is here “tnmendi^ 
for birds are not lackmg m industry But the 
birds should teach us that we are all parts of 
the infinite plan and purpose of God, 

The Instinctive Nature of Religion 

The prophets have taught us to learn an¬ 
other great lesson from the birds, which puts 
SIPS -to life. There is a deep-seated 
instinct that turns the birds southward m 
winter and northward in spring Th s >„ 
they do not create. It is a law of th 
being and they merely follow it with the inevi¬ 
tability of life itself. Jeremiah drew the grea. 
analogy. What instinct is to the birds of 
passage, that religion is to matt. Man does 

not create it, nor does religious education 
create it. Man finds it, discovers it, realizes 
it as a law of his being—only, he can heed 
and develop it, or ignore and lose it. 

Periodicity 


The Cross and the Flags 

annd ae meeting of the generae conference commission on WORE* 

PEACE 

Miron A. Morrill 


-rT was a flash of homiletical genius. We 
1 have come to expect it, of course, from 
A Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor ol Christ 
Church, New York, and chaitms..of * Gen¬ 
eral Conference Com mission on WordPeacc. 

Rising tor a brief address toward the end 
ufLe recent annual session of the commission 
Dr Sockman said that he had stood »Jt long 
Lo bv the tomb of Napoleon. He lifted h,s 
eves from the stands of battle-flags of &e 
long ago to a spot above the exit and bebc 

a The‘world, he told us in his parable.must 
turn from its homage to military heroes and 
from its battle-flags to the cross of Christ 
And no mere fleeting glance of a hurried 
tourist will suffice. 


Nature has a great lesson to teach US 
through the seasons. It is the tew of P^m- 
dicity, one period following mother in egu- 
larity and consistency. First comes winter. 
Foliage is gone, the processes of 
are in quiescence. Nature is asleep. We 
speak naturally of the "dead” of winter. u 
nothing is dead. In reality, winter is the 
season of mighty receptivity. The baTe ar ™ 
of the trees, the deeply penetrating toots are 
drinking in from rain, snow, and wind. 


1 -iOR many of us. Dr. Sockman summed up 
H th e three days of the joint.session of 
A the Peace Commission with the Commit 
tee on World Peace of the Board ot Edu¬ 
cation and the annual Peace l^t.tute lodr- 
ing forward to a summer of teaching in t 
Emvorth League institutes. These groups 
came together in Garrett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston, Ill., from Monday evening. May 14, 
fhrough Wednesday, May 16 Their sessions 

followed the Mid-West Conference on the 
International and Economic Crisfo jto* “ 
for three days previously in 

this arrangement, the Methodists were enabled 
to hear many prominent figures m the peace 
movement. There were public . se55IonS “ C 
Of the three nights of the commissions^ 
Among those speaking were Dr. Sockman, 
Dr Ernest Fremont Tittle, secretary-treasurer 
of the commission; Fanl Hutchinson, Dr. 
Kirbv Page, E. Ray Wilson of the Friends. 
Dr Fred P. Corson of the commission. Rev. 
Walter W. Van Kirk. Harry Holmes of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
through the Churches, Charles Hart, one 
the conscientious objectors against the 
R 0 T. C. at Ohio State University, and Dr. 
Garfield Cox of the University of Chicago. 

The deliberations turned toward a root-and 
branch repudiation of war, including a sug¬ 
gestion to the General Conference that it enact 


legislation withdrawing ministers from the pay¬ 
roll of the government as ** 

same time, the commission suggests, the church 
must be willing to supply a religious mmistry 
to military and naval personnel at its own cx- 
oensc and under its own direction.) 

P H e re are some of the issues as they occurred 

to this observer: . , - > 

Whole sections of the Christian chur 
viously have scant interest in peace. 1 
pITe crusade enlists many liberal Protestant^ 
What is the validity of analogy 
Europe? If events in the United States are 
to follow the course apparent ln E ^°?\ d _ 
liberalism in both politics and reUgion is hcad 
iug into eclipse. Hence, perhaps, a sense ot 
desperate urgency in the conference. 

There is realism amounting 
siiuism—a pessimism against which Dr^ Kmby 
Page and, in less degree. Mr. Van Kirk 
addressed themselves with vigor. The 
look for the peace of the world is dark. The 
church’ is fully aware of the strength o e 
war power. 

There was a tendency to abstraction- 
The commission has declared that war is a 
Sin. It goes on. in logic, to recognise that the 
sin is. in reality. i»&vidM participation in the 
war system. 


T HE church is penurious in its provision 
for the peace propaganda. Dr. Merle 
N English, associate secretary ot tne 
Board of Education and generally recognized 
as Methodism’s principal executive m th * 
of peace, reported that total rece,pts from the 
General Conference fund lor ten^ months had 
been 52278.04. The Board ot Education ii - 
ed an appropriation of 5400. Members of the 
Iff of the board have given of their time 
to the peace movement far m excess o 
could reasonably be asked. These suras ac 
not a gnat in the eye of one armament concern 
name your own. * 

Since the church has not the funds to buy 
an approach to the public through the movies, 
the radio, and the press, and since it is to be 
doubted whether it could buy the service, 
these agencies, then its chief resort would 















Editors Say 

In this bankrupt age, men must listen to 
that cry: “Let your heart,live!” Otherwise 
there is no hope. But is not our first duty 
to rethink the economic system under which 
we exist, to begin to work out a technique 
of living together, to provide for more leisure, 
in just a word to perfect a “planned society”? 
No, not first. Men need first to learn to 
love one another. Everywhere there is the 
clank of machinery, the clash of argument, 
the confusion of tongues, the bitterness of 
competition, the rumblings of coming wars. 

O man, let your heart live! Give the un¬ 
seen realities of love, joy, peace, aspiration, 
prayer, and the spirit of unselfish service their 
chance.— Zion's Herald. 

c+J> 

Sectarianism is essentially sinful when it 
leads any body of Christians to separate them¬ 
selves in selfish isolation and pride, and de¬ 
spise others, thanking God that they are not 
as other Christians are. Jesus was con¬ 
fronted with such sectarianism and he scorned 
and scorched it with burning words.— The 
Presbyterian Banner . 

Conflict in opinions, even* of a most intense 
kind* may have a certain creative effect It 
may help to keep the stream of life fresh, 
to prevent thinking from becoming streotypccl 
and uninteresting and unfruitful. And we do 
a very serious thing indeed when we attempt 
to make the thinking and the attitudes of 
the community to run in the carefully-chosen 
channels that suit ourselves.— The New Out¬ 
look. 

The new generation evidently proposes to 
do its own experimenting with alcohol, and 
to reach its own conclusions without much 
regard for the old folks’ advice. There can 
be no room for doubt where they will come 
out—just where their ancestors did two or 
three generations ago, when they were so in¬ 
furiated by the ravages of drink among the 
b elf and most promising of youth, that they 
went the whole length of outlawing the traffic 
altogether.— The Christian Advocate. 

<NO 

We have a feeling that if the Great Gali¬ 
lean had come to earth once more and had 
passed by, he might have stepped into the 
ranks of those Communists on Beacon Hill, 
May i, and paraded with them, not because 
he accepted all their ideas or approved their 
doctrines of violence, but from an infinite 
pity, and out of a conviction that there are 
great wrongs that men of goodwill must set 
right, and because even these least, judged 
from our social standards, are our brethren, 
too.— The Christian Leader. 

The May Meetings are upon us with their 
annual survey of the situation and their 
streams of eloquent talk. Good resolutions 
enough to pave half-a-dozen hells will be 
passed with acclamation, and delegates will 
return to their homes with a self-satisfied 
glow as though they had accomplished some¬ 
thing. But what Is to be the next step? 
Resolutions, however unanimous, cut no ice. 
What is needed is a new fighting spirit in 
the rank and file of the churches. Much of 
our religious profession is still too comfort¬ 
able and self-centered. People join churches 
because there is something that attracts them 
in the services, or the minister, or the people. 
They ought to join up as recruits join an 
army—in order to fight the enemy. There 
is a moral equivalent for war, and Chris¬ 
tians, of all men, should be the first to 
recognize it.— The Christian W or Id. 
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News Jottings 

Dr. Robert E. Lewis, formerly in 
Y. M. C. A. work in Cleveland and China, 
and latterly adviser to the Ministry of For¬ 
eign Affairs of the Republic of China, is, 
with Mrs. Lewis, returning to America on 
home leave this month. His address will 
be c/o Chinese Legation in Washington, 
D. C. Dr. and Mrs. Lewis hope to renew 
acquaintances with the many people in our 
fellowship, especially in Boston and Cleve¬ 
land, where they resided for some years. 

C^> 

The Southern Baptist Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Louisville, Ky., recently celebrated its 
75th Anniversary. An interesting feature was 
the participation in the celebration of P. H. 
Callahan, who was introduced as one of 
America’s outstanding Roman Catholic lay¬ 
men, and Rabbi Rauch. Referring to their 
common presence, Mr. Callahan, in a bril¬ 
liant address, spoke of the debt of Christian¬ 
ity to Judaism in the worship of God the 
Father and in the preservation of the revela¬ 
tion of God through the Prophets. He linked 
the work of Roger Williams in Rhode Island 
with that of Lord Baltimore in Maryland. 

A national world peace movement is being 
inaugurated by Former Secretary of War 
Newton D. Baker, and being given general 
publicity by the League of Nations Associa¬ 
tion. A world peace petition is to be circu¬ 
lated, which reads: “We sign this petition 
to let the administration know it can rely 
upon the united support of millions of Ameri¬ 
cans when it finds opportunity to associate 
America with those who are seeking to co¬ 
ordinate the modern peace machinery and im¬ 
prove it by revision of the Covenant so that 
it will be effective to prevent an international 
calamity from which we, with the rest of 
mankind, must suffer unpredictable griefs.” 

Historic significance may attach to the two- 
day conference on war and economic injus¬ 
tice, at Broadway Tabernacle\Church, New 
York, on May 8 and 9. Over 300 ministers, 
social workers and laymen attended. Dis¬ 
cussion centered around the replies of 20,870 
ministers to the questionnaire on war, sent 
out by The World Tomorrow. jThosc who 
attended report the tremendous effect of 
the addresses by Dr. Harry ErgCrson Fosdick 
and Norman Thomas. Mr v Thomas linked 
the cause ofsgeace with _the preparation of 
“a society to \vKTch“"p1face is appropriate, as 
it is not appropriate today.” He assured the 
churchmen that the outlook from every stand¬ 
point was dark unless they could “discover 
a dynamic to relieve the world of the feeling 
that violence is inevitable.” Dr. W. P. 
Merrill sounded the same note in his in¬ 
sistence that war could be abolished only 
through “a determination to make honor, 
justice, goodwill and regard for the general 
welfare the dominant considerations in the 
organized life of mankind.” 

Dr. Hugh S. Magill, General Secretary of 
the International Council of Religious Edu¬ 
cation, has resigned from the presidency of 
the American Federation of Utility Investors. 
In a lengthy and most disingenuous statement 
he attributes his resignation to overwork, and 
suggests that criticism of his holding the dual 
positions lias nothing to do with his action. 
Nevertheless he devotes a large part of the 


words in which Editor Hartman, in Zion s 
Herald of May 16, says all that is necessary. 


Thomas Curtis Clark , a frequent contributor 

of poetry, is associated with the business . statement to an attack upon “some religious 
department of The Christian Century. editors.” If anybody thinks there is occasion 

for reply he will find it in a few brief, pointed 
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THE WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Desecration of Mother’s Day 

f I ''HE celebration of Mother’s Day in the national 
capital of the United. States was made the occasion 
of an appeal for preparedness for national defence by 
Rear-Admiral Woodward. Speaking at the annual 
memorial service conducted at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier by the American War Mothers, the admiral told 
of failure of the nations to disarm, and made this the 
excuse for a militaristic outburst on the folly of disarma¬ 
ment and the need for preparedness as the only pathway 
to continued peace l/‘No one sincerely believes that we 
have seen the last great conflict. There never was a time 
when there was more need for a vigilant watchfulness as 
to the security of our nation than the present.” He urged 
the expansion of the navy to treaty limits, and enactment 
of the necessary legislation to build to the strength 
authorized by the National Defence Act. The tragic lack 
of imagination, so characteristic of the military mind, is 
glaringly evident throughout the admiral’s address. Even 
a slight sense of humor would surely have saved him 
from the folly of a speech such as we quote here: “Many 
of you to whom I speak are mothers, wives, widows, 
daughters or close relatives of those who fought on land 
or sea for the ideals and integrity of our country, includ¬ 
ing descendants of those who gave us the liberty, freedom 
and justice we now enjoy as a nation. Across some of 
your thresholds lingers the shadow of the World War, 
the Spanish-American War and the Civil War. After 
all, throughout the generations the women of our families 
have accepted their responsibilities beside their menfolk. 
They the ones who suffer the mental anguish and 
carry the load of the nation in time of war. Their heri¬ 
tage has ever been tears, and consequently it is they who 
have the right to demand that measure of preparedness 
which means national security.” There were many 
foolish and unworthy features in Mother’s Day celebra¬ 
tions, we are sure, but this must have been the world’s 
worst attempt at doing honor to motherhood. 

Scotland Alarmed 

S COTLAND is gravely concerned over questions of 
race and religion, according to a report just published 
by the Scottish Council of Churches, The Council urges 
the General Assembly, meeting in Edinburgh, to consider 
most earnestly what steps can be taken to remedy a 
situation that is fraught with danger to Scotland. And 
here is the situation as the Council sees it: “The popula¬ 
tion every year is becoming less Scottish in blood, tradi¬ 
tion and religious attachment; the balance of population 
between urban and rural elements is unhealthy and needs 
to be corrected ; more than 1,100,000 adults m Scotland 
have no religious affiliation, and about 150,000 children of 
school age are not connected with any church or Sunday 
School.” The Roman Catholic community is declared to 
be increasing, but only ten per cent, are of Scottish blood. 
The number of children in non-Roman Catholic homes is 
gravely diminishing, hence the population as a whole 
is steadily aging. In 1933 only 86,546 children were 
born in Scotland, 50,000 fewer than in 1920 and 47,000 
fewer than thirty years ago. The Council therefore 
invites the Church to “consider whether the preserving 
of the numerical predominance of the Scottish race_in 
Scotland isn’t a distinct call to the churches to be faithful 
in proclaiming and teaching the Scriptures and that 
marriage and parenthood are ordinances of God.” In 
1931 the population of Scotland was 4,842,554. The birth¬ 
rate in 1933 was the lowest on record, according to the 
president of the Board of Registrars. 

Investigating the Armament Firms 

L AST year the Women’s League of Nations Associa¬ 
tion obtained the co-operation of the League of 
Nations Society Toronto Branch, the Churches, the 
National Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the W.C.T.U.. the 
ome and School Club, I.O.D.E,, National Council of 
men, ex-service men and many other organizations 
king the Canadian Government to urge the control 
private manufacture of armaments, Australia, 
frica and New Zealand joined with Canada in 
orward this campaign, and when the Canadian 
-e spoke strongly at Geneva in favor of the 




measure congratulations came from many British peace 
societies. This year these advocates of world peace are 
anxious that Canada should ask the British Government 
to appoint a Royal Commission to investigate the private 
manufacture of arms, similar to the Commission 
appointed by the United States Senate. Rev. Dr. T. 
Albert Moore, Moderator of The United Church of 
Canada, has written to Premier Bennett supporting this 
request, but it is important that the Canadian Govern¬ 
ment should be aware of the strength of feeling that is 


The City of Abraham 

What an historical romance is this Ur of the 
Chaldees — Abraham’s city, although it goes back 
far beyond the patriarch’s day. The story as 
told by Mr* Woolley’s excavations takes us back 
to the prehistoric period of the Sumerian race, 
and the Sumerian civilization of six thousand 
years ago* As we have said, the story of Ur 
goes back far beyond the Flood; the successive 
excavations went down and down to ever Tower 
levels, until, as Mr. Woolley says, “we are down 
in the ruins of that Ur which existed before the 
Flood.” 

The city that was Ur lies some two hundred 
and twenty miles south of Baghdad, and a hun¬ 
dred and sixty miles from the head-waters of the 
Persian Gulf* In the First Dynasty of Ur, which 
is dated about 3100 B,C*, Ur was the capital of 
all the south country and must have been a 
very rich and prosperous city; not a city of mud 
huts and reed shelters, but containing permanent 
buildings solidly constructed, the town of a civil¬ 
ized people. About 2000 B.C* “ the population 
of Ur, if we judge by the extent of the ruins, 
which, including walled town and suburb, cover 
an area of some four square miles of closely 
packed houses, must have numbered well over 
half a million souls.” To-day it is desolation, 
without ruins even that are above ground. 

But for the facts revealed by the excavations 
at Ur during the last dozen years we should have 
remained ignorant about many details of this 
great civilization, and the cause of the disappear¬ 
ance of the royal city itself* Mr* Woolley has 
established the fact of the great Flood of 
Sumerian history and legend* In the excavations 
of 1920 the ruins of Ur had been dug up, the 
tombs of the ancient kings discovered and much 
treasure and valuable material of first-class 
historical importance. The diggers stopped 
when they struck clean virgin clay soil. It was 
thought that the work was done. 

To make quite certain, however, Mr- Woolley 
in the following season resumed the work and 
set his Arabs to digging through this eight solid 
feet of dean clay* Then, behold 1 more remains, 
unmistakable evidence of an older settlement, 
in fact, the original Ur of an age before the 
Flood. The explanation is that this original Ur 
had met overwhelming disaster in which it had 
been buried completely — the Flood on which is 
based the story of Noah* This deluge, or inun¬ 
dation, was a local disaster confined to the lower 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, affecting an 
area perhaps four hundred miles long and one 
hundred miles wide; “for the occupants of the 
valley that was the whole world!”— John 
O'London's Weekly^ 


behind it. The Women’s League of Nations Association 
suggests that “if every Conference will send a letter to 
the Premier and the Leader of the Opposition, and if 
ministers will encourage their congregations to write to 
the members of parliament of their constituencies* it 
will have a threefold effect It will stimulate action on 
the part of the advocates of good will, it will insure the 
interest of the Government* and it will deserve the 
thanks of peace-loving people in Britain*” 


The Defence of Canadian Youth 

I N line with the action of United Church bodies 
throughout the province and the Dominion, the Niagara 
Falls Presbytery, on May 8th, adopted resolutions deplor¬ 
ing the action of the Canadian Senate in passing the 
Sweepstakes Bill and urging the House of Commons to 
defeat it; deploring the action of the Ontario Govern¬ 
ment in seeking to make the sale of wine and beer easier; 
urging more temperance instruction among the young 
people of The United Church, and deploring the action of 
Canadian Senators in advocating the withdrawal of Can¬ 
ada from the League of Nations. The Presbytery also 
passed a resolution approving of the investigation being 
made by Hon. H* H: Stevens, and urging that it be made 
as impartial and far-reaching as possible, which would 
indicate that “Parliament is still the champion of the 
rights pf^alI people” 

The Church and War 

'T'WELVE religious bodies co-operated in questioning 
± United States clergymen regarding the relation of the 
Church to war. Of the 20,870 replies received, 13,997 
asserted that it was time for the Churches of the nation 
to go on record as refusing to sanction or support any 
future war. Of the remainder 5.208 signified an 
opposite stand, and 2,503 were in doubt. Here are 
some other questions asked, and the replies received: 
Do you favor the immediate entrance of the United 
States into the League of Nations? Yes* 10,101; no, 
5,987; in doubt* 4,138. Do you favor military training 
in our public, high schools and civilian colleges or uni¬ 
versities? Yes, 2,579; no, 17,023; m doubt, 973. Do 
you favor substantial reductions in armaments, even if 
the United States is compelled to take the initiative arid 
make a proportionately greater reduction than other 
nations are yet willing to do? Yes, 15,985; no, 3,260; in 
doubt, 1,294* Do you believe that the policy of armed 
intervention In other lands by our government to protect 
the lives and property of American citizens should be 
abandoned and protective efforts confined to pacific 
means? Yes* 15,598; no, 2,728; In doubt, 2,152. Could 
you conscientiously serve as an official army chaplain on 
active duty in wartime? Yes, 8,534; no, 8,014; in doubt, 
3,779. 

Southern Methodism Speaks 

HTHE new social creed adopted by the forward-looking 
-i- twenty-second quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, declared against 
chi 1 d labor, for a shorter workilig week and day, a 
living minimum wage, protection of women in industry, 
unemployment insurance, old-age insurance, the right of 
organization by employees and employers, collective bar¬ 
gaining, a fairer distribution of wealth and a better deal 
for tillers of the soil. The creed does not mention the 
New Deal by name, but they are fundamentally the same. 
The Conference came out also- for repudiation of war, 
drastic reduction of armaments* participation in inter¬ 
national agencies for the peaceable settlement of all con¬ 
troversies, and for the building of a world co-operative 
order. Southern Methodism is still dry, and there was 
a < paragraph in the report for the “protection of the indi¬ 
vidual and society from the social, economic and moral 
waste of any traffic in intoxicants and habit-forming 
drugs.” Applause and shouts of approval reverberated 
as a proposal for the unification of all Methodists was 
almost unanimously adopted* The growing sentiment for 
unification received an impetus from a telegram from 
Josephus Daniels, Methodist layman of North Carolina 
and now American Ambassador to Mexico. “May I 
venture to hope,” Ambassador Daniels telegraphed, “that 
this Conference will advance not only the unification of all 
branches of our Church, but also strengthen the unity of 
the Church militant.” Under the plan approved by the 
delegates* a commission of five bishops, ten ministers and 
ten laymen will treat with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, from which it was separated in 1844 over the 
issue of slavery, and the Methodist Protestant Church, 
for a general unification by 1944. 
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MINISTERS VOTE 
13 T01 AGAINST 

1 INDIVIDUALISM 1 

IL 

"Co-operative Commonwealth’ 
l Wins With Service Motive 
in Questionnaire 


By a vote of 18 to one, ap¬ 
proximately 20,000 Protestant and 
Hebrew clergymen Thursday were 
on record ad favoring a *'co-oper- 
ative commonwealth* as opposed to 
capitalism as exemplified in “rugged 
individualism* In the United States 
prior to 1929.* - 

Onlv 1035 voted for old-style cap¬ 
italism, while 18,324 voted for the 
co-operative commonwealth, <f to 
which the service motive Is pre¬ 
dominant in individual life and in 
all social arrangements." 

The voting, in' which Toledo and 
northwestern Ohio were represented, 
was to connection with a question- 
naire sent out by Kirby Page, New 
York, noted Christian Socialist, In 
all, 20,870 ministers responded, 

Columbus Man To Speak, 

Their answers probably win form 
the basis for discussion at a meet¬ 
ing of the Toledo' Ministers' asso¬ 
ciation Monday morning, along with 
the answers to a series of questions 
on war. The latter were made pub¬ 
lic Wednesday by Mr. Page. 

Monday morning's meeting also 
is to consider the q uestion of 
Protestant unity with Rev. B. F. 
Lamb, Columbus, secretory of the 
Ohio Council of Churches of Christ 
and a leading unity advocate, as the 
principal speaker. 

The ministers, who favored drastic 
limitation of wealth and income, 
compulsory unemployment insur¬ 
ance under government supervision 
and national unions as opposed to 
company unions, did not favor a 
socialistic government for their co¬ 
operative commonwealth* 


Elimination E 


Toledoans Want Reform. 

Socialism drew 5879 votes, slightly 
mote than half of the 10,691 which 
went to "drastically reformed capi¬ 
talism.” Fascism, as to Italy, drew 
111 votes; communism, as to Rus¬ 
sia, obtained. 123. Some 1695 favored 
various other governmental forms. 

Rev. Theodore F. Adams, pastor 
of the Ashland Avenue Baptist 
church, and Rev. George W. Speer 
of the Central Christian church, 
were among those voting for drasti¬ 
cally reformed capitalism. No Toledo 
pastor is listed among the advocates 
of Socialism. 

The only other Toledoans listed 
by name are Rev. Clarence H. La 
Rue of the Monroe Street Methodist 
Episcopal church, who voted for 
drastic limitation of incomes, and 
Rev. Harlan M, Frost, secretory of 
the Toledo Council of Churches of 
Christ, who voted for government 
ownership of banks. 

Division on Banks Close. 

The clergymen were closely divided 
on this question. Seventy-two hun¬ 
dred voting lor private ownership of 
the banking system, 6974 for pub¬ 
lic ownership and 5309 listed as in 
doubt. 

There was no such division, how¬ 
ever, in the matters of drastic lim¬ 
itation of wealth and of income, 
of unemployment insurance and of 
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TO SANCTION OR 
Si ENGAGE IN WAR 

i'tf -- 

12,904 Out of 20,870 Jews 

■i, and Protestants De 

jj dare Stand 

#SF - 

Publication Wednesday of the 
answers to a questionnaire sent 

Christian Socialist, to 20.870 Pptes- 
tant and Jewish clergymen indicated 
that 12,904 of the clergymen per¬ 
sonally nrepared to state it th®u 
present intention not to sancUon 
any future war or participate in any 
vf/v 8S an armed combatant. 

The answers, which included those 
of several clergymen in Toledo and 
northwestern Ohio, also 
13.997 believed churches should go 
on record now as refusing to sanc¬ 
tion or support an future war 
There was opposition in ooui 
inKL There were 4638 enswm 

lifted as opposing the proposition 

record as refusing 
support for war w1 ^® 52 ^ at cle 5H v 
men would not state that they 
wuld not sanction any future war 
or participate in it as an armed 
combatant: In both exxs, about 
2000 answers were listed as in 
doubt. 
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Sub|ect of Meeting Here 

The results of these questions 
and others on war and peace and 
of a series of questions on economic 
questions, answers to which are■ to 
be made public by Mr. Pa§ e 
day, probably will be one of the 
principal topics of dia: us ^ ^ ®, 
meetiri of the Toledo Ministers 
association Monday morning. 

-SW-.JrSJg 

5 SK?«fi*w <j 

cil of Churches of Christ, will m 

SSft* fir 

queried by Mr. Page favored im¬ 
mediate entrance of the United 
States into the league 
while 5987 opposed it and 413B 
■were listed as in doubt. 


Wirt, tt 


Oppose K. O. T. C. Pten. 

More than 17,000 opposed rnm- 
tarv training in public high schools, 
civilian universities or colleges, while 
2579 favored it and 973 were m 

^Substantial reductions in arma¬ 
ments, even if the United States has 
to lead the way and to roakea 
proportionately greater cut than 
other nations, are favored by 15,9ffi. 
while 3260 oppose such cuts and 
X294 are In doubt. 

A question, “Do you believe that 
the policy of armed intervention 
s n other lands by our government 
to protect the lives and property 
of American citizens i? 

abandoned and protective efforts 
confined to pacific meaim? brought 
15,598 affirmative answers, 27® 

negative answers* Listed as m 
doubt are 2X52. ■ 

Chaplain Question Is Split. 

The clergymen split almost equally 
on the question of whether they 
could conscientiously serve as of¬ 
ficial army chaplains in war time, 
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answering negatively- Some 3700 
were listed as in doubt. 

There was another close spilt on 
the question of whether the dis¬ 
tinction between "defensive” and 
"aggressive" war was sufficiently 
valid to justify clergymen in sanc¬ 
tioning or participating In a future 
"war of defense* 1 with S813 voting 
"Noi f * and 7517 voting "Yes/ 1 Ap¬ 
proximately 3580 were in the "In 
Doubt" column* 

Br. Stockdale Quoted- 
Dr* T. W. Fessenden, pastor of 
St Paul's Methodist Episcopal 
church and president of the To¬ 
ledo Council of Churches of Christ, 
voted that he was not prepared 
personally to state it his present 
determination not to sanction any 
future war or to participate in that 
war as an armed combatant. Also 
in this group was Dr. Allen A. 
Stockdale, former pastor of the 
First Congregational church here 
and now of Washington* D. G. 

Dr. Lewis H, Schuh, a pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran church, was 
listed amoxig those favoring sub¬ 
stantial reductions in armaments 
even if the United States is com¬ 
pelled to take the initiative and to 
make a proportionately greater re¬ 
duction th an other nations. 

Preparedness Is Safeguard* 

Rev. Carl A. Wiederanders, pas¬ 
tor of St, John's Evangelical Lu¬ 
theran church, commented as fol¬ 
lows on the disarmament question: 

"Preparedness is the best safe¬ 
guard of peace, TO disarm radi¬ 
cally in the face of huge military 
programs, shady politics and obvious 
sincerity of some nations would 
look like a fool's policy. Might as 
well begin at home by tearing down 
prisons, dismissing the police and 
saying to the gangster, 'Now, be a 
good boy!*” 

Rev, Bay McClure, Methodist, of 
Napoleon, said in favoring the 
church's immediate going on record 
as refusing to sanction or support 
any future war: 

4 T believe that, if an churches 
would unite with the Quakers in 
this stand, war would be impossible." 

In Elmore, Rev, Karl W. Scheuf- 
fler, also Methodist, answered the 
question as to whether he was per¬ 
sonally prepared to state that it 
was his present purpose not to 
sanction any future war or to par¬ 
ticipate as an armed combatant by 
saying: 

"Yes. I speak as the chaplain 

of Post 279, Department of Ohio, 
American Legion." 

The reason for the close split on 
whether or not service as, a chap¬ 
lain is justifiable after the decided 
anti-war votes was found in the 
statement of a Goshen, Ind., 
Methodist, the Rev. Edward G, 
Wahl: 

'•Does not the condemned prisoner 
have the spiritual services of a 
chaplain? To be an official chap¬ 
lain does not necessarily carry an 
* approval of war, any more than to 
be an official prison chaplain car¬ 
ries an approval of crime," 


MAN HELD IN ROBBERIES 

Cloyd Walls, 27, of Continental, 
O., arraigned in Municipal Judge 
Edgar Norris* court on two charges 
of gas station robbery, was bound 
over to the grand jury on $2500 
bail. Walls was released in Decem¬ 
ber from a five-year sentence for 
robbery. 
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FIRE HITS PARKS BUILDING 

Fire resulting from spontaneous 
combustion caused $25 - damage 
Tuesday night to the first floor of 
the building occupied by the A. 
Parks Co., 122 Southard avenue. 
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Fund $52,477 Short; 
Workers Will Rally 
Again May 21 for New 
Drive. 


Some Pass Quota 


Many Sections Exceed 
Sums of Year Ago; 
Industrial Total Is 142 
Thousand. 



Virginia Bruce 
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Compromise With Creditors Is Provided; 
Municipalities May Get Right To Ask 


Court Approval of Debt Plans 


Community Chest workers turned 
| in $127,460 at their report last night 
in the Chamber of Commerce and 
being $ 52,477 short of the ■ goal 
y sought to keep the 38 socia] 
— agencies of the city in operation 


f 


l 


1934 pledged to meet again on 
21 for a supplementary effoj 
reach the goal. 

Each of the three major fictions 
of the card team group handed by 
Isaac Kinsey, Jr., went /ver the 
top on its quota and raisdT$112,000. 

Industrial Total SICS, 000 
The industrial divisicfcs headed 
by R. L. White tumeq in $42,822 


Hollywood, Calif. T May 1 (Uni¬ 
versal) 4 — John Gilbert, screen 
aetor, and his fourth wife, Via> 
glnia Brucg^Gjlbert* titian-haired 
tilnyMfimkh, Jtirfifottuigred a set- 
^ Rent preparatory to the filing 
of divorce papers tomorrow. Cus¬ 
tody of their child, nine-months- 
old Susan Ann., was given the 
mother. 


Washington, May 1 (JP )—The senate today passed th« 
municipal bankruptcy bill, long sought by debt-burdened 
cities as a way back to solvency through compromise with 
their creditors. 

Party lines were broken on a 45 to 28 vote. Thirty- 
three Democrats and 12 Republicans supported the bill, while 

fl4 on each side of the aisle 
voted against it. 
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last night reaching a b 
than $142,000 but this 
what short of the estimate for this 
group. Many Individual sections in 
the group made noteworthy gains. 

The special gifts section headed 
by J. D. Diggers reported $65,807 
on its last report bringing its total 
to $275,619. 

Response Unanimous 
Sinclair Walbridge, general chair¬ 
man, in announcing the total of 
$527,189 achieved last night de¬ 
clared that each member of the 
Special gifts section had pledged to 
onOhue efforts and be urged ail 
*he workers to meet again May 21. 
There was unanimous response. 

"It is a shame to permit these 3S 
agencies here which share in our 
Community Chest to go through 
another year on the basis of last 
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Toledo Pastors Strong 
in Opposition to 
Militarism 


Continued on Paso 2, Seventh Column 


es on Plan 
arathon Dance 


'espite Krieger’s Talk 
g Walkathon 


of no charge that might be placed 
against the person or persons he 
might arrest. 

Probate Judge Charles Chit ten* 
den, who issued a dance hall license 
to the proprietors of Willow Beach 
last March but who declared the 
license did not permit the holding 
of a marathon dance, was reached 
by telephone at his home last night. 

‘Tf the marathon is held ITl ex¬ 
ercise my right to revoke the dance 
hall license the first thing in the 
morning," the judge declared. 

Judge Chittenden was known to 
oppose such spectacles and his in¬ 
dignation had been aroused, as well 
as that of many citizens by the 


Continued on Paee 2, Fourth Column 


Heflin Is Trailing 
In Alabama Vote 


Former Senator Third in 
Primary Race 


Birmingham, Ala., May 1 (JP) —A 
nip and tuck race was being run 
tonight between former Gov. Bibb 
Graves, of Montgomery and Frank 
Dixon, Birmingham attorney mak¬ 
ing his first major campaign, in 
today's Democratic primary, with 
Judge Leon McCord holding close 
enough to push both leaders. 

The count from 204 out of 2,140 
ballot boxes in the state gave 
Graves 7,599; Dixon, 6,102, and Mc¬ 
Cord, 4,604. 

Former Senator J. Thomas Hef¬ 
lin was falling behind in his at¬ 
tempted comeback in the fifth con¬ 
gressional district against Con¬ 
gressman Miles B. Allgood and Ma¬ 
jor Joe Starnes of Guntersville. The 
count on five boxes out of 246 in 
the district gave Starnes a lead 
with 600 votes; Allgood 483 and 
Heflin third with 349. 


Thirty-one of 34 Toledo clergymen 
are opposed to military training in 
public high schools and civilian col¬ 
leges, and 19 of the 34 are person¬ 
ally prepared to state it is their 
present purpose not to sanction any 
future war or participate as armed 
combatants. 

These findings are revealed "in 
replies made public today to a na¬ 
tional questionnaire sent out re¬ 
cently by representatives of 12 reli¬ 
gious bodies. The number of clergy¬ 
men who answered totals 20,870. 

Strong Sentiment 
Results of ' the national survey 
show 12,904 American clergymen, 
or 62 per cent of those replying, 
have declared their determination 
not to sanction or participate in 
any future war and 17,023, or 82 
per cent, are opposed to military 
training in schools. 

Reductions Favored 
Among those replying from Tole¬ 
do who are willing to sanction war 
or participate, according to the an¬ 
nouncement of the results of the 
questionnaire, is Dr. Thomas W. 
Fessenden, pastor of St. Paul's 
M. E. church and president of the 
Toledo Council of Churches. 

It is the conviction of some 14,- 
000 ministers, according to an an¬ 
alysis of the survey, that the 
churches should now go on record 
as refusing to sanction or support 
any future war. Approximately 
16,000 favor substantial reductions 
in armaments even if the United 
States is compelled to take the in¬ 
itiative and make a proportionately 
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Tucson, Ariz. ? May 1 (JP) —The 
family of June Robles watched the 
hours drag by today without pro¬ 
ducing a word or sign that the lit¬ 
tle girl still was alive or that her 
kidnapers were ready to accept 
$15,000 ransom. 

Gloom and hope held sway alter¬ 
nately as Bernabe Robles, grand¬ 
father, and Mr. and Mrs. Fernando 
Robles, the parents, waited for the 
abductors to transmit answer to 
four intimate questions that could 
come only from the lips of the girl 
or a member of the immediate 
family. 

Questions Profounded 

In a public appeal to the abduc¬ 
tors to make arrangements for ne¬ 
gotiations and delivery of the de¬ 
manded, the father propounded the 
questions in the hope that the kid¬ 
napers would show them to 6-year- 
old June and relay the answers as 
proof that she still lived. They 
were: 

“What do you do with your bun¬ 
nies in the morning?” 

“What do you call Corney?” 

“What is the name of Betina’s 
maid?” 

“Where is your little box with 
the key in it?” 

Asks Piece of Dress 

The father also requested the ab¬ 
ductors send him a piece of little 
June’s dress as further evidence. 

In view of the Robles appeal as¬ 
suring the abductors all federal, 
state, city and county officers had 
been ordered to step aside, leaving 
the family a free hand to negotiate, 
JRobles expressed the hope the kid¬ 
napers would become convinced of 
the sincerity of the capitulation. 


Serenity, May Day Labor 
Meeting Go Hand-in-Hand 


The measure which passed the 
house in the special session now 
goes to conference with the house. 
Senate changes were made tft 
tighten the bill to protect minority 
creditor groups. 

As it passed the senate the bill 
would provide that during an emer¬ 
gency period of two years cities and 
local taxing units might petition 
federal courts for approval of debt- 
composition plans that have re¬ 
ceived the indorsement of holders 
of 50 per cent of outstanding obliga¬ 
tions. 

Robinson Urges Bill 

After favorable action by the 
court, acquiescence of holders of 
two-thirds of each class of obliga¬ 
tions and of three-fourths of the 
total in the settlement proposed 
would render it binding on all cred¬ 
itors. 

The bill's passage followed an ap¬ 
peal by Senator Robinson, Arkansas 
Democrat, majority leader, in which 
he asserted thousands of persons 
unable to pay taxes would be driven 
from their homes unless given re¬ 
lief. 

The bill was vigorously cham¬ 
pioned and as bitterly denounced on 
both sides of the chamber. 

2,000 Default 

Proponents pointed to defaults by 
more than 2,000 taxing units and - 
said the number threatened to in¬ 
crease rapidly without legislation. 

Opponents asserted the number 
of units in default was less than 
one per cent on the total, and said 
the measure would open the door 
to debt repudiation. 

Representative Wilcox, Florida 
Democrat, introduced the original 
bill in the house. 

Immediately after disposing of 
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Roosevelt Vetoes 
Postal Wage Bill 


President Opposed To 
Minimum Pay Plan 


Ferocity Lacking in Songs So McKinley Keeps 
Eyes Front at Courthouse Park 


Four British Army 
Fliers Die in Crash 


Planes in Collision Over 
Cranwell Airdrome 


Cranwell, Eng., May 1 (JP)— Four 
Royal air force officers were killed 
today when two airplanes collided 
over the airdrome and smashed to 
earth. All four were dead when 
emergency squads reached the 


By CHESTER MORTON 

A May pole with fluttering white 
ribbons held by wHte-dressed danc¬ 
ing girls was the ofoly thing lacking 
to complete the utter serenity of 
the May day labor demonstration 
yesterday afternoon in Courthouse 
park. 

Several hundred marchers, repre¬ 
senting some 20 organizations, 
paraded in straggling lack of de¬ 
sign to meet in front of the court¬ 
house at 4 p. m. 

The most ferocious song sung by 


Arrest Discloses 
World Oil Intrigue 


Woman Held on Charge 
of Impersonation 


New York, May 1 (Universal)— 
An international intrigue, involving 
some of the richest oil fields in the 
world and centering about Boris 
Said, powerful oil broker, was dis¬ 
closed today as federal agents ar¬ 
rested Mrs. Helen Dobush-Lototsky 
on charges of impersonating a fed¬ 
eral officer. 

As the woman was being ar¬ 
raigned and held in $2,000 bail. 
Said told reporters of a visit to his 
office by a blonde woman and man 
who said they were department of 
justice agents and demanded per- 


the unemployed celebrants of In¬ 
ternational Labor day was “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang's All Here.” 

Seated precariously upon a small 
trutfk, parked in Adams streeet in 
front of the main walk, was a col¬ 
ored band of four pieces. Each 
member of the orchestra apparent¬ 
ly was bent on playing & different 
jazz tune, though every once in a 
while a certain approximation of 
unanimity was attained and then 
the listeners c o u,l d distinguish 
strains of “The St. Louis Blues” or 
“Wagon Wheels." 

Many of the revolutionists, who 
wore arm bands of bright flaming 
red, carried hand-lettered banners 
screaming protests against capital¬ 
ism. One curious placard depicted 
the figure of a man whom one at 
first supposed to be Charlie Chap- 


Washington, May 1 (JF )—In veto¬ 
ing a bill fixing minimum wagei 
for postal substitutes, President 
Roosevelt today informed congress 
increased revenues were providing 
more work for the substitute car¬ 
riers who have been idle in many 
instances. 


He vetoed the legislation on th* 
ground that it “is contrary to pub¬ 
lic policy in that it provides com¬ 
pensation to a certain class of em¬ 
ployes regardless of the need for 
their services.” 


“It is discriminatory and estab¬ 
lishes a precedent which, if fol¬ 
lowed, would undoubtedly lead to 
many abuses,” he added. 


May 13 Proclaimed 
Mother’s Day in Ohio 


Columbus, O., May 1 (JP) —Gov. 
George White today proclaimed 
May 13 as Mother's day in Ohio. 
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Notre Dame Head 
Is Critically III 


Last Sacraments Given 
The Rev. O’Donnell 


South Bend, Ind., May 1 (#*)—The 
Rev. Charles L. O'Donnell, C. S, C., 
president of the University of 
Notre Dame, today received the 
last sacraments of the Roman Cath¬ 
olic church, following a relapse in 
the illness with which he has been 
afflicted more than a year. 

He was stricken in March, 1933, 
with an infection in the left lung 


WILL ROGERS- 


Says Filipinos Are 
in Doubt About 
Freedom 


San Francisco, May 1 
—I see by the papers to¬ 
day that there is some 
talk of Russia paying. 
And that’s on a debt this 
Russian government 
didn’t contract. 

They owe 700 miUion, 
and we may get 200 mil¬ 
lion. Be a good joke on 
everybody if the Com¬ 
munists turned out to be 
the only ones you could 
trust. 

The Philippines are 
voting today on whether 
they want freedom or 
not. They were in favor 
of it till they sent a com¬ 
mission over here and 
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Another deals with restricting the 
liabilities of bankers to the actual 
amount underwritten. High execu¬ 
tive officers of the government 
think the opposition to the law has 
been fomented by ^wyers, but in 
order to foster business improve¬ 
ment they are eager to put through 
the program of liberalizing amend¬ 
ments. 

Tariff Bill Pressed 

Moreover, in order to raise busi¬ 
ness volume, the Roosevelt adminis¬ 
tration is eager to put through the 
reciprocal tariff bill. The president, 
it is understood, believes there are 
opportunities to expand total trade 
by dealing with specific situations, 
rather than with grandiose, theo¬ 
retical conceptions. 

The bill gives the president the 
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Youth Badly Hurt 
In Tumbling Stunj 


Toledoan Falls on. 
During Prac 


feck 



Earnest Makely, of 654 Ray- 
mer boulevard, wa/f injured criti¬ 
cally last night whpn he fell on his 
neck during a gjmrnastic stunt in 
Navarre park. 

The youth, with 
four companions, 
had been practic¬ 
ing a tumbling 
act and hand¬ 
springs for a half 
hour when he fell. 

He leaped into 
the hands of 
Jaimes LaPlante, 

20, of 739 Valley- 
wood drive, and 
was thrown over 
the latter's head Earnest Makely 
when he fell on his neck. 

Others who were practicing the 
stunts were Charles Null, 20, of 625 
Raymer boulevard; Carl Voegeli, 
19, of 633 Raymer boulevard, and 
William Johnson, 18, of 1416 Ne¬ 
vada street. 

Johnson called his father who 
took the injured youth to St. Vin¬ 
cent’s hospital. Attendants said 
his neck may be broken. His legs 
were paralyzed. 

The youth, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Aloysuis Makely, has been practic¬ 
ing tumbling in a gymnastic class 
at the Newsboys' building. He is 
a senior at Vocational school. 


Eight Druggists 
Are Facing Charges 

Eighteen warrants, sworn out by 
Alvah Corwin, state agent, are 
scheduled to be served to opera¬ 
tors of eight drug stores and em¬ 
ployes here today. 

The warrants charge the sale of 
drugs by others than licensed 
pharmacists and the operators with 
employing others than registered 
pharmacists for the sale of the 
drugs. 


MAN KILLS WIFE, SELF 

Waverly, O., May 2 (/P) — Paul 
Dewey, 44, well-known merchant 
of Jasper, O., late today shot and 
fatally wounded his wife, Elsie, 39, 
and then killed himself. 


at the same time the president 
asked for another $l,50o!b00,000 for 
emergency purposes. A study by 
governmental agencies was said to 
have shown the need for federal 
loans for home building and fur¬ 
nishing. 

Upholds Liquor 

At the same time, the White 
House disclosed the president was 
not inclined to cut the liquor tax 
at this time but that bootlegging 
would be combatted in other ways; 
that he was working on plans for 
a bimetallic money standard and 
there was hope for early action; 
and that he probably would sign 
the sugar control bill soon. 

At the Capitol, silver advocates 
were shaping plans for another 
visit to the White House Saturday 
to urge the president to accept 
some additionaUtftor legislation. 

lands 

demands, which a few days 
were leaning toward manda- 
action to raise the price of sil¬ 
ver, now were described as con¬ 
templating flexible action. 

The house was winding up de¬ 
bate on.the stock exchange control 
bill asked by the president. It will 
be brought up in the senate soon. 


seat. 

Residents of the vicinity said the 
automobile had been standing there 
all day. It was visited by police 
late today. 

Car Is Stolen 

The car was stolen April 23, the 
day after the shooting in the north- 
woods, from Roy Francis, South 
St. Paul, who was terrorized by 
Dillinger mobsmen along with his 
wife and baby. 

The Illinois plates on the car 
were said to have been issued to a 
man in Freeport, Ill., indicating the 
gangsters had passed through that 
city on their flight here. 

Police said they were confident 
that two other and possibly three 
members of the Dillinger mob were 
in the city, George (Babyface) 
Nelson was identified by police as 
being with Dillinger in the subur¬ 
ban fight Sunday night and police 
said they believed that John Ham¬ 
ilton accompanied his chief. 

Homer Van Meter, another of the 
gang, had been identified as one 
of a gang that robbed a suburban 
bank since the escape in Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Beth Green, widow of Eu¬ 
gene Green, killed by federal agents 
April 3, will also be tried on 
charges of harboring the Indianan. 


Most Toledo Clergymen 
Favor Socialist System 


Arguments Reach Letter - Writing Stage; 
Definition of Words Cited 


Protestant and Jewish clergymen 
in Toledo are preponderantly in fa¬ 
vor of national unions of -workers, 
instead of local company unions, in 
an endeavor to bring about a more 
equal distribution of the proceeds 
of industry, according to a national 
survey conducted by a committee 
of 12 religious leaders and released 
for publication today. 

The questionnaire revealed also 
that 15 of the 29 Toledo clegrynien 
who answered favor socialism as 
the political system which offers 
the most effective method of 
achieving a co-operative common¬ 
wealth in the United States. 

Twenty-seven Toledo clergymen 
favor national unions, only one fa¬ 
vors local company unions and six 
are in doubt, according to the sur¬ 
vey. 

The questionnaire was answered 
by 20,870 clergymen. It was pre¬ 
pared by a committee that included 
S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Edward L. Israel, M. Ash¬ 
by Jones, William P. King, F. H. 
Knubel, Francis J. McConnell* John 


Barrow Reported 

In Missouri Battle 


Springfield, Mo., May 3 (Thurs¬ 
day) (/P)—Highway patrolmen and 
county officers were concentrating 
in Texas and Wright counties early 
today after a report Clyde Barrow/ 
Texas desperado, Bonnie Parker 
and another man had engaged in a 
running gun battle with a high¬ 
way patrolman. 


McDowell, D. P. McGeachy, Kirby 
Page, Daniel A. Poling and William 
Scarlett. 

The canvass showed that 16,557 
clergymen, or 79 per cent of those 
replying, are convinced that there 
should be drastic limitation, 
through the inheritance tax, of the 
amount of wealth that may be in¬ 
herited by an individual, and that 
15,780, or 76 per cent, favor the 
drastic limitation through the in¬ 
come tax and the removal of tax- 
exempt sources, of the annual in¬ 
come that may be legally retained 
by an individual. 

Among pastors favoring drastic 
income taxes is the Rev. Clarence 
H. LaRue, of the Monroe Street M. 
E. church, according to an analysis 
of the survey. On the same ques¬ 
tion, the Rev. Edwin C. Walley of 
the Deshler M. E. church, com¬ 
ments: “I refuse to believe that the 
hope of becoming millionaires actu¬ 
ated Pasteur, Burbank, Edison, 
Lincoln, or anyone else, to really 
constructive effort/' 

Favoring drastic inheritance 
taxes, the Rev. Kendall Bancroft 
Burgess of the Swanton M, E. 
church, writes: "There is no reason 
why the child of a rich man should 
inherit, save in trivial amounts. 
Each child born into the world 
should have, as nearly as possible, 1 ! 
an equal start economically at 
least." 

The results of the questionnaire 
show that compulsory unemploy¬ 
ment insurance under government 
administration is favored by 13,218, 

Continued on Face 3, first Column ' 


Tito InhorltancQ goes to him 
through an ngreeimnt signed 
by tfio mother he widowed, 
Mrs. Bertha K- Evans, and by 
his sister, Mrs. Nathalie 
Cooke, of Bremerton. 


•■V iirai iit^iii, urmfiAcn 

Wfloks of effort during which plans 
hav^f been shaped to_ perfect an or- 
gA* 1 button to launch the city man- 
hg&jgplatt in Toledo. 

The group has gone on record as 

Ocfaifiiuod on Pa eo 3. Third Column 


New York-To-Rome Fliers 
Ready To Hop O ff Today 

Sabelli, Pond End Preparations; Many Other 
Pilots Set for Occtan Crossings 


New York, May 2 V 7P)—Final 

preparations by Cesare Sabelli and 
Capt. George Pond for taking off 
tomorrow on a New York-to-Rome 
flight heralded tonight the ap¬ 
proach of the transatlantic flying 
season with at least nine ocean 
hops projected. 

Sabelli informed airport officials 
at Floyd Bennett field he and Cap¬ 
tain Pond intended to hop off in 
the monoplane "Leonardo Da Vinci" 
sometime tomorrow afternoon, de¬ 
pending on weather conditions. 


34 Charges Made 
By Auto-Lite Men 

Affidavits Are Read Into 
Injunction Case 


Thirty-four affidavits signed by 
non-striking employes of the Elec¬ 
tric Auto-Lite Co., charging mem¬ 
bers of the crowd picketing the 
factory with violent actions or 
words toward them, were read into 
the record of the picketing injunc¬ 
tion case in Judge Roy R. Stuart's 
common pleas court yesterday. 

The hearing on the motion for 
a temporary injunction, filed by 
the Auto-Lite and Bingham Stamp¬ 
ing companies against the local Au¬ 
tomobile Workers’ union, will con¬ 
tinue this morning, 

The reading of the affidavits by 
Attorney Leslie Henry was inter¬ 
rupted frequently by Mr. Hackett, 
who maintained that in many in¬ 
stances the affidavits did not state 
the misconduct complained of was 
committed by union members. 


Heflin Has Chance 
In Alabama Vote 

Hopes for Comeback 
Are Revived 


Birmingham, Ala., May 2 (fl 3 )— 
Former Senator J. Thomas Heflin, 
apparently out of the running 
earlier, tonight had an outside 
chance on official figures to enter 
the run-off and make an attempt 
for a "political comeback,” on re¬ 
turns from yesterday’s Democratic 
primary which placed former Gov. 
Bibb Graves in a gubernatorial 
run-off arram-st Frank Nixon, Birm¬ 
ingham attorney. 


Their first plans had set 8 a. m. 
(eastern standard time) for the 
jUhlp, The change was caused by 
rcpiKis from Dr. James H. Kimball, 
Aviation’s transoceanic weather 
forecaster, that a northeaster was 
moving up from Cape Hatteras 
which threatened to make flying 
"Uaposslblo" for the next few days. 

Since August* 1933, the two fliers 
repeatedly have tried to start a 
uoa-stop flight to the Italian cap¬ 
ital Adverse weather conditions 
forced abandonment of the take¬ 
off on each occasion. 

The “Leonardo Da Vinci" motor 
is capable of developing 309 horse¬ 
power, The ship has a fuel capacity 
of 735 gallons, sufficient for 40 
hours’ flying. 

The monoplane is the second ship 
for yhich Sabelli has projected the 
dash to Rome. With Roger Q. Wil- 
lian\% Sabelli planned the trip in 
1928 in the sesqui-plane “Roma." 
The flight failed to materialize and 
Sabelli sued the makers of the 
plane for $250,000 damages, alleging’ 
they had agreed to sell him the 
ship, but later, through court 
action, reclaimed it from him. 


j.m? tt.ru* tut? muBO 

who have appeared as defendants 
in criminal actions arising from the 
bombing, hearings on which were 
held in the common pleas court at 
Bowling Green. 

They are James L. Rohweder. 
3419 Pelham road, manager of the 
Parisian Cleaner; Adolph M. Gal¬ 
lagher, 3739 Maxwell road, manager 
of the Gallagher Cleaners; Nathan 
Foraster, 2320 Franklin avenue, 
manager of the Foraster Dry 
Cleaners and Dyers; Bennett Ches¬ 
ter, 719 Bancroft street, manager 
of the National Cleaners & Dyers; 
and Samuel Rudick, manager of the 
City Dry Cleaners & Dyers, West 
Woodruff and Linwood avenues. 

The petition alleges the five To¬ 
ledo dry cleaners copspifed to ruin 
his reputation as a dry cleaner in 
Perrysburg from the time he 
bought the business in 1929. It 
alleges they employed Harry Weiss, 
Cleveland, to negotiate the bomb¬ 
ing for them. 


Mow OTivfc rmtiripft 

During his cross examination, 
Johnson also said it would be neces¬ 
sary for another "popularization 
campaign for the new and prema- 
nent code Blue Eagle emblem. This 
program, Johnson said, would go 
into effect within the next 60 days. 

Asked regarding the enforcement 
of codes on small retailers such as 
grocers, haberdashery stores, small 
restaurants and similar enterpries, 
the administrator revealed a pre¬ 
viously expressed opinion that the 
"little fellow" was not being sacri¬ 
ficed at the expense of larger or¬ 
ganizations. 

One of the first questions asked 
Johnson after a brief and extem- 


- Continued on Page 3, Second Column 

SNOW HITS ARIZONA 

Flagstaff, Ariz,, May 2 (/P)—Snow¬ 
storms swept Flagstaff today, and 
blanketed this region four inches 
deep. 


Zephyr Scoots Into City 
For Public To See Today 

Stainless Steel Train To Be on View at 
Middlegrounds Until 3 P. M. 


By WILFRID MBBERT 

The Zephyr, newest and fastest 
streamlined train, wafted into To¬ 
ledo's Union station last night from 
Detroit and will be here today for 
public inspection at the Middle 
Grounds foot of Monroe street near 
the New York Central Freight 
house from 10 a. m. to 3 p. m. 

There was a large gathering of 
train fans on hand to greet the 


Dance Contest Goes On; 
County Officials Bicker 


§- 


Sheriff To Do Nothing Unless Somebody 
Swears Out Warrant 


While county officials bickered 
the walk-a-thon at Willow beach 
park, Point Place, yesterday com¬ 
pleted a second night undisturbed 
by process servers. 

Unless some one swears out a 
warrant declaring the watk-a-thon 
a nuisance, Sheriff David Krieger 
asserted he will do nothing to stop 
It Not even the contestants, ap¬ 
parently, consider it a nuisance 
yet. 

“May I suggest that you provide 
mo with the proper warrant or 
other legal papers *y virtue of 
which I may make an lawful ar¬ 
rest?" the sheriff enquired of the 
uiosecntor in a letter, the last of 
a sems on the subject which flitted 
from one county office to another 
yesterday. 

Arnold Bunge, assistant prosecu¬ 
tor, commented verbally upon the 


sheriff's request before retiring to 
prepare another letter, to be delive- 
ed this morning. "I told the sheriff 
it is a violation of the state law to 
operate a dance hall for any pur¬ 
pose of entertainment without a 
license. I can’t make it any plainer 
than that." 

Their controversy was occasioned 
by Probate Judge Charles Chitten¬ 
den's action yesterday when he cer¬ 
tified to the sheriff a copy of his 
order revoking th*e permit to give 
public dances at Willow beach. 
That 

deluge of arguments. Is a walk-a- 
thon public and is it a dance? At¬ 
torney Ira Bame representing the 
Willow beach management, declar¬ 
ed it is neither. It is limited to 
a specified group of participants, 
he said, and it is a walk, not a 


Continued on Page 3. Second Column 


new train when it came in &t 
10:45 p. m. 

Forty-nine passengers including 
railroad officials and newspaper 
representatives came in on the train 
which was operated from Detroit 
by a Michigan Central crew. 

The many grade crossings along 
the route and presence of hundreds 
of persons viewing the train along 
the right of way made it necessary 
to operate at the normal speed 
from Detroit to Toledo but it was 
apparent that the three-can articu¬ 
lated unit would look like a silver 
streak at top speed. It has done 
107 miles per hour. 

The train is of stainless steel, 
shot-welded so that its units are 
“stitched" together eliminating 
rivets. 

Inside its air conditioning, its 
clear and broad-visioned windows, 


Continued on Page 3. Second Column 


Ransom Is Ready 
For Kidnaped Girl 

Child’s Family Informed 
She Is Alive 


Tucson, Ariz,, May 2 (IP )—June 
Robles, 6, kidnaped a week ago to¬ 
day, still is missihg. 

The ransom demanded—$15,000 in 
notes of small denomination—is 
ready and relatives awaited hoped- 

, j it, for acceptance by her abductors of 

order opened the door to a their of £, r tQ pay for the chUd - B 

safe return. 

Bernabe Robles, white - haired 
grandfather of June; Mr. and Mrs. 
Fernando Robles, her parents, and 
others of the intimate family circle 
grimly kept their own counsel in 
furtherance of their promise of 
secrecy to the kidnapers. 


m r- mefameft sniri mo peofloucy 
of the bill caused a rise in the 
value of the scrip issued to city 
employes by the Thacher admin¬ 
istration. About $400,000 remain¬ 
ing claims under the Miller act 
also will be eligible for exchange, 
under the Donovan bill, he said. 
The bill does not apply to Marshall 
act scrip. 

The senate also passed the Miller 
bill, previously passed by the house, 
to amend the existing Miller act, so 
liquidated claims accrued prior to 
Jan. 1, this year, may be applied 
to the payment of city taxes on the 
1934 duplicate and on subsequent 
duplicates until the claim is fully 
offset. 

Two Are Arrested 
On Strike Plaints 

Frank Knight, 28, of 1406 Detroit 
avenue, and Clyde Reneau, 24, of 
1114 Brown avenue, pickets at the 
Logan Gear Co. plant, were arrest¬ 
ed on suspicion last night on com¬ 
plaint of George Wilfred, 623 Know- 
er street, and A. R. Garner, 4341 
Lowe road, who said their autos 
were damaged near the plant. 

The arrests were made by Dep¬ 
uty Sheriffs Louis Gramling and 
William Jacobs. 

WILL ROGERS- 

Says U. S. C. of C. Is 
the Caviar of Big 
Business 

San Francisco, May 2 
See where the U. S- 
Chamber of Commerce is 
gathered in Washington 
again. It’s the the caviar 
of big business. Last time 
they met I happened to 
be in Washington and 
was the guest of Jesse 
Jones, (head of the Re¬ 
construction Finance 
Corp., at their dinner^) 

Now the whole consti¬ 
tution, by-laws and secret 
ritual of that orchard j 
club is to “keep the gov¬ 
ernment out of busi¬ 
ness.” 

Well, that’s all right, 
for every organization 
must have a purpose, but 
here was the joke, they 
introduced all the big 
financiers, the head of 
this, that, and the other. 

As each stood up, Jesse 
would write on the back 
of the menu card just 
what he had loaned him 
from the RFC. (I got 
that menu card yet) yet 
they said “keep the gov¬ 
ernment out of busi¬ 
ness.” 

Yours, 

WILL ROGERS. 

--- 
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-working” capital 
Federal Reserve would be unable 
to help in that case. * 

Several committee members 
openly expressed fears that be¬ 
cause of those strings, and the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve’s past history, enact¬ 
ment of the bill—which' has been 
approved by the president and Sec¬ 
retary Morgenthau — -would not help 
the smaller industries. 

Falls Under Survey 
Black, reviewing the necessity 
for lending authority, said if the 
legislation he proposed were en¬ 
acted, the Federal Reserve could 
make "working” capital loans of 
$252,000,000. That, he said, should 
he enough for the next year or six 
months, although a survey of 4,958 
banks and 1,066 chambers of com¬ 
merce showed an estimated need 
for $622,000,000. ' 

The provision in the bill to let 
the Federal Reserve make commit¬ 
ments, he added, would stimulate 
loans by commercial banks since 
the latter would know that any 
time they needed cash they could 
turn their paper over to the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve. 

said, showed that 
loans of $722, 
350,000 men 
they now have and provide 
new employment for 380,000 more 

ToJedo Clergymen 
Favor Socialism, 
National Unions 

Cafttiovrd Fnfim Rtf# 1 
- ^ w TVto wiA. Wfeiw 

choose between national unions of 
workers and local company unions, 
11,304 or 54 per cent of the clergy¬ 
men selected the former and 2,567 
or 12 per cent voted for company 
unions; those in doubt on this ques¬ 
tion numbered 5,712 and 1,287 did 
not indicate their preference. 

The number favoring a system of 
private ownership of banks is 7,200, 
or 34 per cent, as compared with 
6,974 or 33 per cent who prefer a 
system of socialized banking as a 
public service. Those in doubt and 
who failed to answer this question 
totaled 6,696. The Rev. Harlan M. 
Frost, pastor of Second Baptist 
church and recently selected as sec¬ 
retary of the Toledo Council of 
Churches, cast his vote against pri¬ 
vate ownership of banks under gov¬ 
ernment regulation and in favor of 
a system of socialized banking as 
a public service. 

In reply to the question: "Which 
economic system appears to you to 
be less antagonistic to and more 
consistent with the ideals and 
methods of Jesus and the noblest 
of the Hebrew prophets?” 1,035 se¬ 
lected capitalism and the American 
system of "rugged individualism” 
prevailing in the United States be¬ 
fore 1929, and 18,324 or 88 per cent 
chose a co-operative common¬ 
wealth. When requested to express 
an opinion as to which political 
system offers the most effective 
method of achieving a co-operative 
commonwealth, 10,691 or 51 per 
cent selected drastically reformed 
capitalism, 5,879 or 28 per cent 
chose socialism. 111 preferred fas¬ 
cism and 123 favored communism. 

Listed among pastors favoring 
drastically reformed capitalism are 
the Rev. Theodore F. Adams, pastor 
o£ Ashland Avenue Baptist church, 
and Dr. Grant W. Speer, pastor of 
Central Christian church. 


WVM powc 

ceacr of~a'Pteht to observation parlor* The 
loan and the first car contains the engine room 
and postoffice, the second car, ex¬ 
press, buffet grill and a smoking 
compartment; the third car has 
paired seats and solarium. Each 
car has its own radio which handles 
train announcements. 

The Zephyr will operate over the 
Burlington between Kansas City 
and Omaha after showing at the 
Century of Progress this summer. 

Its springs were made by the 
Mather Spring Co., in Toledo. 

A. Cotsworth, -Jr., passenger traf¬ 
fic manager of the Burlington, has 
been in charge of the special trip. 
Passenger List 

E. C. Coon, division passenger 
agent of the New York Central 
here, was the chief of the welcom¬ 
ing party which met the train in 
Detroit last night. Others in the 
group included Clare B. Tefft, 
transportation commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce; N. J. Beez, 
his assistant; Dan Desmond, Libbey 
Glass Manufacturing Co.; Lon 
Baughman, Toledo Scale Co.; 
Waldo Shanks and James Cobley, 
of the Shanks-Cobley Co.; John F. 
Doggett, division passenger agent 
Baltimore & Ohio; J. M. Griffin, 
general agent passenger depart¬ 
ment Chesapeake & Ohio; C. H. 
Lorenz, division passenger agent 
Wabash; Harry Lorenz, city pas¬ 
senger agent of the New York Cen¬ 
tral, and W. E. Gillis, Dan Johnson, 
Fred Dierks and F. E. Doyle, of the 
local New York Central passenger 
staff; V. W. Boes, traveling pas¬ 
senger agent of the Pennsylvania 
lines; G. E. Weiler, traveling pas¬ 
senger agent, and John Van Dyke, 
r.T passenger of the 

The crew which drove the new 
train to Toledo included Walter 
Markee, engineer; John Daperich, 
conductor, and George McIntosh, 
trainman, all of Detroit. W. Colin 
Campbell* trainmaster of the Michi¬ 
gan Central lines also accompanied 
the group* 


The big slope-faced nose of the Zephyr, newest train in America 
chapter in Toledo railroad history, is shown as it arrived in the Union 
Its stainless steel gives it a silvery appearance and the streamlining is des ^ 
it snugly to the rails. Toledoans may go through the new Burlington tra 
day at the New York Central freight station in the Middle Grounds, foot of 


Emmert Hearing 
Is Set Tomorrow 

New Trial To Be Asked 
by Former Sheriff 


Shrine Services 

T o Be Held in May 

Devotions will he held each Sun¬ 
day during May at 3 p. m. at the 
Shrine of Our Lady of Lourdes, Hill 
avenue, a quarter mile beyond the 
HoJl&nd-Sylvania road. Loud speak¬ 
ers have been installed and park¬ 
ing space for 2,000 cars. In case 
of rain devotions will be held in 
the church. 


Unionization Beyond 
Johnson's Control, 
He Admits in Quiz 

Continued From Pape 1 

poraneous speech in which he out¬ 
lined the general objectives of h*' 
recovery administration, concerned 
the future of the principles em¬ 
bodied in the recovery act. 

"If,” Johnson replied slowly, 
"there has been any good demon¬ 
strated by the recovery act, it will 
live and it ought to live; if there 
has been any bad, it will die and it 
ought to die. 

"In a general way, I think we 
need some method for economic 
planning and economic planning 
can’t be had without economic con¬ 
trol. 

Penalties Should Expire 

Johnson indicated it was his per¬ 
sonal belief the enforcement pen¬ 
alties of the recovery act should 
expire with the temporary act, that 
perpetuation of the plan should be 
by the desire to co-operate. 

The administrator's opinion re¬ 
garding differentials in the appli¬ 
cation of codes for various sections 
of the nation was asked by one 
member, 

"We don’t believe in differentials 
in general,” Johnson said, "but we 
don't believe we have the right to 
move into a situation and by some 
explosive action destroy the indus¬ 
try.” 


Judge Scott Stahl yesterday set 
the time of hearing on the motion 
for a new trial for former Sheriff 
Charles Emmert for tomorrow at 
1:30 p. m. 

Emmert was convicted by a com¬ 
mon pleas jury in Judge Stahl’s 
court in 1932 on a charge of certify¬ 
ing false jail food bills to the coun¬ 
ty commissioners for payment. The 
motion for a new trial was based 
on the alleged assertion of two 
women jurors that they voted a 
guilty verdict because they were 
influenced by a bailiff and clerk 
in the court. 

Jurge Stahl refused at that time 
to hear the testimony of these 
women, asserting- that they had 
both said the verdict was their 
verdict when the jury was polled. 
The case was taken to the supreme 
court of Ohio, which ruled that. 
Judge Stahl should hear the testi¬ 
mony of the two women on this 
point. 


Grand Jury To Study 
Transcript C 


a s e s 


The .county grand jury will inter¬ 
rupt its examination of causes of 
Toledo bank failures today to con¬ 
sider transcript cases. 

Three directors of the Commerce 
Guardian Trust & Savings bank 
were questioned yesterday regard¬ 
ing large loans of bank funds made 
to directors and companies in 
which they were financially inter¬ 
ested. 

Dean Higgins, A1 E. Reuben and 
Percy C. Jones testified in this con 
nection. Reuben testified concern¬ 
ing a $821,376 loan to the E. H. 
Close Co. (i in which he is said to be 
an officer, and Jones testified con¬ 
cerning a loan of $281,385 made to 
him for the Howard Farms Co. 


ester 

minute 

“BUGS” BAER _ 


Driver Is Sentenced 
On Drinking Charge 

John Zientek, 38, of 1540 Clay 
street, who pleaded guilty yester¬ 
day to a charge of driving while 
intoxicated, was fined $25 and costs 
and sentenced to 60 days in the 
workhouse by Judge Edgar W. 
Norris. Half of the workhouse sen¬ 
tence was suspended by the .judge 
on condition that Zientek does not 
drive an automobile for one year. 

After his automobile struck the 
machine of Louis Robideau, 336 
Willard street, Tuesday night at 
Sherman and Mulberry streets, 
Zientek was arrested. 


Mrs. C. K. Searles 
'Passes Bus, Fined 

Fremont, O., May 2 (Special)— 
Mrs. Elizabeth H. Searles, Toledo, 
whose auto struck and injured Carl 
Kline, Jr., 14, York township, was 
fined $10 and costs by Justice F. E. 
Fox, Clyde, when she pleaded guilty 
of passing a school bus while chil¬ 
dren were leaving it. The boy suf¬ 
fered a broken leg and was cut and 
bruised. 

Mrs. Searles is the wife of Claire 
K. Searles, University of Toledo 
professor. 


Fraternity Alumni 
Will Meet Tonight 

Toledo alumni of Delta Tau 
Delta fraternity will hold a dinner 
meeting tonight in the University 
club at 6:30 o’clock. 

This is the first gathering of the 
Toledo Delta since their entertain¬ 
ment of the Northern Division con¬ 
ference of the fraternity here last 
February. 


AT ALL STATE 
UQUOR STOKES 


TOLEDO MORNING AND SUNDAY TIMES 

Huron. Beech and Superior Street* 
Published ever* morning and SuiTday to 
Fbe Toledo Times Publishing Co. 

Subscription rates by mail daily within 
a radltnj of 150 mile* of Toledo. 52 50; be- 
yond the J50 mile radius. 56 00. Sunday 
to mail. S5X3G in first and second zon»* 
57.60 in All other sonsEntered ni Toledo. 
Ohio, Post Office 34 Second Class matter 


May day passed quietly like a 
poker player with two treys* 

Union square is still home plate 
for the Communists. But 20,000 
New York police were the base 
umpires. 


That's why the Reds kept their 
ears in line like cornstalks on a 
Kansas farm* New York adopted 
daylight saving time so the cop¬ 
pers could swing their night¬ 
sticks in the sunshine* 


But you cannot stop a Red 
from yelling. He would leave 
Utopia if the achoustics were bad. 
A soap box ain't a had rostrum* 
It should also make a pretty good 
boat. 


We would like to see a big fleet 
Of those boxes sailing toward Eu¬ 
rope* With a full crew in each 
one. 
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Distilled by 
Continental Distilling Corporation, Philo. 


They're Willing 
To Let Cash Stay 
In Closed Banks 


Washington, May 2 (/P) — 
Some depositors in closed 
banks apparently are in no 
hurry to get their money. 

J. F. T. O’Connor, comptrol¬ 
ler of the currency, issued a 
unique appeal today for them 
to collect an estimated $4,000,- 
000 awaiting. 

O'Connor said receivers of 
848 closed banks had reported 
to him they had dividend 
checks more than 60 days old 
totaling $3,037,526. 


Long Illness Fatal 
To Barbara Norton 


Last rites have not been arranged 
for Mrs.- Barbara Norton, 78*. who 
died in the home of her nephew, 
Fred S. Bloom, 4354 Commonwealth 
avenue, Tuesday night. She had 
lived in Toledo about five years, 
making her home with her nephew. 
Mrs. Norton had been an invalid 
for many years. The body was re¬ 
moved to the West Toledo Boyer 
mortuary on Sylvania avenue, and 
will probably be taken to Waterloo, 
Ind., her old home, for burial. 




A Bargain Cai 
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Toledo Pastors to Discuss 
Questionnaire on War Views 

31 Local Ministers Oppose Military Training in 
Schools, 19 Vote Against Armed Strife 
in Replying to National Quiz. 


Publication is made today of re¬ 
plies to a questionnaire on war and 
economic justice from 20,870 min¬ 
isters and rabbis. The question¬ 
naire was issued by Kirby Page, of 
The World Today, a religious jour¬ 
nal published in New York. 

Toledo ministers will.discuss the 
results of the survey at a meeting 
of the Toledo Ministers association 
Monday at 10:30 A. M. in the Y. M. 
C, . -A v? /m- t=> TTI T -’ 


lie high schools and civilian col¬ 
leges or universities, and fewer 
than 8,600 declare they could con¬ 
scientiously serve as an of icial 
army chapain on active duty in 
wartime. 

Among clergymen refusing to 
sanction or participate in war is 
the Rev. Karl W. Scheuffler, of El¬ 
more, pastor of the Elmore M. E. 
church, who explains that he 
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Kroger Obser 
52 nd Annivei 

Kroger stores in Toledo 
with several thousand ot 
ger stores throughout the 
and central states Friday, 
ing a two weeks’ celebratii 
52nd anniversary of the 
Grocery & Baking Co. 

Gifts for customers a: 
appropriate high flying 
will take place during thi 
climaxed by an air expos 
food show in 21 key ci 
Sunday. 

Patrons from this city m 
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Clergymen Back Socialism 
f I as Best Political System 

i Toledo Ministers and Rabbis Advrcate National 
Unions of Workers in Preference to Company 
Groups, Questionnaire Reveals. 


Replies from Toledo ministers 
and rabbis, answering the ques¬ 
tions on economic injustice com- 
. f piled in a nationally distributed 
1 ,j questionnaire show clergymen here 
'! 1 to be in favor of national unions of 
workers in preference to local com¬ 
pany unions, as an endeavor to 
bring about a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of industrial proceeds. 

The survey, which was sponsored 
hv a group of religious leaders, re¬ 
ports that 15 of 29 Toledo clergy¬ 
men who replied consider social¬ 
ism as the political system which 
offers the most effective means of 
achieving a cooperative common¬ 
wealth in the United States- 

National unions are approved by 
27 Toledo ministers* one favors 
local company unions and six are 
doubtful, according to the question¬ 
naire. 

Limitations Favored 
The canvass showed that 16*557 
clergymen, or 73 per cent of those 
replying* are convinced that there 
should be drastic limitation* 
through the inheritance tax, of the 
amount of wealth that may be in¬ 
herited by an individual* ana that 
15JS0, or 78 per cent* favor the 
drastic limitation through the in¬ 
come tax and the removal of tax- r 
exempt sources* of the annual m- 
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come that may be legally retained 
by an individual. - 

Among pastors favoring drastic 
income taxes is Br, Cl^ence H* 

LaRue of the Monroe Street M* 
church* according to an analysis 
of the survey. On the same ques¬ 
tion, the Rev. Edwin C. Walley of 
the Deshler M. E. church* com¬ 
ments: % refuse to believe that the 
hope of becoming millionaires actu¬ 
ated Pasteur* Burbank, Edison* 

Lincoln, or anyone else, to really 
constructive effort" 

Favoring drastic inheritance 
taxes* the Rev. Kendall Bancroft 
Burgess of the Swanton M. E. 
church, writes: "There is no reason 
why the child of a rich man should 
inherit, save in trivial amounts 
Each child born into the world 
should have, as nearly as possible, 
an equal start economically at 
least.” 

The results of the questionnaire 
show that compulsory unemploy- ^ 

F xne questionnaire was issuea 
100*000 ministers and rabbis with 


| ment insurance under government 
administration is favored by 13*215* 
or 63 per cent* When, asked to 
choose between national unions of 
workers and local company unions* 
11,304 or 54 per cent of the clergy¬ 
men selected the former and 2,o67 
or 12 per cent voted for company 
unions; those in doubt on this ques¬ 
tion number 5*712 and 1,287 did not 
indicate their preference. 

The number favoring a system of 
private ownership of banks is 7*200, 
or 34 per cent* as compared with 
'6j074 or 33 per cent who prefer a 
system of socialized banking as a 
public service. Those in doubt ana 
Who failed to answer this question 
totaled 6,696. The Rev* Harkm M, 
Frost, pastor of Second Baptist 
church and recently selected as sec¬ 
retary of the Toledo Council of 
Churches* cast his vote against pri¬ 
vate ownership of banks under gov¬ 
ernment regulation and in favor of 
a system of socialised banking as 
a public service. 


chose a cooperative commonwealth. 
When requested to express an opin¬ 
ion as to which political system 
offers the most effective method of 
achieving a cooperative common¬ 
wealth, 10,691 or 51 per cent se¬ 
lected drastically reformed capi¬ 
talism, 5,879 or 28 per cent chose 
Socialism, 111 preferred fascism 
and 123 favored communism. 

Listed among pastors favoring 
drastically reformed capitalism are 
the Rev. Theodore F. Adams. pastor 
of Ashland Avenue Baptist church, 
and Dr. Grant W. Speer, pastor of 
Central Christian church. 

The questionnaire was answered 
by 20,870 clergymen. It was pre¬ 
pared bv a committee that included 
S. Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdiek, Edward L,. Israel. M. Ash¬ 
by Jones. William P. King, F. H. 
Knubel, Francis J. McConnell, John 
McDowell, D. F. McGeachy, Kirby 
Page, Daniel A. Poling and William 
Scarlett* 


Reforms Advocated 
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Robins Build Nest 
on Window Sill 

Intimate details of the 
domestic life of a robin family 
are open secrets at the home 
of Richard M. Collins, 3720 
Rushland avenue, where a pair 
of the birds appropriated the 
sill of an upstairs window for 
their nest this spring. 

The poachers glued their 
nest to the window with mud 
and are now engaged in rais- 

inor n -fnmilv of fmiT*. T'Vipv 


the indorsement of the following 
group of noted churchmen; S. 
Parkes Cadman* Harry Emerson 
Fosdiek* Edward L. Israel* M. 
Ashby Jones, William P. King, F, 
H* Knubel, Francis J. McConnell, 
John McDowell, D* P, McGeachy, 
Kirby Page* Daniel A* Poling and 
William Scarlett* 

ZEPHYR TO GOME 
HERE TOMORROW 

Glitter ing Streamlined 
Train to Be Shown in 
Middle Grounds. 

The glittering Zephyr, new 
streamlined, Diesel-powered mod¬ 
ern passenger train built for the 
Burlington lines, will visit Toledo 


In reply to the question: 'Which 
economic system appears to you to 
be less antagonistic to and more 
consistent with the ideals and f j rst 
methods of Jesus and the noblest ^ 

of the Hebrew prophets?" 1*035 se- ■ wil3 
lected capitalism and the American • anrJ 
system of rugged individualism; Uow 
prevailing in the United States be- f ^ 0utiT 
fore 1323, and 18*324 or SS per cent I 

Final Swim Meets Planned 

Final swim meets until the fall 
season are being planned by the 
Gra-Y clubs of the central district 
at the Y* SSL C. A. pooi. Thursday 
night members of the Lincoln, 
Nathan Hale, McKinley* Auburn- 
dale, Stickney, Webster* Spring and 
Hamilton school groups will swim. 
The Friendly Indian clubs will 
swim Saturday at 1 P. M. 
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POLITICAL NOTES 



Mooney Petition Denied 

A petition for the release of Tom 
Mooney from prison on a writ of habeas 
corpus was denied by the United States 
District Court in San Francisco last 
month. The petition will now be carried 
to the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals and thence to the United 
States Supreme Court, Mooney's at¬ 
torneys declared. 

The petition pointed out that "'the 
knowing use of perjured testimony” 
against Mooney “constituted such mis¬ 
use and abuse of the state of California 
of the process and procedure of the 
trial court ” as "to deprive Mooney of 
his liberty without due process of law.” 

Other grounds cited for the petition 
were based on the language of the U. 
S. Supreme Court decision in the 
Scottsboro case. The petition stated 
that "the state of California has since 
Mooney’s conviction, admitted that his 
conviction was obtained by the use of 
perjured testimony and was unjusti¬ 
fied.” It also pointed to statements of 
10 of the 11 surviving jurors that, had 
subsequently discovered evidence which 
the District Attorney suppressed, been 
before them, they would not have con¬ 
victed Mooney, 

Following the filing of the petition a 
brief was being prepared by a numbefr 
of Congressmen requesting that Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt use his influence by sug¬ 
gesting a pardon for Mooney to Gov¬ 
ernor Rolph of California. 


Ministers Decry War 

Churches of the United States 
should now go on record as refusing 
to sanction or support any future 
war, declared 13,997 ministers out of 
20,870 replying to a questionnaire sent 
out recently. Among the sponsors 
of the questionnaire were Rev. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Rev. M. 
Ashby Jones. Bishop Francis J. Mc¬ 
Connell, Rev. D. P. McGeachy and 
Kirby Page. 

Of the ministers replying 82 per 
cent condemned military training in 
high schools and colleges and 38 per 
cent said they could not conscien¬ 
tiously serve as official army chaplains 
in war time. 


In answers to questions on social 
and economic issues, 54 per cent of 
the clergymen favored bona fide labor 
unions and 63 per cent were in favor 
of compulsory unemployment insur¬ 
ance under government administra¬ 
tion. 

A cooperative commonwealth was 
selected by 88 per cent as the eco¬ 
nomic system more consistent with 
Christianity and 51 per cent favored 
a drastically reformed capitalism as 
the most effective method of achiev¬ 
ing this end. As against this, 5,879 
individual ministers chose Socialism, 
123 chose Communism, and Ill Fasc¬ 
ism. _ 

Cotton Plan Hits Tenants 

Southern tenant farmers and share¬ 
croppers are suffering under the cot¬ 
ton acreage reduction program of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra¬ 
tion, it was revealed last month in a 
report by Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, eco¬ 
nomic adviser m the AAA. 

Many landlords are taking the full 
benefit payment checks for them¬ 
selves, tenants are being replaced with 
clay laborers, and “squatter” families 
with appallingly low living standards 
are increasing in numbers, the report 
showed* 

Among "undesirable effects” of the 
program, Dr. Hoover noted "a con¬ 
siderable number of cases in which 
tenant farmers have not received the 
full amount specified by the 1933 cot¬ 
ton contracts ” He said further that 
“the operation of the acreage reduc¬ 
tion program creates a motive for 
reducing the number of tenants on 
farms.” 

The report described the "squatter” 
families as follows: “These families 
formerly were able to obtain a crop 
to tend but are now unable to do so. 
Many of them are living in tumble- 
down tenant houses and tobacco 
barns and any sort of shack which 
they can find. Their standard of liv¬ 
ing is appalling and is even much be¬ 
low the customary low standard of 
living of tenant farmers who are en¬ 
gaged in production,” 


Monopoly Seen In NRA 

American industry, under the NRA, 
is heading towards monopoly, the Dar- 
row Review Board declared last month 
in making public its report on the ef¬ 
fects of the NRA on small business. 
The board was created to determine the 
soundness of charges that small busi¬ 
ness was being discriminated against in 
the operation of the NRA and its codes 
of fair competition. 

In a supplementary report signed only 
by Clarence Darrow and W* 0, 
Thompson, a member of the Board, it 
was declared: "The NRA has given the 
sanction of government to self-govern¬ 
ing combinations in the different indus¬ 
tries. Inevitably this means control by 
the largest producers, . * 

“The choice is between monopoly 
sustained by government, which is 
clearly the trend in the National Re¬ 
covery Administration, and a planned 
economy, which demands socialized 
ownership and control, since only by 
collective ownership can the inevitable 
conflict of separately owned units for 
the market be eliminated In favor of 
planned production. 

“There is no hope for the small busi¬ 
ness man or for complete recovery in 
America in enforced restriction upon 
production for the purpose of maintain¬ 
ing higher prices. The hope for the 
American people, including the small 
business man, not to be overwhelmed by 
their own abundance, lies in the planned 
use of America's resources following 
socialization. 

"To give the sanction of government 
to sustain profits is not a planned econ¬ 
omy, but a regimented organiaztion for 
exploitation ” the supplementary report 
declared. 

General Hugh Johnson, replying on 
behalf of the NRA, called for abolition 
of the board and declared that its in¬ 
vestigation was one-sided and its fig¬ 
ures inaccurate. 


Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment by New York State was 
killed recently when the Judiciary 
Committee of the State Senate voted 
down a resolution which would have 
affected the state's action on ratifica¬ 
tion. 
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Fascism Hits Workers 

How labor fares under fascism was 
revealed recently by the Labor Press 
Service of Great Britain in an analy¬ 
sis of 10 years of fascist rule in Italy, 

Salaries and wages had been re¬ 
duced again and again so that, at the 
time of publication, they were from 
35 to 50 per cent below the rate for 
1921, the year before fascism came to 
power. Since the press services 
figures were made public wages and 
salaries have been further reduced 6 
to 20 per cent. 

It was also revealed that between 
1926 and 1933 the wages of Italian 
peasants were reduced some 50 per 
cent and adult women workers in the 
fields received less than five cents an 
hour. 

That business in general has not 
prospered under fascism is indicated 
by the number of bankruptcies and 
the decline in railway traffic. Bank¬ 
ruptcies increased 600 per cent during 
the first 10 years of fascist rule and 
the number of ‘railway passengers 
dropped 20 per cent. Taxes have in¬ 
creased 50 per cent under fascism. 


Pensions in Washington 

An old age pension bill for the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia was before the Sen¬ 
ate last month after having been ap¬ 
proved by its District committee. 

A maximum pension of $35 a month 
is set and to receive it a needy person 
must be 65 years of age or over and 
have resided in the District for at 
least 10 years. 

A similar measure had been ap¬ 
proved by the House District commit¬ 
tee and was before the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. 


Crisis Damages Education 

A graphic description of how educa¬ 
tion in the United States has suffered 
from the business crisis is contained in 
Schools and the Crisis by Rex David. 
Schools and the Crisis is the latest in a 
series of pamphlets published by Inter¬ 
national Pamphlets, 799 Broadway, 
New York, for 10c. 

Some 2,280,000 children of school 
age are not in school and 250,000 teach¬ 
ers are unemployed, David declares, 
quoting from government figures. These 
also show that 2,000 rural schools in 24 
states did not open in 1933. On April 
1, 1934, 2,000 schools closed. 

Last year the cash salaries of teachers 
averaged less than $1,000 a year, while 


payless pay days have cost teachers 
more than $40,000,000. 

Pointing out that American education 
has lost 10 years of progress since 1929, 
David presents a practical program pre¬ 
sented for the defense of American 
schools by organized parents, teachers 
and students.__ 

Small Farmers Meet 

The first national convention of the 
United Farmers League, organization 
of small farmers, is to meet in Minne¬ 
apolis June 22 to 25, it was announced 
last month. 

The executive council declared that 
every branch of agriculture, except 
possibly cotton, will have delegates. 

Among the measures backed by the 
league is the halting of all foreclo¬ 
sures and cancellation of all mortgages 
on farms and farm equipment. It also 
favors cash relief to destitute farm 
families and federal credit for seed 
and forage to farmers in need of it. 
To finance this the league demands 
that the government set up a $2,000,- 
000,000 credit for farming just as 
banks, railroads and industrial cor¬ 
porations have been helped by federal 
funds. 

The convention of the National 
Farmers Holiday Association was 
held in Des Moines, la., last month. 
The highlight of the convention was 
passage of a resolution petitioning the 
removal of Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace. _ 

Homes Need Repairs 

Some 62 per cent of the homes in 
the United States are in need of re¬ 
pairs, according to partial findings of 
a nationwide CWA survey made pub¬ 
lic recently. The study was made in 
63 cities as part of a government plan 
to attract private capital to home 
modernization, with partially guaran¬ 
teed government loans as an incen¬ 
tive. 

Of 57,000 structures in eight cities, 
35,000 need repairs, according to the 
survey, and more than 2,000 are “unfit 
for occupancy.” An average vacancy 
of 8 per cent would probably dis¬ 
appear altogether, it indicated, if 
families crowded into 14,000 of the 
houses could afford to occupy sep¬ 
arate houses. 

Almost 8,000 of the homes covered 
in these eight cities have no running 
water; 10,440 have no gas or electric 
light; 16,000 have no private indoor 
water closets; and 23,500 have no 
bathtubs and showers. 


Veterans Win Food, Lodging 

Food, lodging and transportation 
were won from the federal govern¬ 
ment last month by the war veterans 
convening in Washington. 

The government agreed that the 
Veterans National Rank and File 
Convention should be held at Fort 
Hunt, Va., and that during the con¬ 
vention the government would pro¬ 
vide meals, shelter, transportation 
from Washington to Fort Hunt,-and 
medical care. 

The camp was to be established for 
the veterans by the federal relief au¬ 
thorities, but its administration was 
to be directed by committees elected 
by the veterans. 

The 3-point program of the vet¬ 
erans called for immediate payment of 
the bonus, repeal of the Economy Act 
with its cuts in veterans' benefits, and 
immediate relief for jobless and farm¬ 
ers. _ 

Khaki Shirt Head Jailed 

Art J. Smith, head of the Fascist 
Khaki Shirts of America, was sen¬ 
tenced to from three to six years in 
prison recently for perjury. Frank 
Moffer, a former henchman of Smith 
in the Khaki Shirts, was sentenced to 
from five to ten years for killing of 
and anti-fascist. 

Smith was sentenced for declaring 
that a friend of the slain man had 
fired the fatal shot. The friend was 
tried but acquitted despite Smith's 
testimony against him. Some two 
months later Moffer admitted the kill¬ 
ing and revealed that Smith knew 
that Moffer had committed the crime. 


Half Billion to Business 

Over half a billion dollars was 
voted to business enterprises last 
month by the Senate without a record 
vote. 

The action was taken on a bill pro¬ 
viding about $530,000,000 in direct 
loans from the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Reconstruction Finance Cor¬ 
poration to solvent business enter¬ 
prises to tide them over the present 
credit stress. 

Under the bill about $280,000,000 
would be made available by the Fed¬ 
eral Reserve Banks and $250,000,000 
by the RFC. 

A similar bill had already been re¬ 
ported to the House of Representa¬ 
tives from its Banking and Currency 
Committee. 
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Is It Worth While to Fuss? 


VTTE MEAN, to £iiss over our Methodist machinery. 
W When we are on a trip, if the old Oakland is going 
pretty well, we never think of stopping to overhaul the 
engine to see if we can find a flaw. 

Maybe we could use up our day tinkering the 
engine and get nowhere. The commission on a Bigger 
and Better Methodism threw a lot of questions at us 
(in the issue of Mar. 6), just at the time we were get¬ 
ting nicely started on a trip. 

We endured two sessions of the Detroit Preachers’ 
meeting on possible improvements in our machinery. 
Personally, we would like to change a few things in 
our Discipline, although just now we have forgotten 
what they are. 

But, whatever the faults of our old Methodist car, 
ifs rearing to go, not to be man-handled all the while. 
Lei’s see if we can get somewhere with it. 

Lp the eve of the General Conference of our Church 
South-, that old war horse, Dr. H. C. Morrison, has been 
reading our very thoughts into his editorial: 

f Personally, I have felt but little sympathy with the 
various suggestions for changes in the ecclesiastical ma¬ 
chinery of oui^Church. I am persuaded that the impera¬ 
tive need is not more machinery, or change of gear. 
What the Church needs is more Divine Power! I wish 
the agitation had been on the subject of Missions, Evan- 
^lism, how to reach^ interest, and bring to Christ and 
"the Church, the neglc^edjoasses who_are.practically ~_ 
v ,Ki;ed by our present method of Church activities. 

'Our brethren met at Jackson, Miss., on April 29. 
They will be short on funds and long on suggestions for 
economy. May the Lord help them not to make as 
many blunders as we made at Atlantic City in 1932! 


20,870 Preachers Go on Record 

IRBY PAGE shot some very pointed questions out 
to the American preachers and 20,870 shot their 
answers back at him. The tabulated report is mighty 
interesting. 

Nearly 13,000 of the ministers said they would not 
sanction or participate in any future war . 13,000! The 

jingoists in Washington better “make a note’on’t.” 

The differences, however, are as striking as the 
totals, noting the men taking opposite views. Ques¬ 
tion 6 was the hot spot of the questionnaire: “Are you 
personally prepared to state that it is your present pur¬ 
pose not to sanction any future war or participate as an 
armed combatant?” 

The following are a few among the 13,000 who give 
an unqualified declaration that they will decline to fight: 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York; William P. King, 
Nashville; Charles Clayton Morrison, Chicago; Albert w! 
Beaven, Rochester; William P. Merrill, New York; 
Bishop Ralph S. Cushman, Denver; Albert W. Palmer! 
Chicago; Bishop W. P. Thirkield, New York; Bishop 
John Nuelson, Zurich; Bishop R. J. Wade, Stockholm; 
Ralph W. Sockman, New York; Merle N. Smith, Pasa¬ 
dena; Albert Edward Day, Baltimore; Raymond Calkins, 
Cambridge. 

Then follows a list of those anti-war men who are 
not ready to go quite that far. Here’s a sample: 

S. Parkes Cadman, Brooklyn; Daniel A. Poling, New 
York; Bishop C. E. Locke, Los Angeles; Charles F. 
Aked, Los Angeles; Augustus P. Reccord, Detroit. 

• The Methodist Vote 

On that question, the Methodists piled up a big “no 


fight with 3,951, with only 881 declining, 619 in doubt, 
and 49 not answering, an anti-fight percentage of 72%.’ 

The Baptists registered 57%, the Presbvterians 51%, 
the Congregationalists 63%, the Lutherans 33%, the 
Episcopalians 46%, the Disciples 69%, the Jewish 
rabbis, 63%. 

Some were more “anti” than were the Methodists: 
Evangelicals 75%, Church of the Brethren, 95%. 

Our Methodist students in our Boston School of 
Theology voted 41 out of 47 not to fight. The preachers 
of tomorrow are not going to be dragooned into war as 
were their fathers! 

Capitalism or Socialism 

The next hottest spot was question 15: “If you favor 
a co-operative commonwealth, which political system 
seems to you to offer the most effective method of 
achieving this end?” 

Among those preferring “a drastically reformed cap¬ 
italism,” we note the names of Dr. O. W. Fifer, of the 
Western Christian Advocate and Dr. Joseph A. Vance. 
Those voting for socialism include the following: 

Bishop J. F. McConnell, New York; Reinhold Nie¬ 
buhr, New York; Charles M. Sheldon, Topeka; Bernard 
C. Clausen, Pittsburgh; Sherwood Eddy, New York; 
Bishop J. C. Baker, San Francisco; Ernest F. Tittle" 
Evanston; Henry Hitt Crane, Scranton; Halford E. Luc- 
cock, New Haven; Paul Hutchinson, Chicago; W. E. J. 
Gratz, Chicago; R. L. Tucker, Columbus; Frank King- 
don, East Orange, 

The Methodist ministers voted thusly: for reformed 
Capitalism, 2,696; Facism, 14; Communism, 22; Social¬ 
ism, 1,845; “don't knows,” 465. 

Plain Words 

The published report carries the opinions of some 
men, pro and con. Most of them are very decided, 
especially on the anti-fight proposition. Those who 
would not promise to stay out of war: 

“The rule laid down by St, Paul, Romans 13:1-7, is 
still good enough for me/' writes H. H, Kuehn (Lu¬ 
theran), of Centerville. "To deviate from this rule means 
to deviate from God's rule. Scripture gives us Christians 
no second choice; nor do we care for one." (< Joshua 
warred against the Canaanites; David against the Philis¬ 
tines; George Washington against King George; Lincoln 
against slavery. I am no better than they,” declares Wni 
J. Lovmt (Presbyterian), of Wintlom. Mr. L, W. Faul- 
stick (Lutheran), of Los Angeles, says: "According to 
the Fourth Commandment, we are to obey our govern¬ 
ment. If 1 by the government’s order participate in a 
wrong war, then the responsibility falls on the govern¬ 
ment's shoulders, and my conscience is clear." “It is 
possible that when one turns the other cheek a bavonet 
will be run through it," asserts A. Burstein (Jewish), 
of New York. 

Those who are clearing their own consciences on 
war are just as decided: 

“Yes. This is my first such statement," writes Everett 
W. MacNair (Congregational), of Niagara Falls. “I be¬ 
lieve our temptation in the event o£ war needs the back¬ 
bone formed by preparatory decision/' u l have never 
before been willing to say yes to this, but am now per¬ 
suaded that a refusal to say yes to this question is to vote 
m favor of another World War. My attendance at the 
Institute of International Relations at Duke University 
last summer is considerably responsible for my decision,” 
says J. G. Phillips (Methodist), of Hookerton, 

1 heoretically, I can conceive of situations where the 
use of armed resistance might well be justifiable," says 
Philip K. Swartz (Congregational), of Venice. “Practi¬ 
cally, such a situation is so improbable for us in America, 
and so impossible justly to appraise if it should occur, 
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that I feel I can ignore it and make an ‘absolutist’ decla¬ 
ration.” In the same tone, writes Edgar E. Houghton 
(Presbyterian), of Anchorage: “Theoretically I.could not 
take an ‘absolute’ pacifist position, as I can imagine a . 
hypothetical case of an outlaw nation invading another, 
out practically I take the position that today there is no 
such thing as a purely defensive war. I know of no rea¬ 
son to believe that any war in the future will present such 
an alternative.” Mr. Locke White (Presbyterian), of 
Montgomery, says: “My position is the same as that of 
Dr. Macintosh of Yale. Theoretically, there might be war 
of such a nature that I would both sanction and partici¬ 
pate. Practically, such a war is most improbable. Hence, 
though not 100 per cent pacifist, l wish to be counted 
'Yes/” (This is your editor’s position. W- H- 
William Randolph Hearst can go right on rattling 
his mighty pen-sword "'but the preachers are not 
going; to follow his rattle. The few who do, will 
be given front page publicity. That is what happens 
to “exceptions/ 1 

[“20,870 Clergymen on War and Economic Justice” is a 
booklet of 40 pages. 25c each. Kirby Page, 3947 48th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y.] 


'^The Wets Should Worry, and They Do 

TTTK FEEL constrainedt^jj^gjjjaiWl^^Ro-tbe- 
W minute'opj'iiiOTis; a wet, apparently, and 

one from a dry, apparently. The wet is sarcastic and 
the dry is cynical. The first is from the pen of H. I. 
Phillips in the St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat: 

So This Is Repeal 

Bootlegging is being conducted on a bigger scale 
under prohibition, declares Joseph H. Choate, Director 
of the National Alcoholic Control Administration. 


Now that liquor has been made legal, the sale of 
illegal liquor is at a new high. 

The consumers have suspected as much from the taste, 
the prices and the funny shaped bottles, but Mr. Choate s 
report shows conditions worse than they feared. 

The capacity of the bootlegging plants in America to¬ 
day exceeds the capacity of the legal distillers, he says, 
and the ultimate consumer is getting a rougher deal than 

ever. . . 

Mr. Choate intimates that the bootlegger, instead of 
being wiped out, has merely changed ffom a checked suit, 
gum shoes, pearl derby and a loud necktie to the regula¬ 
tion business suit and stopped talking out of one side of 
his mouth. 

He has expanded his plant, put on more trucks, 
stopped calling himself “Tony” and is now delivering in 
'saxload lots instead of by suitcase, 

only major difference under repeal is that there 
are mo^sstamps on the bottles and the caps come off 
with less tumble. 

The dry's Comment was made on reading the Free 
Press article tinker the headline, “Rebel Distillers Face 

Attack Along 3/Fronts ” 

Terrible! “Arthur J. Mellott arrived from Kansas 
to organise a whisky detective force of 1,800 men to 
$ tamp out bootleggers.” Think of the expense that Repeal 
*~has entailed. 1,800 men! Good bye to our expected 
profits! 

Terrible!! “In Detroit, Major W. L. ‘Ray has massed 
50 agents who have already started the move against the 
onslaughts of illegal stills.” Fifty men snooping around 
interfering with the personal liberty of our esteemed citi¬ 
zens! Fifty! 

Terrible!!! This army is not after common bootleg¬ 
gers, but is after the bigger game. Men will be killed. 
Gangsters will be shot and more than one officer killed. 
Why this fearful sacrifice of life when we have repealed 
all the liquor laws and have had a guarantee of peace? 



Topics of the Times 

m 

Highlights and Sidelights of the News 

The Editor and Others 



News from Washington 
Harry Earl Woolever 
Editor of the National Methodist Press 


confronting us, brought about in a large part by greed 
and selfishness. 


Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


President Roosevelt’s Letter to the Bishops. 

T WO rather significant items were released from the White 
House on April 24. The first is a letter which the Presi¬ 
dent sent to the Bishops of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, now in session at Jackson, 
Mississippi, The late father of the Secretary to the President, 
the Hon. Marvin H, McIntyre, was a minister in this church. 
The letter reads as follows: 

My dear Bishops: 

"in these trying days of economic rehabilitation of our 
country, the spiritual side of our national life assumes 
added significance, for it is fundamental that in times of 
stress we feel more keenly the need of Divine guidance. 
Therefore it seems to me that more than usual import¬ 
ance is attached to this quadrennial general conference 
and great opportunities present themselves to you who 
are guiding the destinies of Southern Methodism. 

May I wish for you a successful outcome on your de¬ 
liberations with a resultant program which will tend to 
bring about a spiritual awakening among your people and 
which will extend beyond the borders of your own 
church? It is my thought that there never was a time 
when constructive efforts on the part of religious leaders 
of the country could be used to better advantage. Practi¬ 
cal Christianity, generally applied, would in my opinion 
go far in helping us to solve the great economic problems 


Where Labor and Capital Unite. 

C ENTERING in Johnson City, New York, is a great shoe 
manufacturing industry headed by a Christian gentleman 
who carries his ideals into his business. The result Is one of 
the most contented and prosperous sections to be found in all 
of industrial America. As word comes from the centers of in¬ 
dustrial discontent where radical agitators are fomenting a mass 
demonstration of protest against American conditions, the fol¬ 
lowing letter was received by the President from the leaders in 
this section. It shows what justice and fair dealing in industry 
might accomplish. The President passes this letter along in 
this form: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Washington, D. C. 

More than 25,000 working people, representing two 
major industries, together with civic organizations of 
Binghamton, Johnson City, Endicott, and Owego, New 
York, will march in a huge parade April 30 in tribute to 
the satisfactory conditions existing here between labor 
and capital. This is one feature of a May Day celebra¬ 
tion originated and sponsored by the workers as an ex¬ 
pression of mutual confidence, in contrast with the usual 
May Dav demonstrations of protest and discontent. A . 
county-wide holiday has been declared through prodama- 






























Ben Burnt Column 


What Is Patriotism? 

Gentlemen: 

To one who is deeply concerned with the ghastly 
business of war and still more war it would seem that 
rather simple measures would forever impede any 
possibility whatsoever of world-wide destruction. Were 
we to work unitedly and persistently in a fierce deter¬ 
mination to rob that dangerously inflammatory word 
Patriotism of its traditional magic, military armor 
and the beat of war drums would drive sane mortals 
to vanish instead of mobilize. There is not in the 
English language a more provocative word for limit¬ 
less evil than that of Patriotism. Personally, I am not 
a patriot in the conventional sense and never have 
been weak enough to believe that the land of my 
nativity is royal perfection. 

It is heart rending and an insult to twentieth 
century intelligence and progress (?) to think of the 
multitudes of meek lambs willingly led to mass 
slaughter by an imperious and terrible demigod known 
as Patriotism, whom no man dare upbraid or even 
approach because of a false idea of national glory and 
perfection, but which after all is seen to wear only a 
shabby cloak shot through with penny wise and pound 
foolish holes. How the puppets dance to military 
rhythm and joyfully surrender tender bodies as tar¬ 
gets for the imagined and craftily inflamed enemy as 
the strings are pulled by the wily and safely harbor¬ 
ed pseudo-great. 

—Ruth Phyllis B. Fink, Mechanicsburg, Penna. 


“Our small granddaughter returns from her 
modern pre-nursery school to announce that she has 
been ‘snoothing’ the flag. Her formula runs: 'I pledge 
allegiance to my flag and to the public that it stands 
on: one nation, invisible with liberty and justice far 
off.’ ”— The Evening Transcript. 

* * * 

Clergymen Against War 

Based on 20,670 replies to a questionnaire sent 
out by The World Tomorrow, clergymen stand as fol¬ 
lows on questions related to war; 62% purpose not to 
sanction any future war while 25% will not take this 
stand; 67% believe churches should refuse to support 
any future war while 22% are not yet decided that 
churches should make such a declaration; 77% favor 
a substantial reduction of armaments by the United 
States even if other nations will not make a propor¬ 
tionate reduction; 16 % oppose such action; 75 % 
oppose and 13% favor armed intervention in attempts 
to protect the lives and property of its citizens in 
other countries; 82% oppose and 12% favor military 
training in our public schools or civilian colleges and 
universities; 48% favor while 29% oppose our im¬ 
mediate entrance into the League of Nations. Of 
those who responded 89% were willing to have their 
replies made public. 


A corporal’s guard of seven men who shouted 
“No” when a tide-rip of “Ayes” put America into the 
World War would vote the same way if the fateful 
roll were called today. 

Here’s what four of them said on the 17th anni¬ 
versary of that roll call. 

Senator Norris: “Not only our nation but every 
civilized country in the world is now suffering from 
the results brought about mainly by the great World 
War. Our civilization is even now on the verge of 
destruction. 

“It has made hundreds of millionaires and millions 
of paupers. 

“It is still claiming its toll from every home and 
every fireside in the land. It has created a privileged 
class who live in luxury on the gold coined from the 
life blood of our noblest citizens.” 

Senator Dill: “If I had it to do over a hundred 
times, I would vote the same way. I am unalterably 
opposed to sending men across the ocean to fight any¬ 
body.” 

Representative Britten: “When the Woodrow Wil¬ 
son administration declared war on Germany some 17 
years ago, it committed the most colossal blunder not 
only in the history of America, but for all time to 
come. 

“The war has been fought in vain.” 

Representative Church: “I voted against the 
World War. Would I do so again? I surely would. 

“Several hundred thousand boys ruined, gassed 
and dead: fifty billion dollars expended, twelve billion 
dollars loaned, sadness, distress and destitution every¬ 
where as a result.” 

—Hollywood Citizen News 
* * * * * 

Harry Emerson Fosdick Says: 

“I stimulated raiding parties to their murderous 
tasks. I lied to the unknown soldier about a possible 
good consequence of the war. There are times I 
don’t want to believe in immortality—the times I 
want to think that the unknown soldier never can re¬ 
alize how fruitless was his effort. The support I 
gave to the war is a deep condemnation upon my 
soul.” 

Dear France: 

I am really sorry we can’t promise you full sup¬ 
port in case of another war. I do think the world is 
terribly in need of bigger and better wars. And it is 
difficult to have to tell Lafayette we won’t be there 
next time. But tell him that torch that was tossed 
to us on Flanders Field last time to hold it high, 
burnt our fingers and we are in the hospital now. 

Yours, 

—Ben Burnt 

(The above letter from a lieutenant in the 

world war suggested this column.—Ed.) 

“War is the trade of barbarians!”—Napoleon. 
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Preachers and Social Reform 


Alva W. Taylor, Nashville, Tennessee 

Most classifications are for the sake of conven¬ 
ience especially when they deal with human beings. 
Preachers cannot be classified like botanical speci¬ 
mens but “for the sake of convenience” m this 
short attempt at an analysis they may be put into 
three categories, viz., the pastoral, the evangelistic 
and the prophetic, or to say the same thing m 
another wav, those who are interested in promot¬ 
ing the church and the cure of individual souls, 
those who are interested in preaching to crowds 
and “saving souls,” and those whose chief interest 
iv, the social gospel and building the 


kingdom of God among men. 

Those whose chief interest is m preaching a 
social gospel will. without doubt, answer question¬ 
naires pertaining tiKsocial questions out of all pro¬ 
portion to their numbers as compared to those who 
are interested in evangelism or institutional woik. 

The Kirby Page questionnaire probably conies 
nearer to discovering what percentage of the T00,- 
000 ministers to whom it was sent put the social 
application of the gospel first than it does just 
how the ministerial mind as a whole stands on 
social questions when driven to. a decision; some 
80 000 were not driven by their social interests 
to'reply. That does not mean they have no social 
interest or that they would register, in the event 
they were required to vote, in a non-progressive 
vTay. Without doubt a much larger percentage of 
them would go along with their congregations on 
social issues, but it is by no means to be concluded 
that great numbers of them would not be in the 
vanguard. Preachers, like others, incline to ‘ grow 
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from what they feed upon” and questions of right¬ 
eousness always have a social implication. 

Radicals are liable to denounce the ministry as 
conservative, time-serving, middle-of-the-road in¬ 
stitutionalists. My own conclusion, after many 
years of dealing with ministers, soeial workers, 
teachers, legislators, lawyers, editors and other 
makers and moulders of public opinion, is that a 
larger percentage of the ministry is genuinely soc¬ 
ially minded, morally fearless, and interested m 
social reform than any of the other groups- This 
ought to be so because of the things the ministerial 
mind feeds upon and the interests it serves. Law, 
legislation, politics, news readers (to say nothing 
of advertisers) have no lure like that of preach¬ 
ing. There is nothing in the school curriculum, 
the political or commercial world or even in the 
technique of social case work that offers the 
stimulus of the Gospels, the cure of souls, the 
righting of wrongs, that lure the true minister. 
The gospels are socially radical, the moral de¬ 
linquencies of men have environmental causes, the 
Old Testament prophets were social reformers, the 
very terms of ethical good require a consideration 
of social change. 

The Kirby Page questionnaire reveals to some 
extent at least the interest of ministers in social 
questions and the forward look of at least a consid¬ 
erable percentage of them. Of course we do not 
know what the 80,000 who did not reply think, 
but to conclude that they are all conservatives is 
not borne out by experience with questionnaires. 
I once sent out a simple post-card questionnaire 
to 3,000 Disciple preachers, practically all of whom, 
it is safe to say, were convinced and ardent temper¬ 
ance reformers, asking them to say whether or not 
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they thought national prohibition should be con¬ 
tinued or whether according to their best judg¬ 
ment, temperance would be better promoted by 
some other form of legislation. Only 40 per cent 
of them bothered to make a simple cross before 
a printed question and drop a self-addressed re¬ 
turn post card into the letter box. I have known 
even the promoters of questionnaires to fail to ans¬ 
wer the other fellow's questions. 

The probabilities are that a larger percentage 
of those who heartily espouse pacifism answered 
than of those who are more cautious in their judg¬ 
ments and incline toward the pastoral rather than 
the prophetic mind. Grant, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, that practically all who take a radical view¬ 
point voted and you may still well doabt whether 
any of the other above named groups having to do 
with the moulding of public opinion would produce 
so many. Would one out of seven of the lawyers, 
editors, legislators or even teachers vote that they 
would not personally sanction any war of any kind 
or have the churches do so? It is certain that less 
than six out of every hundred of them would pro¬ 
claim themselves socialists. It is doubtful if twen¬ 
ty per cent of any of those groups would even 
answer such a questionnaire- If they did there is 
no doubt that more than one in twenty of them 
would defend ‘‘rugged individualism” 

Of course it is legitimate to ask how many of 
those who took the radical pacifist position would 
“stick” in the event, for instance, that Japan at¬ 
tacked us. Personally I frankly believe that the 
larger number of them would then come to believe 
it legitimate to support a war of defense. Abso¬ 
lutist attitudes are usually more emotional than 
rational; in the face of such a horrible realism as 
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a Japanese attack upon us the ‘-caction wou ld a to 
be emotional. This does not mean that it would 
not be sincere in both cases—it would be—but the 

■emotional rather than the 
in dement is illustrated by the tact that none ox 
them are going to jail, or even allowing their prop¬ 
erty to be sold at auction, rather than pay taxes 
to build and support the very war machine they 
avow they would not help use in the event of wai. 

The vote on other questions illustrates much 
better than those of the absolutist type the solid 
conviction of the ministerial million 
social reform, because they are not of the extiemist 
and therefore emotional type and they are voted 
in the face of the issue. Because they aie ^ 
of the emotional type the 20 860 wjo voted P™ 
ably more nearly represent the mind of 
100 000 Nine out of ten voted against the old 
type of capitalism and “rugged mdividualism and 
in favor of economic cooperation instead of the old 
competitive order. Three-fourths favor levying of 
high taxes (presumably graduated) on large 
comes and inheritances as a means of redistribut¬ 
ing wealth on a more equitable basis. Almost as 
l a f Ke a number favor compulsory unemployment 
insurance and more than half advocate labor unions 
of the craft and national variety. The resolutions 
being passed by religious conventions where the 
StS mind dominates bean out these con- 
elusions. No other bodies of any kind take such 
forward looking social attitudes. 


Skill is knowing how to do it, and Virtue is doing it. 
Wisdom is knowing what to do next; 

—David Starr Jordan. 
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sonality and cought a little of his spirit. I hope he will let us know 
oarlior if ho is coming again”. 

THE UNITED STATES . 

quGs.tionnairo on '/Tar and Social Problems . Tho results of the 
questionnaire to ministers in the United States on international and 
economic' issues sont recently by loaders of tho Protestant and Jewish 
faiths havo now boon mado public. Tho questionnaire was a project of 
”The World Tomorrow”, of which Kirby Pago is editor. It was sent to 
100.490 Protestant ministers and Jewish rabbis and 20.870 replies 
wore received. An earlier questionnaire was limited to- the war issue; 
this one included seven questions dealing with economic justice. 

■ Tho table below shows the percentages of affirmative and 
negative replies to the several questions. The results of the 1931 
questionnaire arc also given for purposes of comparison. Replies from 
seminary students are included in the percentages for the recent 
questionnaire. In 1931 they were presented separately. 

Question Percentage 

1934 1931 

Yes No Yes No 

1. Immediate entry of U.S. in League of Nations 48 29 66 16 

2. Military training in high schools and colleges 1^ 82 13 83 

3. Reduced armaments by U.S. regardless of 

action of other countries . 77 16 80 14 

4. Abandonment of armed intervention to protect 

■ lives and property . 75 13 62 20 

5. Refusal by- th§ churches to ‘sanction or support 

any future war . 67 22 62 24 

6. Individual Purpose not to sanction any 

future war .* ■ 62 25 54 30 

7. Willingness to serve as army chaplain on 

■ active duty in wartime . 41 38 45 34 

8. Willingness to serve in defensive war, not in 

aggressive . 36 42 43 37 

9. Drastic limitation, through the inheritance 

tax, of inherited wealth . 79 8 

10. Drastic limitation, through the income tax, 

of individual income . 76 9 

11. Compulsory unemployment insurance under 

government administration . 63 13 

12. National unions of workers (not company 

• unions) to distribute the proceeds of industry 
more equally . 34 12 

13. Private ownership of bonks under government 
regulation instead of banking as a public 

service . 34 33 

14. Which economic system more consistent with the 
ideals and methods of Jesus 

Capitalism ..* • ■ 5 

Cooperative commonwealth . 88 
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15. Which political system most effective me¬ 
thod for securing cooperative commonwealth 


Drastically reformed capitalism . 51 

Fascism. 1 

Communism ...•. 1 

Socialism .•.• 28 

Some‘other 'political system . 8 


It is evident that there has been a decided change of atti¬ 
tude with regard to the desirability of american entry into the Lea¬ 
gue of Nations. Armed intervention in other countries to protect Ame¬ 
rican life and property was definitely disapproved by 62 per cent of 
those replying in 1931 : the percentage has increased to 75. There 
are slight increases in the numbers of those who believe that the 
church should refuse to sanction any future war, and of those who de¬ 
clare that they will refuse to sanction any future war or to serve 
as arme'd combatants. A slightly smaller percentage than in 1931 are 
ready to serve as chaplains or to serve in defensive war but not in 
a war of aggression. 

In the tabulation by communions, no distinction is made 
between the different bodies of Baptists, of Methodists, and of Pres¬ 
byterians. Seven communions returned more than 900 of the question¬ 
naires: Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Protestant Episcopal, Disciples of Christ. Of these, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church shows itself the most consistently paci¬ 
fist, and most consistently ready to accept drastic social changes. 
This holds good on nearly all the questions. A slightly larger per¬ 
centage of Disciples declare that they could not serve as chaplains 
in a future war. In the questions of economic justice, there is litt¬ 
le or no difference between the votes of Methodists, Congregationa- 
lists and Disciples. In regard to unemployment insurance, however, 
the largest affirmative vote was Congregational 71, followed by Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal,69;Methodist,65j Disciples,63. The vote of the se¬ 
minary students is close to that of the Methodist ministers on most 
of the questions on war. Theyare, however, slightly less willing to 
participate as armed combatants or as chaplains, and less ready to 
accept the distinction between aggressive and defensive war. In re¬ 
gard to economic justice, the students are slightly loss radical than 
the Methodists as a whole on some points, but are more strongly in 
favour of unemployment insurance, national unions, socialized banking, 
and a cooperative commonwealth. They are much more in favour of socia¬ 
lism than any other group; 49 per cent vote for socialism, as compa¬ 
red with 34 por cent of the total Methodist vote. 

Copies of the pamphlet, ”20,870 Clergymen on War and Peace", 
may be secured from Kirby Page,3947 48th St.,Long Island,N.Y. Price, 
single copies, 25 cents each; special rates for quantities.' 

Information Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ, May 5, 1934. 

K aspar Mayr on the Polish-Gorman Work . 

The revolution in Germany has made it impossible to carry 
on the Polish-German work of the Fellowship along the lines upon which 
it had been planned. I have continued to edit the "Briicke", and by 
this means have kept in contact with the six hundred or so friends of 
our work in both countries. The hew German policy towards Poland, ini¬ 
tiated last Autumn, tended at first to complicate the situation still 
further, because it was so difficult to foresee the effects of the 
policy, or to come to a definite decision as to our own attitude to 
it. My recent tour wit Daniel Hogg has thrown some light on these 
questions. 

The Non-Aggression Pact, signed in January, is the first 
concrete application of the Kellog Pact principle to a local European 
problem. It is an unconditioned pact, without reserves and special 
clauses, and goes in many ways further than the Locarno Treaty. War, 
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kins, director of European trade for the 
Carrier Corporation of America, represent¬ 
ing business. 

* * * 

Strong Vote for 
Neutrality 

The second approach, “Nonparticipation 
in war and the war-system,” was presented 
by Rabbi Phillip S. Bernstein of Rochester 
in an evening address before an audience 
of approximately 300 "people. A feature of 
this meeting was the poll of public opinion 
which resulted as follows: To invoke our 
neutrality act in Far East, 85 per cent; 
against keeping American battleships in 
war zones, 87 per cent; against protecting 
American investments and citizens in 
danger areas by armed force, 96 per cent 
and 98 per cent; for a peacetime embargo 
of arms and munitions, 70 per cent; for a 
war referendum, 85 per cent; opposed to 
the supemavy bill, 87 per cent; against the 
May bill, 80 per cent; in favor of economic 

cooperation, 90 per cent. 

* * * 

Hold Annual Hymn 
Festival 

The annual community hymn festival of 
the Protestant churches of Oswego, N. Y., 
under the leadership of Prof. Gustav Leh¬ 
man, musical director of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, was held in the Union 
Presbyterian Church. Choirs of all Prot¬ 
estant churches in the city and some from 
adjoining villages cooperated, meeting at 
5 p.m. for rehearsal under Dr. Lehman’s 
leadership. Afterwards supper was served, 
and at 7:30 p.m. they formed a joint choir 
for the hymn festival. That people are in¬ 
terested in singing was evidenced by the 
large audience which crowded the audi¬ 
torium of the church. 

* * * 

Student Counselors Study 
Campus Problems 

At a meeting of religious counselors and 
directors of religious education in the col¬ 
leges of New York state, held at Lisle, 
May 18 and 19, the problems and pro¬ 
grams on each of the campuses represented 
were discussed. The conference was spon¬ 
sored by the New York State Student 
Christian Movement under the direction of 
Ray Sweetman and Katherine Duffield, 
state executive secretaries. Dr. William H. 
Powers, dean of Hendricks Chapel and di¬ 
rector of student religious work at Syracuse 
University, addressed the gathering at its 
first session. He spoke on the subject of 
attitudes and manners that should charac¬ 
terize leaders and counselors in directing 
religious programs. 

In the afternoons were periods of discus¬ 
sion in which representatives from several 
campuses spoke, each one summing up in 
broad outline the problems and programs 

that obtained on their respective campuses. 

* # * 

And So Forth 

Rev. Newland C. Roy, who has been the 
director of religious education and assistant 
minister at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Utica, N. Y., for the last ten years, has 
accepted the call to be the assistant min¬ 
ister to Dr. J. Harry Cotton at the Broad 
Street Presbyterian Church, Columbus, O. 

Rev. John B. Dobson, Jr., was recently 
installed as the pastor of the First Presby¬ 
terian Church, Skaneateles. Mr. Dobson 
came from the Community Church of 
Darby, N. Y. Ray Freeman Jenney. 


2 o o Y ouths T ake 
Pacifist Pledge 

Southern California Christian Youth 
Council Hears Muriel Lester and Kir¬ 
by Page—Demand Mayor’s Recall 


(Correspondence from Southern California) 

Los Angeles, May 30.—“Japan gets the 
blame—we get the profits,” declared Miss 
Muriel Lester at the sunrise service spon¬ 
sored by the Southern California Christian 
Youth Council in the Occidental College 
Amphitheater, Easter morning. Japanese 
as well as American young people saw in 
her hand the shell fragment which this 
London social worker and war-resister had 
picked up beside the stiff body of a lad on 
the Chinese battlefield. Miss Lester re¬ 
counted her interview with an American 
prominent in the shipment of scrap iron to 
the Far East. “Why pick on me?” he 
parried. “Why don’t you do something 
about the oil companies and money lend¬ 
ers?” “Oh,” answered Miss Lester, “we’re 
going after them, too.” Americans, if they 
were sincerely against war, she insisted, 

had to make personal sacrifices, 

* * * 

200 Take Pacifist’s 
Pledge 

At the close of the service and after si¬ 
lent prayer nearly 200 of those who heard 
Miss Lester signed cards prepared by a 
young Quaker: “I accept the challenge of 
the Cross and will abide henceforth in the 
spirit and teachings of Jesus, ... It is my 
present conviction that whatever it may 
cost and whatever may be the consequence, 
I must refuse to fight in any war which 
my government may declare or to support 
the' war system in any way whatsoever.” 

Kirby Page Urges 
Strict Neutrality 

Kirby Page conducted a splendid follow¬ 
up of this meeting with an all-day Fellow¬ 
ship of Reconciliation conference, May 28, 
at the Mt. Hollywood Congregational 
Church. He, too, made a plea for national 
repentance. It is no use, he insisted, for 
citizens to stand up self-righteously in the 
temple thanking God that they are not like 
those “peace-hating” Italians, Germans and 
Japanese. The time has come for us all to 
confess, “Be merciful to us O God, for we 
are sinners.” Have not we Americans dur¬ 
ing the last 100 years been guilty of a 
foreign invasion on the average of once a 
year? Why the 3,000 or so armed Ameri¬ 
cans still in China? De we not hang greed¬ 
ily on to our economic advantages? But if 
there is to be a sure foundation of peace, 
we have to renounce imperialism ourselves 
and share our privileges not alone within 
the nation but beyond our national borders. 

Sharing our privileges, however, does not 
oblige us, according to Mr. Page, to build 
up the war machine of either the Chinese 
or Japanese, either the loyalists in Spain 
or the fascists. On the contrary, we need 
a stricter neutrality law—this to take effect 
the moment fighting abroad occurs. 

* * * 

Southern Californians Confer 
On Christian Unity 

One of a series of similar gatherings 


across the country, the Southern California 
Conference on Christian Unity brought to¬ 
gether at St. Paul’s Cathedral May 26 and 
27, under the hospitality of Rt. Rev. W. 
Bertrand Stevens, a thoroughly representa¬ 
tive denominational group who concen¬ 
trated their attention on the ecumenical 
idea and its challenge to the American 
churches. Dr. H. Paul Douglass and Dr. 
Henry S. Leiper represented the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
Prof. Chester C. McCown of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, led the sec¬ 
tion on “Church and Education.” Local 
section leaders were Dr. Willsie Martin, 
Dr. Roy L. Smith and Dr. Duncan G. 
MacLennan. 

The ecumenical note in worship was 
struck in the devotional services, one of 
which was conducted by Father Elias Sady, 
pastor of St. George’s Syrian Orthodox 
Church, and Father K. V. Casimian, pas¬ 
tor of Holy Cross Armenian Church, both 
of Los Angeles. 

* # * 

Celebrate 10 Years of 
Interfaith Cooperation 

Early in May the founders of the Uni¬ 
versity Religious Conference, O. D. Foster 
and T. S. Evans, the present executive sec¬ 
retary, were honored at a banquet at the 
Ambassador Hotel, celebrating the 10 years 
of pioneer work in the common effort of 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants at the cam¬ 
puses of U.C.L.A., U.S.C. and L.A.J.C. 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Muni and Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe E. Brown were honored guests. 

* * * 

Ministers Demand 
Mayor’s Recall._ 

Several leading ministers of Los Angeles 
in a published statement are demanding 
the recall of Mayor Frank L. Shaw for 
these reasons: certain city officials have 
failed to act in exposing and removing such 
obviously protected evils as gambling and 
prostitution; officers sworn to uphold the 
law have refused on the witness stand to 
“give testimony because they might in¬ 
criminate themselves”; these same officers 
have been retained on the public payroll; 
the police department has maintained a 
system of espionage on upright citizens in¬ 
cluding pastors of churches. Some of those 
who have been spied upon by Chief of 
Police Davis’ special “investigators” are 
grateful for the honor, but they wonder 
whether the chief in thus complimenting 
them has not misused good tax money. 

* * * 

Los Angeles Labor Factions Unite 
Against ‘Open Shop’ Threat 

The struggle for and against the “open 
shop,” so dear to the heart of the Los 
Angeles Times , is taking interesting forms. 
On the one side are the “Neutral Thou¬ 
sands,” who tell us they want harmonious 
relations between capital and labor but 
who do not clearly divulge their source of 
financial support; the embattled “Women 
of the Pacific”; and the portentous 
“Southern Californians, Inc.” On the 
other side are the A. F. of L. and the 
C.I.O. both working for an initiative peti¬ 
tion for an ordinance in the interest of 
peaceful picketing. The reason for this 
unity is clear when it is realized that the 
anti-labor-union forces, unless there is 
counter-action, may put through a city law 
with so many restrictions that picketing 
would be impossible. Allan A. Hunter. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


Iron, Blood and Profits—An Exposure of 
The World-Wide Munitions Racket 


AND when we say exposure we mean exposure ! This is the 
much-discussed hook* by the famous war correspondent 
and author, George Seldes, and is as authoritative as it is sen¬ 
sational. This is the day when arms manufacturers are “get¬ 
ting theirs,” in the startling revelations of their treasonable 
operations, and the concerned reader may turn to numerous 
books and articles on the subject. We have little hesitation 
in saying, however, that among them all this book by Seldes 
is preeminent. It is so, first, for the amazing wealth of docu¬ 
mentary evidence with which the author substantiates his 
charges. The naked facts are here painstakingly authenticated, 
and cannot be controverted. In the second place, the author 
is a journalist with the ability to tell dramatically and impres¬ 
sively the sordid story in all its ramifications. Specifically, 
among the charges made and substantiated by Seldes are: 

1 , Munitions-makers have engaged in making war. 

2. The armament-makers control a large part of the world 
press and use it to foster armaments and sabotage disarm a- 


3. The munitions-makers before, during, and after the 
World War were united in an international which profited from 

high prices. , _ _ ,, 

4. The international armament-makers prolonged the 


, TITOV 


two years. . . , . - 

5. The warship-makers gave governments false informa¬ 
tion, stimulating national fear and hatred and an artificial 

naval race. ,, . 

6 . The international armament-makers armed their 
enemies during the World War and took the profits of treason. 

7. The armament-makers have been among the largest 
financial supporters of patriotic, defense, naval, air, and army 

league national patents and national secrets have been 
peddled by the international ammunitions rings. 

With all our general knowledge of the iniquitous activities 
of this destruction-dealing racket, we were nevertheless 
astounded at some of the revelations made in this book. While 
citations could be made in support of all the above charges, 
we refer briefly but to two of them by way of illustration. 

Take charge number five. In 1909, the director of a British 
arms company falsely told the Council of the Empire, sitting 
in Downing Street, that he had secret evidence “received from 
Germany” that the German government was secretly engaged 
in building dreadnaughts and would soon outstrip the British 
navy. Says Seldes: “It was the greatest and most potential 
war scare in modern history. Frightened, the British govern¬ 
ment went in for a dreadnaught building campaign to meet a 
war threat from Germany which did not exist—and thereby 
created a war threat to Germany which had its logical result.” 
Again: a German arms company manager instructed an agent 
in Paris to get something published in the French papers to 
the effect that France was doubling its order for machine 
guns— a pure fabrication. He used the French newspaper 


*“Iron, Blood and Profits,” by George Seldes. Harper & Brothers, pp. 389. 
$2.50. For sale by Friends Book and Supply House, Richmond, Indiana. 


articles at home to stir up his own government to buy machine 
guns of his company, and dividends rose “fifty to fifty-five per 
cent.” “It was all a hoax,” says Seldes. “The French had 
not increased their machine guns and had no such intention. 
But now that the Reichstag had voted the German increase, 
thanks to the gunmakers’ plot, the French were forced to do 
likewise. The machine gun race was on.” Such illustrations 
could he multiplied. 

More appalling still is the author’s demonstration of the 
truth of the fourth charge. In a word he shows conclusively 
that French munitions interests were so powerful in high gov¬ 
ernmental circles that they prevented the Allied air forces 
from bombarding a certain sector of the battle front. Why? 
Because in that sector were invaluable mines and smelters 
turning out millions of tons of ore and steel as basic war ma¬ 
terials. These French interests owned, in part at least, the 
mines and smelters and wouldn’t allow them disturbed, 
although those millions of tons of ore and steel were going to 
the Germans and alone permitted them to continue the war! 
Thus, as generally conceded by those in a position to know, the 
war was prolonged for at least two years and millions of Jives 
were unnecessarily sacrificed. In short, France was bled 
white” bv her own arms manufacturers. Yet “neither death 
nor disgrace awaits the gentlemen who betray their country in 
a big way.” Rather, they are the great patriots demanding 
adequate defense for national security. 

The book is a continuous revelation of scandalous exploita¬ 
tion. If the people of the world can be outraged into action, 
this and similar exposures should effect that result. It is neces¬ 
sary to get action while the facts are hot. Circulation of these 
books should be stimulated and the Senate investigation of 
this racket encouraged—all as a means of curbing these inter¬ 
national criminals and nullifying, so far as possible, the effects 
of their vicious conspiracies against the peace and well-being 
of the world. 


Protesting Students Will Not Retract 
And They Will Be Heard 

C ONSERVATIVE university administrators, backed by 
court decisions, can no more stem the rising tide of pro¬ 
test aganst compulsory military training than the Fugitive 
Slave Law could suppress public sentiment against slavery. 
Every student expelled for conscientious objection to military 
training but increases and stiffens student opposition to this 
autocratic procedure whereby the War Department exploits 
our educational system. Votes and demonstrations of protest 
have been reported from various college and university cam¬ 
puses over the country, and they have doubtless helped stimu¬ 
late student anti-war petitions and parades. 

One of the latest expressions of student anti-war sentiment 
which has come to our attention is reported from the Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon. One evening last month pacifist groups on the 
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campus gave an anti-military ball—and within stone's throw 
of the reserve officers' training corps barracks. Murals and 
cartoons depicted war scenes and the entire motif of the affair 
was opposition to .war, militarism, and armament manufac¬ 
turers. A short skit was presented, presumably ridiculing war 
and war-makers. Those student pacifists are taking a leaf 
from the student military organisations with their pretty girl 
colonels and are voicing their peace sentiments dramatically 
and colorfully. 

Another encouraging and even more constructive note char¬ 
acterizes recent student opposition to military training. Peace- 
minded student leaders are urging that courses in peace train¬ 
ing be offered—to inform students on the causes of war, the 
intrigues and propaganda whereby wars are started, and on 
methods of pacific settlement of disputes. As our college stu¬ 
dents become more and more convinced that “war is the sum 
of all villainies,” they are increasingly determined to have no 
part in the infamous system. 

Reference is made in our opening sentence to court decisions 
on the judicial questions of the right to enforce military train¬ 
ing upon those conscientiously opposed to it. While some de¬ 
cisions have contended that such enforcement is unconstitu¬ 
tional, the higher courts have maintained its validity. Now 
comes an opportunity to present the problem in certain 
important aspects before the United States Supreme Court. 
Some months ago, two students named Hamilton and Rey¬ 
nolds were expelled from the University of California at 
Los Angeles for refusing to take military training and the 
California Supreme Court upheld the University authorities 
in the expulsion. The young men's attorney, Mr. John Beards¬ 
ley, has succeeded in getting an appeal before our highest fed¬ 
eral court at Washington. The California Committee in charge 
of the case needs $2,500 for the purpose of getting it ade¬ 
quately presented. Popular contributions to the fund are 
urged by the Committee on Militarism in Education. We unite 
with it in emphasizing the far-reaching implications that would 
flow from a favorable decision by the Supreme Court. Con¬ 
tributions should be sent to Rev. John Gabrielson, Box 54, 
Palisades Park, California, who is Treasurer of the Hamil- 
ton-Reynolds Defense Committee. 


These Preachers Would Lay 
Down Arms—Maybe! 

I N our February issue we gave an editorial review of “Preach¬ 
ers Present Arms,” by Abrams. That devastating volume 
showed how nearly unanimously and how aggressively the 
preachers of this country supported the last war. On this 
background it is more than merely interesting to study the 
results of^X comprehensive questionnaire recently circulated 
among ministers of twelve denominations in this country by 
Kirby Page and The World Tomorrow . This questionnaire, 
which had $6 do both with attitudes toward war and peace 
toward economic and political questions, was answered by 
twenty thousand preachers. Of these, approximately fourteen 
thousand replied in favor of having the churches of America 
go on record as refusing to sanction or support any future 
war. Regardless of how many of them would keep their peace 
faith should our government declare another war, this reg¬ 
isters an encouraging advance in the thought of our Christian 
leadership on society's greatest sin. 

However, the replies reveal one disconcerting blot on the 
ministerial peace escutcheon. While nearly thirteen thousand 
were prepared personally to pledge themselves not to sanction 
or support another war, apparently about one-half or more of 
these replied affirmatively to the question—“do you regard the 
distinction between 'defensive' and 'aggressive* war as suffi¬ 
ciently valid to justify your sanctioning or participating in a 
future war of 'defense'?” Obviously, this virtually nullifies 


their position against war, inasmuch as the distinction is 
largely theoretical and illusory. All wars are “defensive' as 
viewed by the nations waging them. Even the Japanese con¬ 
quered Manchuria in self-defense—the Japanese people ac¬ 
tually believe this. What government, in war-time command 
of the press and the machinery of propaganda, cannot easily 
persuade its people that it is fighting in defense of home and 
freedom? And what will our peaceable preachers do then. 
Bays John Haynes Holmes in Vrdtyi “The superstition of de¬ 
fense is the crux of pacifism. Until this is cleared away, noth¬ 
ing is safe.” 

Nevertheless, the results of the questionnaire give basis for 
encouragement. This Pilgrim's Chorus for peace is hopeful 
antiphony to “Preachers Present Arms. 

Our Contributors Have Done 
What They Could 

I F our mental processes are not quickened in perusing the 
pages which follow, it will not be the fault of our contrib¬ 
utors. They have given us much of the proverbial food for 
thought—if we have the will to think. And their contributions 
are as timely as stimulating. 

To the poor Balkans! Diplomatically they have for genera¬ 
tions been stigmatized as the bad children on the international 
playground, forever stirring up trouble. Now we rub our 
eyes to be sure we read aright. Do they presume to teach 
their betters how to play fair? Think of it—the idea of a 
government deliberately setting out to educate its people to 
thinking well of neighboring countries! And not by fair and 
often meaningless words but by popular education in interna¬ 
tional neighborliness based on good will textbooks which speak 
well of other peoples. We may yet find ourselves sitting at 
the feet of the despised and lowly Balkans. 

And this vexatious question of frontiers. How artificial 
they are for the most part—these stupid, man-made con¬ 
trivances to keep peoples from being neighborly! Will the 
youth of the world come to surmount them as the young Ger¬ 
mans and Czechs ignored international boundary lines on the 
snow of Riesengebirge? In this connection may we remark 
upon the appropriateness of the fact that both these articles 
having to do with good neighborliness have come to us through 
the Nofrontier News Service. 

Paul Prys are not in good standing socially and decent 
folks do net recognize them. Why, then, should self-respecting 
governments stoop to traffic with them? Spies and their busi¬ 
ness are so despicable that they are associated with firing 
squads, yet they seem to increase proportionately to the prog¬ 
ress of civilization. And yet we send missionaries to the Zulus! 

Which way South America? This is the question put by 
Dr. Inman. Before he gets it answered, however, he asks us, 
by strong implication, another and more pertinent question— 
which way United States? Meantime, President Roosevelt 
gives us a partial answer, at least, in declaring an embargo 
upon the shipping of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

Active peaceableness! This is a goal toward which we 
should strive, say our Geneva Friends who have been exploring 
Friendly methods of approximating it. We wish there were 
space in these pages to publish their review of the evidence 
which forms the background of the conclusions which we pre¬ 
sent. It is very illuminating. Would that there were more 
Friends groups in this country studying the grounds and impli¬ 
cations of our so-called peace testimony. Traditional positions, 
however official and apparently sound, will not suffice for “new 
occasions” unless we make them our own. Some of these days 
when a crisis in new guise may be imposed on us, will we be 
caught as unawares as in 1917? Indeed the crisis is upon us 
now. What have we to offer toward helping to meet it? 
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Ministers Vote 
To Preach on 
| Trade Policies 

■Conference on War and 
Economic Injustice Is 
f Stirred by Villard’s Talk 

Hears Clergy Shun Duty 

Dr. Niebuhr Agrees Ser¬ 
mons Should Be Topical 

Most of the ministers at the second 
and concluding session of the Con¬ 
ference on War and Economic Injus¬ 
tice yesterday were convinced that the 
American church should take a more 
active part than heretofore in guiding 
the country's economic destinies. Ad¬ 
dressing Protestant clergymen and 
Jewish rabbis of greater New York, 
assembled in the Broadway Taber 
nacie Church, at Fifty-sixth street, 
Oswald Garrison Viliard, publisher of 
■The Nation," Dr. Eeinhold Niebuhr, 
professor at Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary, and Rabbi Edward I, Israel, of 
the Har Sinai congregation in Balti¬ 
more. were generally applauded when 
they urged their auditors to deal 
more frequently in their sermons 
with economic conditions and the so¬ 
cial order. 

'Tt is the business of the church," 
Dr. Niebuhr said. "to make a realistic 
analysis of economic conditions. A 
great many Christian people are go¬ 
ing to be tempted toward Fascism 
m the next decade or so, and carried 
away by racial dogmas, as a result of 
various social injustices. Fascism I 
would define as a kind of delirium 
into which a social system falls be¬ 
fore its death. If the churches would 
analyze the situation, we might avoid 
the terrors attendant on the dissolu¬ 
tion of capitalism." 

Villard Wants Interested Church 

Mr. Yf Hard declared himself in com¬ 
plete accord with the ministers al¬ 
ready devoting serious thought to 
economic affairs, as brought out by 
their answers to the questionnaire 
sent out by KlrbjLJiaffe. editor of 
The World Tomorrow." 

"So great." he i-Stfd, "has been the 
change in my lifetime in the attitude 
of the clergy toward public questions, 
and &o remarkable are the -results 
of the questionnaire sent out by. 
Kirby Page on economic questions 
that I can really contribute nothing 
on this subject beyond urging that 
the present evolution of the church 
go on unchecked. 

"I suppose that It has been a shock 
to most of you, as to me. to find that 
as a result of five years of bod times 
economic disaster, and the universal 
feeling of insecurity in a crashing 
world, men and women here are sud¬ 
denly finding that they have totally 
lost faith in the ideals of American 
democracy. We are making the hor¬ 
rid discovery that with many of us 
our boasted democracy is only s fcin 
deep and that we are quite willing 
to abandon it if some one w ill come 
along and give us the assurance that 
he will restore the old and safe order 
—^afe for those who grew wealthy 
under It, 

the Ckurck permitted the 
worm war to come, and blessed the 
fighters in every nation, and assured 
them hi each country that God 
right were on their side, it stmc 
blow at human brotherhood, the c 
pi etc effects ol which we do not 
*now. Here In this country peopU 
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so appalled by the consequences of our 
interference in that struggle that there 
is a mad passion upon us to live for 
and by ourselves as much as if we 
were inhabiting a desert island. We 
are not to buy of one another. The 
various countries are told to buy Eng¬ 
lish. buy German, buy American. 

"Now, the very fact that the Church 
has always called Itself International, 
that more than any other force it has 
appealed for the brotherhood of man, 
surely makes this its best vantage 
point for attack. It must Join the 
rest of us who are pointing out that 
whatever else may be said about the 
present economic order, it can never be 
self-contained within a nation, and 
that It should not be; that no country 
can afford to be without the trade «>£ 
other nations, and that free trade 
would he the greatest guaranty ; of 
peace that the world could have/* 

Rabbi Israel Speaks 

When the conference reconvened in 
the afternoon, Rabbi IsraeTsaid that it 
seemed to him that the ministry had 
got to a point where it should realise 
that the future of the Church was go¬ 
ing to bo written not from a theological 
point of view, but on the basis of its 
social value. He linked the question 
of a possible war with economic prob¬ 
lems, saying that many of the most 
ardent peace-loving are too willing to 
sacrifice other sacred principles 10 
keep out of war. 

The clergymen then broke up into 
four seminar groups, "Uneznplov- 
ment," led by Ham Lafdler, execu¬ 
tive director ortfce League for Indus- 
trial Democracy: “Economic National- 
ism." led by Maxwell S. Stewart, of the 
research staff of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation; "Methods or Social Change," 
led by Charles C. Webber, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, and "The Na¬ 
tional Recovery Administration," led 
by Mrs. Elinors M. Herrick, chairman 
of the N. B. A, Regional Labor Board. 

Dr, Allan Knight Chalmers, minister 
Oi the Broadway Tabernacle Church 
summarised the finding* of the con¬ 
ference when he said that while the 
Church was still in the dark like the 
rest or the people concerning a solu- 
t*on of the country's economic ills it 
was definitely through with war and 
would have nothing to do with the next 
one, 
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